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PREFACE. 


The  events  to  which  the  following  pages 
allude,  though  apparently  of  a  personal,  are 
not  of  a  private,  nature.  Had  they  con- 
cerned an  individual  only,  they  would  never 
have  appeared  before  the  public;  but  they 
involve  the  interests  of  science,  of  education, 
and  of  a  great  University. 

The  turn  these  events  have  recently  taken, 
renders  a  particular  detail  necessary,  for  the 
justification  of  the  writer;  and  still  more  for 
that  of  a  large  and  highly  important  public 
body,  too  lightly  implicated,  by  the  ignorant 
or  inconsiderate,  in  the  conduct  of  a  few  of 
its  ill-advised  members. 


Norwich,  April  25,  1818. 


CONSIDERATIONS 


RESPECTING 


CAMBRIDGE. 


'^^^  CHAPTER  I, 


JMany  years  have  now  elapsed  since  it  was  first  sug- 
gested to  me,  that  the  Botanical  Professorship  at 
Cambridge  was  an  object  to  which  I  might  aspire  with 
great  probability  of  success,  whenever,  in  the  course 
of  human  events,  a  vacancy  might  happen.  It  was 
represented  by  several  friends,  some  of  them  of  high 
consideration  in  the  University,  or  intimately  connected 
with  that  learned  body,  and  all  of  them  solicitous  for 
its  advantage,  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  science ; 
that  some  such  lectures  as  I  had,  for  a  series  of  year9, 
been  in  the  habit  of  delivering  elsewhere,  might  tend 
to  promote  a  love  of  Botany,  and  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  that  innocent  and  useful  science,  among  those, 

with 
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ynAe(idK)8cf  idore:>ini^tantoia3d  sen  studies  and 
fhDties(  kgnigbt  gO)Tiand:m'iiftnd,5ivit^  peculiar  ad^aii- 
tagnsviffllJe^itfiiy  considerable  and  important  foundf^- 
ikwns^  (j^iined  fco  the  encouragement  of  Botany^ -ftt 
jfiilnttrid^e,:  ha(B  long,  been  almost  entkely  useless,  in 
csensequen^  af  >the  declining  health  of  the  Professor, 
who  afteai  i>aving  for  about  thirty  years  fulftUed  therifci- 
ties  of  his  station,  with  eminent  zeal  and  ability^  had 
43cfeirtebliged  to  withdraw  from  the  busy  scen^  !of ^^- 
tive  life,  and  to  Confine  himself  to  the  more  ur^Bt 
calls  of  his  clerical  profession  in  a  country  retirement- 
-Thia^ excellent  man  had  still  been  solicitous,  thart/  his 
(Hfwiiiiiability  should  not  prejudice  the  trust  coinniitted 
ftovfhifticarfi,  and  had  long  ago  deputed  an  abk  feq- 
4(iiri^f!af member  of  the  University,  to  read  lectures  in 
4iiHrstddjtk  These  lectures  however  did  not  succeed, 
^hating,  for -some  reason  or  other,  been  but  sligbdy, 
oPiiiot  at  all,  attended.  The  study  of  Botany,  nev«af- 
)fiBEfeb^^atBHound  many  votaries  at  Gainbri4g^>T3[3&e 
Ssncf^^d&cFiora  oi  the  county,  by  Mr.  ReHft^i^  (;^wo 
•^Uiohs  ofttvhich  bad  done  honour  to  the  University 
ipfoesfl,)  fiiad  maintained  the  botanical  celt brityv  and 
«3^feicy '  interest,  of  scenes,  first  immortalized  by  the 
pgan  of  iRay.  Ilie  Botanic  garden,  fottnded  by-the 
,Rev.  Dr,  Richard  Walker,  was  ke|?fc(Jn  excellent  carder 
lfyftifte)bteable  Curator,  Mr.  James  Donn,  5^1^ 
^tjalogweyipublished  by  him,  ha^run  through  several 
editibns.  Professor  Atactyns  h#l)th  was,  for  aJmig 
time)  :iusQ,iluctMating  aufi  pmQfmoMSv*  $t«gt«, -that, 
,50fl^h  considering 


consrd«'irtg  the 'WelbfcHown  delicacy  of  his  oonsthu- 
tio«i  those  ^^  "W^re  interested  in  his  having  a  worthy 
attd  efficient  successor,  for  the  good  of  the  UhiverailyV 
thought  themselves  fully  justified  in  seeking  for  aA 
eligihle  person.  Some  members  of  that  body  had 
looked  towards  the  professorship  for  themselves ;  others 
hdd  extended  their  views  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Urtivefrslty,  for  one  who  might,  on  the  whole,  be  more  ^ 
uteful  than  any  of  its  own  body,  the  appointment  bc^  i 
iTig  entirely  open,  and  unlimited  by  any  restricting 
laws  or  obligations  whatever. 

*  ^Vhen  therefore  the  proposal  of  support,  in  so  tempt- 
ing an  objefet  of  pursuit,  was  offered  to  me,  those  who 
know  me  will  readily  suppose  that  it  was  not  received 
with  indifference.  The  opportunity  of  devoting  my- 
^If  to  the  service  of  my  favourite  study,  with  more 
eirt^asive  utility,  and  multiplied  advantages,  and  of 
being  associated  with  a  learned  body  to  which  I  felt, 
i*ilme«^^ints,  d  peculiar  congeniality,  presented  itself 
lyridepithiitWost  Wluring  aspect.  I  was  no  stifenger  at 
(1aint)#lS|^e^'^itf'itiore  than  at  Oxford.  In  each  Uni- 
vWsity^r'Had  'fltntnerous  acquaintances,  and  in  the 
fotftJi^i^'^fMinCiwat^  friends.  My  visits  to  Oxford  for 
srt^ific^pttfpbsd^^'hadi  been  mfore  frequent,  in  conse- 
^blft^e'oftheribdtftwicaiW collections  there  depogited, 
^tft*  I*«Mf  liadowjfesidih^  at  various  times,  to  consult. 
'^d^th^'iROcietyiOf  Cfttiibrid^e  I  had  been  at  fl  very 
ifle-ly  period  of  my  life  iittroduced,  and  its  attraction^, 
i^nfinn^d  by  frequent  intercourse  nnd  mutual  confi- 
^n'^bfj^fTA'^  dence, 


d^Ji;wie>.tad  grown  iuto  liabit&.  To  become,  by  any 
\Xk^n$y  a  member  of  such  a  body,  was  iii  itself  suffi- 
cipi^tly  flattering ;  but  to  shine  among  those  who,  in 
any  degree,  contributed  to  its  well-earned  celebrity, 
wa^  a  situation  to  which  I  had  never  thought  of 
aspiring.  By  the  help  of  many  concurring  chcumstances 
ai)d  unlooked-for  advantages,  I  had  raised,  as  it  were, 
a  peculiar  character  and  station  for  myself,  with  which 
I  bad  ever  been  more  than  content,  feeling  anxious 
only  to  fulfill,  as  far  as  possible,  the  demands  and  ex- 
pectations which  it  brought  upon  me.  I  have  never 
listened  to  any  thing  likely  to  interfere  with  these.  But 
thie  prospect  of  a  Cambridge  Botanical  Professorship 
seea:ned  to  promote  more  effectually  the  darling  objects 
of  my  life.  |t  opened  upon  me  with  every  advantage, 
and  game  adorned  with  every  charm. 

But  I  conceived  there  were  insurmountable  obsta- 
ck57ii^..my  way*.  /To  enter  my  name  in  any  college, 
■^ftd  go  through  thensual  course  of  residence,  in  or- 
der .to  obtain  a  degree,  was  inconsistent  with  my  si- 
tuation and  habits,  as  w^ell  as  with  my  usual  pursuits. 
I  understood  that  I  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  degree 
oi  Master  pf  Arts  witlK)ut  subscription  to  the  thirty- 
niuft  articles,  and  I  then  supposed  the  same  step  was 
necess.aiy  on  accepting  any  Professorship,  My  friends 
CQ^nhat^d  my  objections,  well  knowing  that  1  had  no 
bigftted  or  sectarian  feelings  or  prejudices,  miscalled 
piiapiples,  wliich  would  have  interfered,  on  any  public 
oiiMpriwSitia  .occasion,  with  my  complete  sociability,  or 

confidential 
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confidential  unci  harmonious  intercourse,  in  their  so- 
ciety. I  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
frequently  the  pubUc  worship  of  the  -churchy  '^n^  of 
taking  the  sacrament  there,  many  years  since ;  not  on 
any  particular  occasion,  nor  with  any  particular  ob* 
ject,  except  the  principle  df  christian  communion.  Ne- 
vertheless, in  tlie  course  of  these  various  consultations, 
I  felt,  from  time  to  time,  that  I  might  seem  an  in- 
trudei*.  Tliere  might  be  men,  long  trained  in  the 
University,  whose  personal  charactei*s  and  scientific 
abilities  rendered  them  competent  to  fill  the  station  in 
question  with  honour,  though  I  was  not  acquainted 
^itb  any.  Unless  therefore  I  could  go  through  tlie 
necessary  course  of  residence  with  convenience,  and 
take  a  degree  with  credit  and  satisfaction,  so  as  to  be 
an  a  footing  with  those  around  me,  I  thought  the 
whole  scheme  were  best  given  up  altogether.  -^ 
.-I  had  been  similarly  circumstanced  formerly  with 
regard  to  Oxford.  When  the  late  Professor  Jehxi 
Sibthoi-p  died,  in  1794,  several  members  of  that  Uni- 
versity did  me  the  honour  of  wishing  to  have  me  for  i 
his  successor,  and  a  veiy  eminent  dignitary  of  tU<^ 
church  spontaneously  offered  me  his  support.  Bwt 
the  Botanical  Professorship,  founded  there  by  Sherard, 
ia^  strictly  limited  to  a  Doctor  of  Physic  of  Oxford :  I 
iadeed  so  strictly,  that,  persons  in  holy  orders  beuag  ( 
excluded,  the  late  Dr.  George  Shaw  of  the  Dritibh  ' 
Museum,  though  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  that  very  University,  aiid  was  ia  every  point  emi- 
nently 


nco«tly  qiiaAified  to  be  Professor,  could  not  be  chosen, 
becamsfiihe  had^  formerly  received  ordinaitkm.  l^e  ap- 
paintnilent  iB  in  the  gift  of  th^  London  CoHege  of 
^Vsicians,' where  I  believe  I  should  have  fouild  no 
#fficulty  in  meeting^  with  sufficient  support;  atid^lt 
tras  hinted  that  a  degteeby  Mandatmi^  might  readiij^ 
havebe^ii  ^rdcufed.  But  these  considerations  did  not 
foP  a  tridtnient  engage  me.  Iliere  was  already  an  able 
strrdSieserving  man,  whose  claims  were  prior  to  mine, 
Dr,  George  Williams,  the  present  Professor,  who^ 
leaming  and  whose  unbounded  liberality,  in  whatever 
could  promote  or  facilitate  botanical  knowledge,  hav^ 
proved  him  worthy  of  his  appointment.  I  would  not 
have  opposed  him,  even  had  not  the  difficulty  of  sub- 
scription stood  in  the  way  of  my  indispensable  degree; 
which  I  presume  it  did,  being  necessary  even  on  ma*- 
tric^iation  at  Oxford,  though  not  at  Cambridge. 
i  Considering  one  Professorship  as  much  out  of  my 
reach  as  the  other,  even  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  I  had 
long  ceased  to  think  on  the  subject.  My  Cambridge 
friends  however  persevered  in  their  solicitations,  and 
persuaded  me  that  I  neglected  my  own  interest,  as 
well  as  that  of  science.  They  represented  to  me,  that 
I^ve  up  my  pretensions,  without  knowing  accurately 
what-^^ofestacles  really  existed.  Hence  I  was  induced, 
when  iri  London  in  the  spring  of  1813,  to  consent  to 
a  ^U  and  precise  inquiry  being  instituted,  for  my  in- 
forp^«tion  respecting  every  particular. '    ^       * 

The  result  of  this  inquirr  was^  completely  satisfac- 
"^'3  tory, 


TqfiTMVbr,alitm&if»nn^t^Qd\  witkittplUMuf  sdnoenuadi 
lDl^al$dJrQi0bth«^Ist8llitlK8  ati^  luu^torv  a£  thfi^dhreit 

8^s6«tt  c^jft^H^'  l«  itoidi^ritfixl  hv:«jidegi)eeibi?i*ni^ 

ftflfii^dntbiil  sl^tian^  Msif  BradHey^  thofireft  cE^^esseit 
9Pf#i^«((^^i^to^iim&^lnieinb6ir ;o£^^^  nor 

Qfai^\tytb©htjL&iw«i»i(l]r«Alieugha  Kellow  t>C  the  R6>W 
SftWrty^iosBteiSiccessor  Mr.  John  ^laityn,  father  tf 
tk/$*|«r^irtiIJ^teeor,  never  had  any  degree,  but  merely ' 
«irt4r^teiBWJWalaber  of  Emmanuel  College.  IlissoB 
iliidWdw^l-eguiarly  educated  for  the  church,  at  Sidnegcf ' 
«Wiifirr€5gtod/lta subscription,  I  found  that  the  Pn^fett^ 
?«Tj3iteyidii«fita|Jil»iadmission,  has  only  to  sign  t|  de* 
olATaAiott'to  tire  Vice  Chancellor,  in  these  woitls  :  ''  I 
do  d«:jllfaitj..that  I  will  conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  tlie 
flnxt&hif^  B»gland,  as  it  is  by  law  established.*^.)  It 
to^ils  Js^/ftn  altenation  in  tlife  laws  of  the  Umver^ky 
J^ilJh^BCplflWti,  many  years  ago,  respecting  this  p<^i«tt 
Wbn^dayiaieni  (aright  ipeasonably  object  fco^f  iving<  Ahrfr 
wlmy^^  f^sent  to  matters  «ff ran  lecclteia^ticaL  nature, 
Jifhicjbibad  iJfiadeawcparjkLofi their  studies^) without  feel- 
^hgainfolAq^(lfil^riU>ithtt{  churoh  or <  its.  oiei tib^sv  ^  Foi* 
.fe)iit»QmnK)datiQn.of  suoli^tthe  obligation  to  subscribe 
avs^M^tia^de.  With  re&pect  to  the  degree  k)f]JMb»t«r 
of  Auts,  the  only  one  to  which  I  could  wi^h  propriety 
aspire,  I  found  myself  excluded,  butjW^thou4>i«yi prfd- 
judice  to  my  principal  object.        hi  ♦r.  ^U/p^^t  -HifT 

Every 
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Every  difficulty  being  thus  rerhoved,  I  resigned  my» 
self  to  t)ie  direction  of  my  advisers,  concerning  the 
b^t  method  to  be  pursued.  But  before  I  made  my 
intention  pubUc,  I  thought  it  indispensably  necessary 
to  consult  with  the  Professor  himself,  my  long-valued 
frieud* ,  His  health  had  for  some  time  been  so  far  re- 
stored, that  he  enjoyed  a  serene  old  age,  in  his  domes- 
tic retirement  in  Bedfordshire ;  and  the  prospect  of  his 
dissolution  appeared  more  remote  at  seventy-eight  than 
it  had  sometimes  done  many  years  before.  Three  per- 
sons had  long  been  canvassing  for  his  place,  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  fresh  candidate,  in 
whose  anticipated  success  he  might  take  an  interest, 
would  occasion  him  any  uneasy  sensations.  I  laid 
my  views  before  him;  but  my  present  application 
amounted  only  to  a  request,  that  he  would  authorize 
me  |to  read  a  course  of  Botanical  Lectures  in  the  Uni- 
versity, with  the  permission  of  the  Vice  Chancellor 
wbicti  I  did  not  doubt  of  obtaining.  My  letter  was 
written  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one,  and  shouldi 
never  have  been  heard  of,  had  it  seemed  to  have  met 
with  any  thing  but  cordial  concurrence.  The  Profes- 
sQr^'§  answer  was  decisive  on  this  point,  and  contained 
m^JfecVV^r  ^U  the  information  in  his  power,  with  un- 
limited offexs  of  all  the  assistance  he  could  by  any> 
ineans  afford.  His  long  letter  expressed  perfect  un- 
concern at  the  anticipation  of  his  departure,  but  great 
anxiety  that  his  place  should  be  worthily  filled.  His 
partiality  for  the  person  he  \yas  addressing,  seemed  to 

animate 
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animate  him  with  the  ardour  of  youth,  ih  the  senrtce, 
as  he  believed,  of  his  long-loved  sciencfe;  hnd  His  vigb- 
rous  mind  called  forth  every  expedient,  for  the  {rttdhl- 
ihent  of  so  disinterested,  though  evidently  muth'  de- 
sired, an  end. 

By  tliis  letter  I  first  learned  that  ProfesSot  Mart)^ 
held  three  different  offices,  under  as  many  distinct 
patronages.  First,  the  University  Professorship,  fdJr 
virhich  every  member  of  the  Senate  has  a  vote.  Sefdbnd, 
Dr.  Walker's  Reader,  or  Lecturer,  to  which  Professor 
Mart)Ti  was  nominated  by  the  Doctor  himself,  but 
which  is  now  in  the  gift  of  the  five  governors,  or  trustees, 
of  the  garden,  appointed  by  his  deed  of  foundaticrti, 
Tliese  are,  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  the  time  being;  the 
Masters  of  Trinity  and  St.  John  s  colleges ;  the  Prd- 
▼ost  of  King's ;  and  the  Professor  of  Physic.  Third,  thfe 
Regius  Professorship,  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown. — ^The 
first  of  these  appointments  is  merely  titular,  being  no 
permanent  foundation,  but  a  grace,  granted  by  th^' 
University,  from  time  to  time,  without  any  ehdbt^ 
ment  or  salary.  The  second,  likewise  without  salary, 
includes  the  controul  of  the  garden  and  lecture-roorrt. 
The  third  has  a  salary  of  200/.  a  year,  without  any 
such  controul;  the  garden  and  lectureship  of  Dir*, 
Walker,  being  together  an  independent  foiihddtldi^j 
go  ordered  by  the  Doctor's  will  as  toT)e  opeh  'to'^tiy 
candidate,  even  a  foreigner,  as  Professor ^Nfartyn  assures 
me,  who  is  authorized  to  read  lectures  in  Latin  or 
English,  at  his  own  pleasure.  Tlie  founder  was  evi- 
dently 
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il^atiy  anxim«JC(>  prevent  hi^lrtltitHtioff'bfeihg  neces- 
yarily  ragiiiated  by  any  laWsion^mAtirig  iti  'thfe  Uni- 
versity Professorships,  and  took  pains  to  render  it 
effectual  for  the  promotion  of  Botany,  as  far  as  hU 
power  extended.  The  University  has  otlly  to  regret, 
diat  he  did  not  make  the  deUvery  of  an  annual  course 
of  Lectures,  an  essential  requisite  for  holding  thi^^p^ 
pointmeiifc'W' iiJ^^^vvoii  et^tjJisiJil  i^fU  lo  (ano(6ai^r?T 

Such  was  the  most  maferlal  irifdrmatTon  1  ohta^fed 
from  the  Professors  first  letter.  It  was  accompanit^B 
by  a  most  kind  and  liberal  proposal,  no  less  thart  tH^ 
resignation  of  Dr.  Walker  s  appointment,  in  my  favdtfr/ 
provided  I  could  obtain  the  concurrence  of  a  inajfcfrl^ 
of  the  Trustees.  By  this  I  should  be  authorized  tS 
.^e  a  course  of  lectures  at  any  time,  and  to  direct  th^ 
inaaagement  of  the  garden,  as  well  as  to  render  it  siiW-- 
servient  to  its  primary  object,  the  instruction^  of  botli- 
nical  studentss:^    n.  '?iiw  *1  dDidw  bnB  JjsJBaisb  ^hih 

Thus  autliorlzed  and  encouraged,  I  proceedeJ  df- 
reetly  to  Cambridge.  The  season  was  too  far  advanced 
tor  allow  of  lectures  that  year,  the  long  \^ cation  b^^ 
ingaat  hand.::  I  found  the  Vice  Chancellor,  the  Re^. 
Dr.  J>avie,  late  Master  of  Sidn^^Colfege;  f^Voursibfe 
tsfy  my  ^design,  th<)ugh  \^'e  were  ^}5fer^^n^l^  's^angeriv 
Nfito^staaidiiig  he  \^  as  th€tt  §Miii^«tfriaeP*}^6fet 
dixeiLgie^tes/anxietr  in  nivf^njif^^tiai^  ift^JearfW: 
W/b3Hi  lasawhiriiy  some  v^««i«%fB^aM*;'1)rf'fe*a«R^ 
b€*Mi^ufial^4i^  testifi^difefc«rite^neHy^db5*Ma,^ 

.  i&ti  but 
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V^ep  i^fh,flb|Jftfi^4j^i,w)  iJgbtv«o|fkntitoipBte/IiiA 

4i*^^WiT^^f.cppQerr)v  4ar->vbat  h^r j^hought  likelynto 
b/^jidvantageous  and  creditable, tp^^tbe  iMiversity.l  lo 
The  majority  of  the  Trustees  however  were  nt)t  diw 
{)^q^4  ^  concur  in  the  proposed  measure.  Gne  of 
tlifim,  mj  well-wisher,  was  bound  by  a  promise,  which 
h^  justly  and  honourably  considered  as  affecting  him, 
though  not  likely  to  obstruct  my  final  success,  with 
r/3ga^xl  to  the  Professorship.  The  objections  to  tliis 
^ignation  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  all  got  over;^ 
in  consideration  of  the  duty,  which  the  Trustees  mwst 
have  felt  incumbent  upon  them,  of  providing  botani- 
cal instruction  for  the  University ;  an  object  now  en* 
tirely  defeated,  and  which  it  was  in  their  power  tlms 
tQ[^  fulfill.  Dr.'  Walker's  foundation  remained  iBef- 
^^c^^^V  ^d  some  of  his  Trustees  were  properly  avrare 
\X\^t  the  public  liad.  a  right  to  expect  they  would  no 
longer  i^t  it,; remain  so.  But  though  they  expressed 
t^gjfi^jwjjrnaest  thanks  to  the  Professor,  on  account 
of^l^^P^P^son  he  had  recommended,"  aiui  dedorei 
y^^^^tl^ey  p^hould  have  thought  him  a  great  aoqnisi- 
\Wfc!B*)^y  <i^clined  taking  a  step  by  which  every  puTi- 
ppse  might  have  been  answered.  There  i^'ai  som'^ 
r^j^n?  possibly,  in  the  dislike  of  a  previous  promiM) 
.?ft>^9*J  P^Vft>Ml¥l  of  thjc  Professor  $  seeming  to  nomi- 
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nate  his  successor  to  the  office  in  question ;  though 
he  merely  signified  a  wish  to  resign  this  particular  ap- 
pointment, in  order  that  the  design  of  its  foundation 
might  be  fulfilled.  Tliat  this  might  not  shackle  the 
election  of  any  future  Professor,  I  voluntarily  proposed 
to  accept  the  place  of  Dr.  Walker's  Reader  condition- 
ally, and  to  resign  it  in  case  of  my  not  being  chosen 
Professor  hereafter.  Tliis  however  did  not  avail,  nor 
could  I  then  perfectly  understand  the  cause  of  my  dis- 
appointment. 

The  Trustees  had,  in  June  1813,  a  meeting  for  the 
choice  of  a  Curator  of  the  garden,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Donn  lately  deceased.  They  applied  to  the  Profes- 
sor for  direction,  who  consulted  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
The  present  worthy  Curator,  Mr.  Arthur  Biggs,  a 
total  stranger  at  Cambridge,  was  in  consequence  elect- 
ed. This  was  the  meeting  at  which  they  came  to  the 
above  determination  respecting  me. 

On  the  14th  of  July  one  of  the  Trustees,  the  late 
Sir  Isaac  Pennington,  then  Professor  of  Physic,  wrote 
a  letter  to  Professor  Martyn,  which  unravelled  the 
mystery.  This  letter  declared  that  my  ^*  not  being  a 
member  of  the  University,  nor  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, made  a  great  difficulty  in  granting  any  appoint- 
ment at  Cambridge."  The  Professor  justly  replied, 
that  these  reasons  were  totally  irrelevant  as  to  Dr. 
Walker's  Reader,  or  even  the  Botanical  Professorship ; 
that  one  of  them  might  any  day  be  removed,  and  the 
other,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was  no  real  objection. 

I  have 
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I  have  authority  to  say  it  was  nonejit  all  with  the  Vice 
Chancellor,  nor  the  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  neither  did  Dr. 
Sumner,  the  late  Provost  of  King's,  ever  bring  itjorr 
ward  in  his  many  unreserved  and  flattering  conversa- 
tions with  me.  The  amiable  Master  of  St.  John's, 
Dr.  Craven,  a  friend  of  Professor  Martyn,  received  me 
in  the  kindest  manner,  professing  his  entire  ignorance 
of  the  subject  of  Botany,  with  a  disposition  to  be 
guided  by  better  judges ;  and  declaring  a  perfect  free- 
dom from  all  prepossession,  or  any  particular  objec- 
tion, against  me.  Afterwards  I  found  his  manner  and 
sentiments  changed.  He  had  evidently  been  acted 
upon  to  my  disadvantage,  and  he  was  too  honest  t<»< 
disguise  his  feelings,  though  he  prudently  guarded  his 
expressions.  ^,^|, 

Sir  Isaac  Pennington,  late  President  of  St.  John  s 
College,    having   held   the   Professorship  of  Physlp 
twenty  years,  without  reading  lectures,  was,  of  course* 
unfavourably  disposed  towards  a  person,  whose  only 
pretensions  were  founded  in  a  desire  to  be  useful.   Me 
ruled  his  venerable  superior,  and  I  know,  from  good 
authority,  that  he  did  not  regulate  liis  opposition  to 
me  by  the  principles  of  justice  or  trutli.     Indeed  his 
letter  to  Professor  Martyn  confirms  this.     It  declared, , 
a;nonth  after  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  reasons 
wl^h  were  never  hinted  before,  and  which  from  the  ^ 
dispersion  of  the  parties,  and  the  removal  of  the  VJc^  , 
Cliancellor  on  account  of  his  increasing  illness,  could 
not  be  canvassed  or  controverted,     the  reader  wiJI 
J  B  now 
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now  trace  these  reasons  to  their  true  source.  Tliey 
are  still  brought  out,  as  occasion  may  require,  very 
solemnly,  like  a  superstitious  image,  in  case  of  pre- 
tended public  danger ;  that  is,  whenever  a  few  inter- 
ested people  wish  to  overawe  their  betters,  or  to  crush 
abilities  or  claims  superior  to  those  of  the  candidates 
whom  they  secretly  favour.  This  will  hereafter  more 
clearly  appear. 

My  canvass  for  Dr.  Walker's  Lectureship  had,  as  I 
have  already  said,  no  reference  to  the  current  year, 
1813,  the  time  for  lecturing  being  over.  But  it  was 
intended  to  place  me  in  a  situation  to  seiTe  the  Uni- 
versity, in  the  course  of  any  following  seasons.  Hav- 
ing failed  in  this  object,  I  thought  myself  obliged, 
without  losing  sight  of  it  for  the  future,  to  take  other 
steps.  However  slow  I  might  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  aspire  to  the  Professorship,  I  had  no  sooner  set 
that  object  before  me,  than  I  determined  never  to  lose 
sight  of  it,  nor  to  be  dismayed  by  any  difficulties,  that 
ought  not  in  themselves  to  deter  me.  I  therefore 
would  not  omit  to  make  application,  in  the  following- 
autumn,  to  the  new  Vice  Chancellor,  Dr.  Chafy, 
Master  of  Sidney  College,  who  returned  me  a  polite 
refusal,  being  interested  for  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Professorship.  In  this  I  experienced  no  disap- 
pointment, and  to  his  successors  in  the  three  following 
years,  I  either  did  not  apply,  or  I  applied  in  vain. 

The  objection  raised  against  me  as  not  being  a 
member  of  the  University,  was  eai>ily  removable,  had  I 

not 
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not  met  with  a  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  subjecf, 
among  persons  better  qualified,  than  I  could  be,  to 
judge.  Some  advised  me  to  put  my  name  "  upon  the  . 
boards,"  as  it  is  termed,  with  a  view  to  taking  a  degree.  \ 
Others  thought  it  a  great  object  for  the  University,  to  ' 
exercise  the  privilege,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Bota- 
nical Professorship,  and  several  more,  it  enjoys,  and 
has  often  used,  of  choosing  the  person  best  qualified, 
though  a  stranger;  a  privilege  in  the  present  case 
more  particularly  sanctioned  by  precedent,  and  which 
might  manifestly,  on  some  occasions,  prove  of  the 
highest  value.  On  this  principle  I  have  always  been 
reluctant  to  enter,  because  I  felt  as  if  I  were  about  to 
sacrifice  a  right  of  the  University,  which  I  should  stand 
upon  higher  ground  by  contending  for.  Nevertheless, 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  friends  personally  inter- 
ested for  me,  have,  from  time  to  time,  brought  me  to 
the  brink  of  yielding  this  point ;  and  once  I  should 
actually  have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  in  vacation  time. 
I  was  told  that  persons  of  a  certain  rank,  nobility,  or 
tanquam  nobileSy  such  as  baronets  and  knights,  were 
entitled  to  a  Master  of  Arts'  degree,  after  keeping 
six  terms,  without  subscription.  This  indeed  is  cor- 
rect with  regard  to  the  time;  but  I  find,  on  more  ac- 
curate inquiry,  that  subscription  is,  in  every  instance, 
inevitable.  Such  being  the  case,  I  greatly  prefer  offer- 
ing myself  to  the  University  in  my  own  character,  with 
an  earnest  desire,  and,  I  trust,  acknowledged  opportu- 
nities, of  being  useful.     It  is  not  for  me  here  to  dis- 
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play  iny  pretensions,  especially  as  I  presume  the 
electors  have  sufficient  means  of  inquiry,  if  they  should 
not  already  be  fully  informed,  on  this  subject. 

While  the  circumstances  and  motives  above  ex- 
plained, had  rather  unexpectedly  checked  my  aspiring 
hopes  at  Cambridge,  I  had  taken  a  free  and  lofty  range 
in  the  world  at  large,  with  far  different  and  most  ex- 
hilarating success.  My  intentions  were  no  sooner  made 
public,  among  the  members  of  the  University  scattered 
over  the  kingdom,  or  placed  in  the  most  elevated  and 
cultivated  ranks  of  society,  than  I  received,  from  all 
quarters,  the  greatest  encouragement.  Spontaneous 
offers  of  support  flowed  in  from  entire  strangers,  on 
ti\e  ground  of  my  scientific  character.  Peers,  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  in  spite  of  the  objections  which 
had  been  raised  against  me,  concurred  in  recommend- 
ing my  interest,  to  all  over  whom  they  had  any  in- 
fluence, and  many  of  them  promised  their  personal 
attendance,  whenever  the  election  should  happen. 
People  of  eminent  rank,  whether  anxious  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science,  or  personally  attached  to  me, 
though  not  connected  with  Cambridge,  have  been 
pleased  to  exert  themselves  in  my  behalf.  There  is 
one  striking  circumstance,  which  I  cannot  but  mention 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  in  opposition  to  some  facts 
already  related  ;  that  no  objection  against  me  has  ever 
been  started  by  any  one  of  the  dignified  clergy,  either 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  nor  by  any  clergyman  distin- 
guished for  literature,  or  eminent  acquirements.    On 

the 
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the  contrary,  several  Bishops  have  expressed  then*  se- 
rious disapprobation,  that  any  candidate  should  make 
a  pretence  of  religion,  to  supersede  a  person,  whose 
qualifications  were  undisputed,  and  against  whom  no 
valid  objection  had  been  attempted  to  be  raised. 

Those  most  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an 
advantage,  have  the  more  honestly  declined  it.  A 
person  already  mentioned  as  hostile  to  me,  very  com- 
mendably  took  considerable  pains  to  find  a  member  of 
the  University,  who  might  prove  an  efficient  and  cre- 
ditable Professor.  He  fixed  on  a  clergyman  of  distin- 
guished eminence  as  a  naturalist,  and  especially  as  a 
botanist,  to  whom  no  objection  could  have  been 
made.  Tliis  gentleman  was  pleased  absolutely  to 
reject  the  proposal ;  not  only  from  his  partial  opinion 
of  my  qualifications,  but  because  he  had  all  along  been 
one  of  my  strenuous  supporters. 

If  I  were  to  bring  forward  all  the  letters  that  have 
been  addressed  to  me  on  the  subject  in  question,  no 
other  vouchers  in  my  favour  would  be  necessary.  But 
were  there  no  other  objection  to  such  a  display,  I 
consider  those,  of  Cambridge  men  especially,  to  be 
confidential.  Tlie  partial  opinion  and  encouragement 
of  my  friends,  ought  not  to  influence  the  University. 
The  public  is  furnished  with  sufficient  materials  to 
judge  of  my  scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  my 
ability  to  communicate  that  knowledge  intelligibly,  in 
the  form  of  public  lectures.  For  the  same  reason  I 
declined  a  proposal  which  was  agitated  among  some 
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meliibers  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  who  were  anxious, 
as  a  body,  to  address  the  University  in  my  favour. 
Their  zeal  for  the  interests  of  natural  science,  and  for 
the  honour  of  their  institutor  and  president,  claimed 
my  respect  and  gratitude ;  but  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
impropriety  of  such  an  interference,  as  doubtless  the 
Society  at  large  would  have  been.  There  is  one  letter 
however,  from  the  distinguished  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  so  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  object 
of  my  pursuit,  and  so  well  expressed  in  regard  to  that 
object,  that,  as  evincing  the  sentiments  of  so  eminent 
a  public  character,  I  hope  I  shall  be  justified  in  giving 
it  nearly  entire. 

"  Sp7nng  Grove i  July  6,  1813. 
"  I  cannot  help  feeling  anxious  in  the  extreme  for 
^'  the  success  of  your  present  undertaking ;  and  this 
**  anxiety  is  founded,  not  alone  in  friendship  to  you, 
"  but  on  the  love  I  have  always  felt  for  the  science  of 
*'  Botany,  and  the  ardent  wish  that  a  science  in  itself 
♦'  so  useful,  so  engaging,  and  so  eminently  suited  to 
■ '  cherish  the  best  feelings  of  gratitude  to  a  benevolent 
^*  Creator,  should  be  offered  to  the  consideration  of 
*'  the  youth  of  this  country.  That  you  will  read  lec- 
"  tures  regularly,  I  well  know ;  and  by  those  lectures 
-'  I  expect  that  recruits  to  the  study  of  Natural  History 
"  will  be  raised  in  abundance.  It  is  grievous  that 
"  neither  of  our  Universities  should  offer,  to  those 
"  whom  they  educate,  the  choice  of  that  science,  which 
**  I  judge  to  act  more  strongly,  in  regulating  the  pas- 
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"  sions  of  mankind,  and  in  demonstrating  the  wisdom 
**  of  the  works  of  Creation,  than  any  other. 

"  May  success  attend  you !  Let  me  hear  from  you, 
**  my  dear  doctor,  for  I  am  anxious  till  I  do ;  and  the 
"  more  so,  since  the  very  handsome  conduct  of  the 
*'  University,  in  the  case  of  the  Chemical  Professor, 
''  gives  me,  I  trust,  solid  grounds  to  expect  your  sue- 
"  cess.    . 

The  election  of  the  late  Dr.  Tennant  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Chemistry,  here  alluded  to  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  had  indeed  done  honour  to  Cambridge. 
Though  long  ago  a  member  of  the  University,  that 
gentleman,  for  many  years,  had  no  connexion  with  it, 
and  was  moreover  a  dissenter.  But  his  eminence  in 
science,  though  he  was  yet  untried  as  a  lecturer,  caused 
him  to  be  preferred  to  a  resident  Master  of  Arts,  who 
generously  yielded  to  acknowledged  superiority,  but 
who  has  since  proved  himself  no  unworthy  successor 
to  the  lamented  Professor  Tennant.  Tlie  crowd  of 
students  who  always  attended  the  chemical  lectures, 
as  well  as  of  those  seen  at  the  mineralogical  courses  of 
Professor  Clarke,  evinces  the  ardour  of  the  young 
men,  and  of  many  resident  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  the  pursuit  of  natural  science ;  nor  are  Bota- 
nical lectures  less  eagerly  desired  than  the  above  men- 
tioned.    But 

"  The  hungry  flocks  look  up  and  are  notfed,^* 

The  garden  is  nearly  useless  without  practical  instruc- 
tion. 
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tion.     The  zeal  of  the  Curator  has  no  encouragement, 
^'  Full  many  afiower  is  born  to  blush  unseen^" 

arid  much  labour  and  expense  are  entirely  thrown  away. 
Those  who  from  ignorance  may  undervalue   the 
science  of  Botany,  as  a  branch  of  academical  edu- 
cation, must  be  aware,  that  while  there  are  public 
foundations,  and  a  royal   endowment   for  the   pur- 
pose, it  is  not  at  the  option  of  any  person  whether  it 
should  be  publicly  taught  or  not.    The  paramount  duty 
i  of  those,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  revenues,  is  to 
I  render  them  as  useful  as  possible ;  or  at  least,  not  to 
'  stand  purposely  in  the  way  of  their  being  so.  A  strange 
doctrine  has  been  broached  of  late,  of  which,  though 
only  covertly  insinuated,  I  have  now  and  then  met 
with  traces, — that  public  lectures  in  the  University  are 
not  at  all  desirable.     A  late  writer,  it  seems,  in  a  de- 
scription or  history  of  Cambridge,  has  suggested,  that 
**  the  writings  of  Professor  Martyn  and  Sir  James 
"  Smith,  render  Botanical  Lectures  at  Cambridge  un- 
**  necessary,  especially  as  the  garden  is  in  such  good 
"  order."  I  know  this  book  merely  from  the  Monthly 
Review,  and  I  quote  from  memory.     I  recollect  that 
the  reviewer,  aware  of  the  drift  of  this  insidious  pas- 
sage, gave  the  words  in  italics.     The  writer  appears 
to  have  been  the  friend  of  some  candidate,  who  wished 
to  avoid  lecturing ;  but  it  required  uncommon  assu- 
rance to  make  use  of  the  superior  merits  of  a  rival, 
I  and  of  his  supporter,  as  an  argument  for  rendering 
I  the  appointment  a  scandalous  sinecure.   If  such  prin- 
*  ciples 
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ciples  or  arguments  do  ever  venture  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  face  of  day,  it  becomes  necessary  to  set 
forth  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  object  of  Botanical 
instruction  at  Cambridge,  the  benefits  from  thence  to 
be  derived,  and  the  means  I  should  take  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end.  Tliis  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

XJOTANY  has  always  m^de  a  prominent  part  of  the  ge- 
neral system  of  Academical  education,  in  most  Uni- 
A'ersities,  ever  since  the  revival  of  learning.  In  many 
it  is  one  of  the  studies,  in  which  young  men  are  ex- 
amined for  their  degrees.  In  Sweden,  always  so  fer- 
tile in  distinguished  philosophers,  Natural  Science 
takes  place  of  every  other,  being  the  pursuit  which 
leads  to  preferment  in  church  and  state,  like  the  Ma- 
thematics at  Cambridge.  At  Edinburgh,  the  attend- 
ance on  a  course  of  Botany  is  requisite  to  the  obtain- 
ing a  medical  degree,  as  in  numerous  Universities  on 
the  Continent.  Professorships,  no  sinecures,  are  every 
where  established  for  its  support ;  public  gardens  are 
considered  as  an  essential  requisite  in  every  Academi- 
cal foundation,  and  public  libraries  are  stored  with 
botanical  books.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  Protestant  and  Catholic  establishments. 
Neither  does  the  biographical  history  of  this  science, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  record  the  election  of  a  Pro- 
fessor in  general  as  clogged  with  any  restrictions.  On 
the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  men  of 
eminence,  in  this  and  other  studies,  to  be  removed 
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from  one  University  to  another,  according  as  any  par- 
ticular Professorship  may  be  better  worth  having,  or 
any  distinguished  man  seem  more  Ukely  to  be  useful 
in  one  or  another  situation.  In  times  of  controversy  or 
poHtical  contention  indeed,  the  difference  between  a 
CathoUc  and  a  Protestant  has  occasionally  stood  in 
the  way  of  an  appointment  of  this  kind.  When  Louis 
XIV.  revoked  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  and  by 
that  means  drove  thousands  of  his  Protestant  subjects, 
with  various  arts  and  mraiufactures,  out  of  France,  to 
take  shelter  in  England  and  other  countries,  Magnol 
had  long  taught  Botany  at  Montpellier.  He  was 
among  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  that  Uni- 
versity as  a  physician  and  a  man.  His  eminence  in 
Botanical  science  caused  a  great  influx  of  students 
from  all  quarters,  and  amongst  others  Fagon  and 
Tournefort,  two  very  illustrious  names,  resorted  Xo 
Montpellier,  on  purpose  to  avail  themselves  of  his  in- 
structions. He  was  one  of  four  persons,  who  had 
been  recommended  to  the  King,  to  fill  the  vacant  Pro- 
fessorship of  Botany,  in  1667,  but,  being  a  Protestant, 
he  was  not  elected.  The  place  continued  vacant ;  but 
Magnol,  without  the  appointment,  was  allowed  to  re- 
main the  actual  Professor,  teaching  this  science,  on 
the  most  philosophical  principles,  to  crowded  audi- 
ences, to  the  great  benefit  of  the  town  and  University. 
On  the  revocation  of  the  above-mentioned  edict  how- 
ever, he  must  have  resigned  his  situation  and  con- 
nexions, if  not  his  life,  had  he  not  turned  Catholic.- 

King 
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King  Solomon  himself,  with  all  his  botanical  know- 
ledge, must,  in  this  case,  have  submitted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mistress  of  the  King  of  France.     To  re- 
cord such  an  instance,  in  a  Protestant  country,  will 
not,  I  presume,  lead  in  any  manner  to  its  imitation, 
nor  to  the  justification  of  intolerance  in  any  shape  or 
degi-ee.    The  principle  must  in  itself  appear  so  odious, 
that  few  will  be  found  desirous  of  sheltering  them- 
selves under  it,  even  for  the  concealment  of  other  mo- 
tives, founded  in  interest,  envy,  or  conscious  inferiority. 
The  study  of  plants  has,  from  its  first  assuming  the 
air  of  a  learned  pursuit,  been  always  considered  as  the 
hand-maid  of  medicine.     A  knowledge  of  the  quali- 
ties of  herbs  and  roots  is  esteemed,  in  every  country 
with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted,  a  most  essential 
qualification  in  a  medical  practitioner.   It  must  there- 
fore be  necessaiy  for  him  to  know  one  plant  from 
another.     From  the  mode  in  which  physic  was  stu- 
died and  practised  on  the  revival  of  literature  in  Eu- 
rope, a  botanist  was  almost  identified  with  a  learned 
physician.    To  know  the  various  plants  recommended 
for  their  virtues  by  the  Greek,  Roman  and  Arabian 
writers,  was  necessarily  the  first  object  of  those  who 
were  to  follow  their  prescriptions.     This  accounts  for 
the  early  establishment  of  botanic  gardens ;  the  num- 
ber of  commentaries  and  ilhistrationsof  Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides,  Serapio,  Avicenna,  &c. ;  and  the  great 
assiduity  with  which  Botany  has  ever  been  cultivated, 
as  a  branch  of  medical  education. 

Nor 
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Nor  have  Tlieologians  neglected  this  study,  so  hn-' 
portant,  in  many  instances,  for  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures.  Numerous  and  very  profound 
works  have  been  dedicated  to  that  object,  which,  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  is  still  a  favourite  pur- 
suit among  the  learned.  This  department  of  botany 
is  far  more  abstruse  than  the  former.  It  requires  ex- 
tensive and  various  erudition ;  a  more  particular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  species  of  oriental  plants,  than 
most  practical,  or  even  learned,  botanists  possess; 
and  a  singularly  acute  and  penetrating  turn  of  mind, 
under  the  direction  of  a  severe  and  accurate  judgment. 
Some  who  have  undertaken  the  task,  have  been,  if 
possible,  too  ingenious  and  learned,  whence  they  have 
wandered  into  far-fetched  theories  and  imaginations, 
like  the  Rudbecks,  and  Olaus  Celsius.  Others  have 
been  too  limited  in  their  knowledge,  and  too  partial 
in  their  inquiries,  like  some  modern  German  writers. 
We  must  however  do  our  neighbours  on  the  continent 
the  justice  of  allowing,  that  the  zeal  with  which  they 
at  present  devote  themselves  to  these  curious  and  im- 
portant investigations,  is  highly  honourabl'^  to  them, 
and  some  reproach  to  ourselves.  Several  English  wri- 
ters, Shaw,  Pococke,  and  others,  have  formerly  lent 
their  aid  to  such  inquiries,  but  no  one  among  us  has 
regularly  taken  up  the  determination  of  the  plants 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ ;  which  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  botany,  would  prove  almost  a  new 
study,  fertile  in  entertainment  and  instruction,  and 

highly 
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highly  creai  table  to  any  sufficiently  competent  and 
learned  clergyman. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  qualities  and  medical 
uses  of  plants  has  been  found  useful  by  many  an  in- 
telligent person  in  the  country,  especially  the  pastors 
of  retired  villages,  who  may  often,  by  means  of  a  slight 
stock  of  such  knowledge,  guard  their  humble  and  un- 
instructed  neighbours  from  harm,  by  pointing  out 
noxious  vegetables,  or  direct  them  to  salutary  oneSj 
for  the  purposes  of  food  or  medicine.  Hence  Dr. 
Walker,  the  enlightened  founder  of  the  Cambridge 
garden,  was  desirous  of  having  parts  of  it  allotted  to 
distinct  collections  of  useful,  medical,  or  noxious 
plants ;  all  which  might  thus  be  rendered  familiar  to 
those  persons,  who  were  about  to  be  dispersed  over 
the  country,  to  fill  one  of  the  most  respectable  stations 
in  human  society ;  with  whose  more  important  duties 
such  knowledge  might  advantageously  be  combined. 
The  Professor  of  Botany,  in  concurrence  with  this  de- 
sign, has  always  dedicated  a  portion  of  his  lectures  to 
the  demonstration  of  such  plants,  and  a  commentary 
on  their  properties.  But  where  now  are  the  materials, 
and  where  the  learning  that  is  to  turn  them  to  ac- 
count ? 

Long  since  Botanical  Lectures  have  ceased  to  be 
read  at  Cambridge,  the  study  of  the  properties  of 
plants  has  assumed  a  new  face.  It  is  no  longer  em- 
pirical, or  pursued  on  merely  practical  or  experimen- 
tal principles,  though  such  ought  to  overrule  all  theo- 
retical 
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retical  inquiries.  Linnaeus  has  long  ago  suggested 
means  for  judging  a  priori  of  the  qualities  of  any  new 
plant,  either  from  its  natural  affinity  to  some  others 
already  known,  or  some  peculiarity  of  character,  struc- 
ture, colour,  or  flavour,  indicative  in  itself  of  certain 
inherent  properties.  This  curious  subject  has  not 
been  sufticieiitly  followed  up.  The  late  Dr.  Hope  at 
Edinburgh  was  very  attentive  to  it,  and  impressed  it 
much  on  the  attention  of  his  pupils.  To  be  able  to 
judge  of  a  plant,  at  first  sight,  respecting  its  whole- 
some or  dangerous  nature,  whether  residing  in  the 
whole  plant,  or  any  particular  part,  must  obviously  be 
very  desirable ;  nor  is  it  a  slight  matter  to  have  the 
power  of  communicating  the  principles  of  such  know- 
ledge to  others,  for  their  instruction.  To  extend  our 
own  observations  and  inquiries  further  and  further, 
there  being  no  end  to  such  investigations,  as  combined 
with  a  study  of  the  natural  affinities  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  is  a  pursuit  well  worthy  of  a  comprehensive 
and  enlightened  mind. 

Botany,  as  a  branch  of  public  education,  has  slept 
so  long  at  Cambridge,  that  I  have  scarcely  met  with 
any  body  there  who  is  aware  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  ought  now  to  be  taught,  or  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  its  pursuit. 

The  ^tudy  divides  itself  into  three  parts.  Many 
teachers,  even  in  Universities,  are  accustomed  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  mere  technical  classification 
and  discrimination  of  plants.     To  demonstrate  the 
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Linnaean  classes  and  orders,  the  characters  of  some 
genera  and  species,  and  the  sexes  of  vegetables ;  to 
intersperse  accounts  of  the  qualities  of  some  that  are 
used  in  medicine ; — such  is  the  usual  routine  of  a 
course  of  botanical  lectures.  Dr.  Hope  at  Edinburgh, 
and  Professor  Martyn  at  Cambridge,  first  advanced 
beyond  these  narrow  limits.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dry  than  what  is  called  a  botanical  demonstration  in 
certain  foreign  schools,  and  in  the  hands  of  some  Pro- 
fessors. The  eminent  teachers  just  mentioned,  intro- 
duced the  Physiology  of  plants,  the  structure  and  uses 
of  their  various  parts,  and  their  general  anatomy.  Of 
this  Linnaeus  had  set  the  example ;  whose  lectures,  by 
the  fascination  of  his  manner,  the  clearness  of  his 
ideas,  and  his  facility  and  lively  mode  of  communica- 
tion, are  said  to  have  engaged  universal  notice,  and  to 
have  been  constantly  attended  by  many  hundreds  of 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  second 
branch  of  botanical  instruction  I  must  now  more  par- 
ticularly consider. 

The  anatomy  of  the  vegetable  body,  and  the  uses 
of  its  different  parts,  were  very  learnedly  investigated  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  byMalpighi 
at  Bologna,  nnd  Grew  at  London,  independent  of  each 
other.  Physiology  had  made  great  advances  a  little 
before  that  period,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries 
of  the  immortal  Harvey,  relative  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  generation  of  animals.  He  led 
the  way  to  all  that  was  done  in  natural  science  for 

near 
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near  half  a  century.  Of  him,  as  having  been  a  scholar 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge  may  well  be  proud ;  so 
long,  at  least,  as  she  continues  to  encourage  and  to 
cultivate  similar  pursuits.  The  experiments  of  our 
countryman  Dr.  Hales,  and,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
those  of  Du  Hamel  at  Paris,  threw  great  light  upon 
the  observations  of  Grew  and  Malpighi ;  and  Du  Ha- 
mel founded  upon  them  the  first  general  theory  of 
vegetation  ever  given  to  the  public.  It  was  indeed 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactor)%  evidently  liable  to  many 
objections,  and  is  now  certainly  known  to  be  errone- 
ous, inasmuch  as  it  taught,  or  rather  supposed,  the 
woody  fibres  of  plants  to  be  their  circulating  vessels. 
This  theory,  however,  such  as  I  found  it,  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  explaining,  laying  open  its  difficulties 
and  imperfections,  in  various  courses  of  Botanical  lec- 
tures, which  for  several  years  formed  a  branch  of  me- 
dical education  in  London,  at  Guy's  hospital,  as  well 
as  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The  subject  of  Ve- 
getable Physiology  was  new,  and  became  popular. 
Medical  practitioners  in  general  thought  proper  to 
testify  their  curiosity  concerning  it.  My  ever  re- 
spected friends  Dr.  Baillie  and  Dr.  David  Pitcairn ; 
one  in  the  height  of  his  occupation  as  an  anatomical 
teacher ;  the  other  in  his  fullest  practice  as  a  physi- 
ciap^ ;  found  leisure  to  make  a  part  of  my  audience. 
The  niost  eminent  in  science  are  most  desirous  of  ifti- 
provement  from  any  source ;  for  who  that  ever  possess- 
ed valuable  knowledge,  ever  thought  he  knew  enough  ? 

c  An 
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An  outline  of  the  theory  of  vegetation  ju«t  mentioned 
may  be  found  in  a  Syllabus,  published  at  the  time. 

A  more  complete  illustration  of,  I  trust,  a  more 
correct  hypothesis,  is  given  in  a  work  entitled  Intro- 
duction to  Botany,  of  which  a  third  edition  came  out 
in  1814,  and  a  fourth  is  now  in  the  press.  This  latter 
theory,  supported  by  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Darwin, 
and  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  learned  and  ingenious  Presi- 
dent of  the  Horticultural  Society,  need  not  be  ex- 
plained here.  It  is  the  only  one,  the  foregoing  ex- 
cepted, which  has  appeared  in  England,  and  is  the  bar 
sis  of  my  lectures  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  matter  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
fresh  discoveries  are  daily  making.  An  account  of 
such,  and  of  Mr.  Knight's  more  recent  investigations, 
whose  works  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  philosophi- 
cal Botany,  must  now  make  a  part  in  every  course  of 
Botanical  Lectures.  Such  will  be  heard,  with  most 
advantage,  by  those  who  have  pursued  anatomical 
studies ;  but  the  economy  of  the  different  external 
parts  of  the  vegetable  body,  and  their  various  uses, 
form  an  entertaining  subject,  intelligible  to  all ;  and 
on  this  I  have  scarcely  ever  given  a  course  of  lectures, 
without  finding  something  new  to  add,  either  in  the 
way  of  illustration  or  discover}^  The  subject  is  inex^ 
haustible.  Every  plant,  in  a  different  way,  proclaims 
its  Creators  power  and  wisdom,  and  charms  a  con- 
templative mind  with  a  beautiful  display  of  order,  fit- 
ness and  variety. 

The 


Tlie  third  branch  into  which  Botanical  science  na-' 
turally  divides  itself,  consists  of  the  Philosophical 
Principles  of  arrangement.  These  constitute  the 
deepest  and  most  extensive  part  of  the  study,  by  which 
it  ranks  among  the  most  abstruse,  as  well  as  the  most 
interesting,  pursuits  of  the  human  mind.  A8  the 
principles  of  artificial  classification  and  discrimination 
form  the  introductory  part  of  our  science,  and  teach 
us  to  distinguish  one  plant  from  another ;  the  consi- 
deration of  the  natural  affinities  of  vegetables  instructs 
us  in  their  true  properties,  their  several  relationships 
to  each  other,  though  apparently  ever  so  remote,  and 
Jays  the  only  certain  foundation  for  that  great  deside- 
ratum  in  Botany,  a  natural  mode  of  arrangement.  In 
this  department  we  are  all  learners.  It  has  long  been 
too  much  neglected  in  England,  because  botanists 
found  they  could  know  plants  very  well  without  iU 
At  present  it  is  in  danger  of  being  cultivated,  among 
the  French  at  least,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  artificial 
classification ;  by  which  the  study  of  the  Vegetable 
world  would  again  relapse  into  a  dark  and  learned 
pursuit,  fit  only  for  the  closet  of  the  philosopher. 
For  a  long  course  of  time  Botany  has  happily  been 
progressive  as  an  elegant  and  familiar  amusement, 
accessible  to  the  young,  the  unlearned,  or  the  accom- 
plished ;  contributing  to  health  in  the  country,  to  so- 
cial intercourse  in  the  town ;  teaching  the  youthful 
mind  to  think  and  observe;  diffusing  a  charm  around 
the  couch  of  the  invalid,  or  the  retreat  of  the  afflicted. 

c  2  With 
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With  these  views  before  us,  its  illustrations  are  treat- 
ed in  a  different  manner  from  what  has  been  usual 
among  physicians  or  anatomists,  and  without  losing 
any  real  instruction,  the  most  delicate  mind  may 
pursue  it  without  restraint. 

The  Botanical  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, for  about  twelve  years  past,  being  addressed 
to  a  mixed  audience,  of  the  fashionable  world,  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  have  necessarily  been 
conducted  so  as  to  be  suitable  and  unexceptionable 
for  such  an  audience.  I  trust  they  have  made  some 
botanists,  and  many  admirers  of  the  works  of  Nature 
in  general ;  I  know  they  have  been  undertaken  and 
pursued  with  great  satisfaction  on  my  part,  and  have 
procured  me  many  valuable  acquaintances  and  friends. 

I  had  flattered  myself  that  a  more  deep  and  scienti- 
fic course,  than  would  have  been  suitable  or  intel- 
ligible to  the  general  society  of  the  metropolis,  might 
have  been  heard  with  interest  and  benefit  by  a  ma- 
thematical audience  at  Cambridge.  I  have  scarcely 
ever  had  time  or  opportunity  for  entering  into  the 
details,  requisite  to  make  the  subject  understood,  had 
my  hearers  been  of  a  description  to  follow  me  with 
advantage,  or  to  keep  up  their  attention  to  the  in- 
quiry. A  teacher  cannot  but  proceed  with  the  more 
alacrity,  in  proportion  as  the  learning  of  his  hearers, 
as  well  as  their  zeal,  goes  along  with  him. 
In  steriles  campos  noluntjvgaferrejuvenci: 
Pingue  solum  lassat,  sedjuvat  ipse  labor. 

I  must 
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I  must  therefore  acknowledge,  that  I  ha4  anticipated 
great  pleasure,  in  bringing  into  use  various  matter, 
which  many  years'  devotion  to  my  favourite  study  has 
been  accumulating ;  which  the  turn  lately  taken  by 
Botanical  science  renders,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
fashionable  among  the  learned  ;  and  which  is  so  in- 
timately allied  to  the  train  of  study  pursued  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

If  mathematical  science  be  more  peculiarly  the  as- 
sociate of  natural  knowledge,  classical  studies  often 
derive  illustration  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  natural  history.  The  botanical 
commentary  upon  Virgil,  by  the  elder  Professor  Mar- 
tyn,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  every  student, 
who  wishes  to  know  what  he  is  reading  about.  Nor 
is  the  subject  exhausted  even  by  that  able  botanist. 
Tlie  Acanthus  of  Virgil  is  still  undetermined.  That 
it  is  not  the  AKCiv9cc  of  Dioscorides,  the  supposed  origin 
of  the  Corinthian  capital,  any  attentive  reader  of  the 
Roman  poet  must  perceive.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an 
evergreen  with  flexible  tuigs,  forming  thickets,  clip- 
ped by  the  gardener  in  winter,  and  bearing  berries. 
All  this  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  real  Accnithiis,  and 
I  am  persuaded  of  what  no  commentator  has  hitherto 
conjectured,  that  Virgil's  plant  is  our  Common  Holly, 
a  shrub  not  indicated  in  any  other  part  of  his  writings, 
though  frequent  in  Italian  gardens  and  thickets,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  throughout  Europe. 

Commentators  not  versed  in  Natural  History,  are 
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apt  to  suppose  the  same  rtame  must  always  mean  the 
same  thing.  Thus,  in  Scripture  botany,  the  Hebrew 
CXin,  Dudaim,  or  Love  Plants,  mentioned  twice  in 
the  Bible,  and  described  in  Solomon's  Song  as  having 
a  sweet  smell,  may  be  any  herb  or  flower  to  which  the 
qualities  of  a  charm,  or  philter,  had  been  attributed, 
without  applying  precisely  to  any  one  in  particular ; 
nor  does  it  by  any  means  follow,  that  the  Dudaim  of 
Genesis  and  of  Solomon's  Song  are  the  same.  Here 
Botanists  have  lost  their  labour,  in  searching  for  this 
famous  plant  amongst  all  the  fragrant  flowers,  fruits, 
or  even  fungi ^  upon  record.  In  another  instance 
Botany  has  very  happily  elucidated  a  most  obscure 
text.  The  second  book  of  Kings,  chap.  6.  v.  25,  re- 
cords, that  during  the  siege  of  Samaria,  "Dove's  dung" 
sold  for  an  enormous  price.  In  vain  have  critics  la- 
boured to  explain  this ;  some  imagining  the  dung  of 
pigeons  was  used  as  fuel,  others  as  a  manure.  Lin- 
naeus first  pointed  out,  that  the  roots  of  Ornithogalum^ 
or  Star  of  Bethlehem,  being  the  common  food  of  the 
poor  in  Palaestine,  to  this  day,  must  have  been  the 
article  in  question ;  the  name  of  Ornithogalum,  (Bird's 
milk,)  which  had  puzzled  all  etymologists,  applying  to 
the  streaks  of  green  and  white  in  its  flower,  which 
thus  resembles  the  dung  of  birds.  There  is  a  cele- 
brated text,  of  great  beauty,  to  which  I  have  ventured 
to  apply  a  botanical  elucidation.  Our  Saviour  says 
to  his  disciples,  Matth.  chap.  6.  v.  28,  ''Consider  the 
Ulies  of  the  field  how  they  grow."     This  is  commonly 
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supposed  to  apply  either  to  the  Wliite  Lily,  or  the  Tulip, 
neither  of  which  is  wild  in  Palaestine.  It  is  natural 
to  presume  the  Divine  Teacher,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  called  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  some  ob- 
ject at  hand ;  and  as  the  fields  of  the  Levant  are  over- 
tun  with  the  Amaryllis  lutea^  whose  golden  liliaceous 
flowers,  in  autumn,  afford  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  gorgeous  objects  in  nature,  the  expression  of 
♦*  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  not  being  arrayed  hke 
one  of  these,"  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  I  consider 
the  feeling  with  which  this  was  expressed  as  the  high- 
est honour  ever  done  to  the  study  of  plants ;  and  if 
my  botanical  conjecture  be  right,  we  learn  a  chrono- 
logical fact,  respecting  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  was  delivered. 

If  I  were  addressing  myself  to  the  commercial  world, 
I  could  deduce  many  arguments  in  favour  of  my  be- 
loved science,  from  its  possible  application  to  many 
useful  arts,  and  from  several  actual  instances  of  its 
having  been  so  employed.  But  I  rather  prefer  abrief  con- 
clusion of  this  chapter,  with  recommending  Botany  as 
a  healthful  relaxation  of  the  mind  and  body  to  persons 
of  a  studious  turn,  who  may  be  permanently  fixed  in 
the  country.  It  will  incite  them  to  take  air  and  ex- 
ercise in  the  intervals  of  more  serious  studies  or  du- 
ties. The  contemplation  of  nature  will  harmonize 
with  all  their  best  feelings  and  pursuits ;  will  cheer 
tnany  a  weary  hour ;  and  soothe  many  a  pang  of  sym- 
pathy, for  distress  which  they  cannot  always  remove. 
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If  they  thus  cultivate  natural  history  for  their  own  be- 
nefit only,  it  will  not  prove  tedious  or  unentertain- 
ing ;  for  a  man  who  traces  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his 
works,  will  never  want  a  companion.  But  it  will  be 
hard  indeed  if  the  most  sequestered  village  does  not 
afford  some  being,  stamped  with  the  Divine  image, 
capable  of  mental  and  moral  improvement  through 
such  means.  No  study  is  better  calculated  to  exer- 
cise the  discriminating  powers,  from  the  earliest  youth. 
The  idle  hours  of  many  a  young  rustic  might  be  be^ 
neficially  employed  in  collecting  or  discovering  plants, 
and  in  learning  from  his  superiors  their  qualities  and 
uses.  His  ignorant  and  vicious  habits  of  tormenting 
supposed  noxious  animals,  might  and  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected by  an  enlightened  pastor,  who  might  teach  him 
that  every  thing  has  its  use,  and  that  the  removal  of 
many  different  birds,  reptiles,  or  insects,  usually  con- 
sidered as  pernicious,  would  perhaps  prove  the  most 
serious  evil  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  him. 

Of  the  pleasures  of  horticulture  in  the  country  lit^ 
tie  requires  to  be  said.  From  the  palace  to  the  cot-r 
tage  this  taste  is  universal.  Even  in  towns,  a  few 
languishing  exotics  decorate  almost  every  window, 
from  the  garret  of  the  weaver,  to  the  fashionable  baU 
cony  or  veranda.  The  Botanic  garden  at  Cambridge, 
notwithstanding  the  care  and  skill  of  its  late  or  pre- 
sent Curator,  has  long  wanted  that  patronage,  which 
is  requisite  to  maintain  its  due  perfection.  The  smoky 
neighbourhood,  and  exhausted  soil,  are  great  obstacles 

to 
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to  the  presentation  of  its  present  stock  of  curious  or 
delicate  plants,  nor  are  its  resources  adequate  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  novelties  daily  brought  into  the 
countr}'.  In  this  last  respect  a  Professor  whose  foreign 
correspondence  is  extensive,  might  be  of  eminent  ser- 
vice ;  nor  would  collectors  in  this  country  withhold 
their  contributions  to  a  public  institution,  so  conducted 
as  to  answer  the  scientific  ends  of  its  foundation. 
Tlie  possessor  of  one  of  the  choicest  and  most  splendid 
collections  in  England  has  already  promised  me  every 
duplicate  in  his  garden,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  meet- 
ing with  similar  instances  of  munificence  from  vari- 
ous quarters. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

1  HAT  the  Professorship  of  Botany,  like  several  other 
at  Cambridge,  is  open  to  any  candidate,  has  already 
been  mentioned ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit on  that  head.     Many  persons  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact,  nor  of  the  advantages  attending  it.     They 
are  too  apt  to  consider  Professorships  as  benefices^ 
whose  duties,  if  any,  may  be  performed  by  one  per- 
son as  well  as  another,  and  which  therefore  are  solely 
destined  to  reward  merit,  of  any  kind,  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University.     If  this  merit  be  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  study  for  which  the  Professorship  is 
founded,  so  much  the  better ;  but  at  any  Pftte  it  is 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  most  transcendent  abili- 
ties in  any  one,  not  belonging  to  the  University,  can 
give  him  no  claim  to  the  appointment,  however  use- 
ful he  might  be  in  such  a  situation.     Others  look 
upon  Professorships  as  public  trusts,    founded  and 
endowed  for  specific  ends,  the  most  obvious  of  which 
is  the  instruction  of  the  students  of  the  University  in 
particular  sciences.     That  the  duties  of  such  appoint- 
ments should  be  well  performed,  they  consider  as  not 
only  for  the  advantage  of  the  scholars,  but  of  the 

University 


tJniversit)'  itself,  which  by  that  liieans  would  be  better 
;ittended,  atid  more  celebrated.  AVith  respect  to 
sciences  which  do  not,  like  Matlieinatics  at  Cam- 
bridge, make  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the 
place,  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  fittest  person* 
might  be  found  out  of  its  limits  ;  who  having  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  such  sciences,  and  having 
ipursued  them  in  other  places,  might  be  more  deeply 
versed  in  them,  than  those  who  had  wanted  simiUi? 

iwivantages. ^The  question  indeed  comes  into  this 

short  compass,  whether  a  Professorship  should  be 
destined  to  benefit  the  Professor,  or  the  University. 

The  above  question  however  seems  entirely  of  mo- 
dern date  ;  and  that  it  should  be  a  question  at  all,  is 
remarkable.  Nothing  of  the  kind  appears  ever  to 
have  been  started  at  Cambridge,  when  its  Professor- 
ships were  founded.  That  of  Chemistry  was  first 
bestowed  on  a  foreigner,  probably  a  catholic,  John 
Francis  Vigani  of  Verona,  on  its  foundation  in  1702. 
The  first  Professor  of  Anatomy,  George  Rolf,  in 
1707,  was  a  stranger  to  the  University,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  taken  a  degree,  though  he  1^- 
tured,  or  at  least  held  the  appointment,  twenty-on^ 
years.  The  first  Professor  of  Music,  Nicholas  Sta- 
gins,  in  1684,  like  one  of  liis  successors,  the  fanloo* 
Dr.  Green,  was  a  stranger.  The  late  PrcVfessor  of 
that  science.  Dr.  Randall,  to  the  day  of  hid  death, 
regularly  attended,  as  I  am  informed  by  more  than 
one  authority,  a  dissenting  place  of  woreh^  it  Cam- 
f -.  bridge. 
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bridge.  Instances  of  strangers,  or  even  foreigners, 
not  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  having  in 
earlier  times  been  Professors  at  Cambridge,  as  well 
as  at  Oxford,  are  numerous.  I  have  not  now  leisure 
to  point  them  out,  nor  to  say  all  that  might  be  ad- 
vanced on  this  subject.  My  immediate  business  is 
with  the  history  of  the  Botanical  Professorship. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  public  teacher  of 
Botany,  nor  any  foundation  for  that  purpose,  at  Cam- 
bridge, before  the  year  1724,  when  Mr.  Richard 
Bradley,  F.R.S.,  was  recommended  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  celebrated  William  Sherard.  He  had 
been  educated  a  gardener,  but  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  many  Botanical  publications,  especially  a  work 
on  Succulent  Plants,  still  in  repute.  He  was  also  a 
physiological  writer,  and  contributed  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  structure  of  vegetables,  and  the  doctrine 
of  their  sexes,  then  much  in  dispute.  Bradley  was 
electeid  Professor  Nov.  10,  1724,  a  Grace  having 
been  granted  for  that  purpose  by  the  Caput.  Though 
a  man  of  ability,  he  fell  into  an  irregular  course  of 
life ;  reading  lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica  only. 
He  never  became  a  member  of  the  University,  ex- 
cept as  Professor,  nor  took  any  degree  at  Cambridge 
or  elsewhere.  Bradley  died  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1732. 

Mr.  John  Martyn,  F.R.S. ,  recommended  to  the 
University  by  Sherard  and  Sloane,  had  been  permitted 
to  read  Botanical  Lectures,  for  the  course  of  six  years 

before. 
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before  the  death  of  the  first  Professor.  When  that 
event  took  place,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  Pro- 
fessorship, and  his  friends  imagined  he  would  succeed 
without  opposition,  there  being  no  person  in  the  Uni- 
versity, as  his  son  assures  me,  who  knev^  any  thing  of 
Botany.  Trinity  and  St.  John  s  Colleges,  however, 
each  produced  a  candidate,  but  their  pretensions  were 
slight.  There  was  nothing  to  be  got,  but  by  exerting 
themselves  so  as  to  lecture  with  ability,  and  they  soon 
withdrew.  The  Grace,  which  it  seems  was  requisite 
to  be  renewed  before  Mr.  Martyn's  election  took  place, 
was  in  danger  of  interruption  in  the  Caput,  by  a  sur- 
mise of  his  being  a  Non  Juror.  This  it  appears  was 
a  calumny;  for  he  declares  in  one  of  his  letters  that 
he  was  never  unwilling  to  take  the  requisite  oaths, 
and  he  removed  the  difficulty  by  taking  them ;  after 
which  his  election  followed  on  the  8th  of  February, 

1733.  Having  friends  in  Emmanuel  College,  he 
consequently  entered  there,  but  never  had  any  degree. 
He  kept  five  terms,  with  a  view  to  proceeding  regu- 
larly with  the  degrees  in  physic,  in  the  practice  of 
which  he  had  long  been  engaged  at  London  ;  but  his 
marriage  in  1732,  and  the  business  of  his  profession, 
hindered  this  scheme.  As  long  as  his  declining 
health,  and  his  medical  occupations,  would  permit, 
Mr.  Martyn  zealously  pursued  his  Botanical  objects  at 
Cambridge.     But  he  gave  no  lectures  after  the  year 

1734.  Tliis  is  attributed  to  a  deficiency  of  encourage- 
ment, especially  to  the  disappointment  he  experienced 

in 
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m  th$  want  of  a  Botanic  Garden,  projected  in  1731, 
by  a  Mr.  Brownell,  of  Willingham,  but  which  most 
unaccountably  came  to  nothing.  Tlie  ground  was 
pitched  upon,  and  Philip  Miller,  the  celebrated  gar- 
dener and  botanist,  was  called  in  to  give  his  opinion 
and  assistance  ;  but  "  Mr.  Browneirs  estate,"  says  the 
present  Professor  Marlyn,  "  was  diverted  into  another 
channel."  What  became  of  it,  does  not  appear.  Bo- 
tany fell  into  a  deep  sleep  at  Cambridge  from  the  year 
1734  to  1/61.  The  Professor  had  no  stipend,  and 
was  probably  not  called  upon  to  lecture. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Walker,  Vice  Master  of  Tri- 
nity, appears  to  have  given  the  first  impulse  to  the 
revival  of  the  science,  and  surely  desert  es  to  be  classed 
among  its  most  eminent  promoters.  When  he  pro- 
jected his  foundation  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  of 
the  Lectureship  thereto  annexed,  he  evidently  design- 
ed to  make  both  independent  of  the  University  Pro- 
fessorship, and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  persons 
who,  from  their  high  situations,  were  most  likely  to 
maintain  that  independence,  and  to  render  the  trust, 
at  all  times,  effectual.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Walker  na- 
turally looked  towards  the  existing  Professor,  a  man 
so  eminent  in  character,  as  well  as  in  science,  and, 
while  it  was  possible,  so  active  in  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  his  place.  These  he  was  no  longer  in  a  capacity 
to  resume.  He  therefore  proposed  to  resign  the  Pro- 
fessorship in  favour  of  his  son,  then  about  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  in  whose  person  the  several  appointment^ 

might 
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might  be  united,  and  by  whose  knowledge  and  ^si-^ 
duity  all  their  ends  might  be  answered.  This  gentle- 
man, the  present  Professor,  was  educated  at  Sidney 
College,  and  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  No  timtt 
having  been  given  for  opponents  to  start  up,  and  his 
pretensions  being  in  every  point  irrefragable,  he  wai 
felected  without  opposition  in  176 1 .  For  about  thirty 
years  Professor  Martyn  devoted  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  favourite  science,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Botanic  Garden ;  nor  has  he  been  lesi^ 
arduously  employed  in  the  publication  of  several  bo- 
lanical  works,  especially  the  new  edition  of  Miller's 
Gardener's  Dictionary,  in  four  volumes  folio,  which  in 
his  hands  has  become  a  learned  botanical,  as  well  a* 
horticultural,  book,  containing  a  complete  body  of  in- 
formation on  that  subject,  up  to  the  time  of  its  pub* 
lication. 

By  the  above  detail  the  reader  will  perceive,  that 
my  pretensions  to  the  Botanical  Professorship,  though 
s  stranger  in  the  University,  were  not  unauthorized 
or  unexampled.  If  the  recommendation  of  the  Pro- 
fessor were  of  no  avail  in  the  opinion  of  the  electors, 
my  known  situation,  and  various  publications,  render- 
td  them  competent  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  my 
doing  no  discredit  to  their  choice ;  on  which  subject 
it  would  be  unjust  in  me  to  conceal  that  their  decla- 
rations have  been,  at  all  times,  unanimous  and  highly 
flattering.  If  precedent,  so  powerful  in  the  opinion 
of  public  bodies,  were  to  be  their  guide,  it  is  evidently 

in 
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in  my  favour;  two  otit'^f'  the  three  Professors,  Vrho 
have  ah-eady  occupied  the  Botanical  chair  at  Cam- 
bridge, having  been  as  much  strangers  there  as  my- 
self. It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  I  should  there- 
fore persist  in  standing  on  the  ground  which  is  cer- 
tainly most  honourable  to  both  parties.  If  I  were 
appointed  to  the  Professorship,  I  should  be  proud  to 
become  immediately  a  member  of  the  University,  and 
to  forward,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  all  its  views  of  scien- 
tific advancement.  There  are  means  by  which  I 
might  eventually  contribute  much  to  that  end,  but  I 
^wi;^  to  hold  out  nothing  that  I  cannot  immediately 
accomplish,  A  member  of  most  of  the  learned  bo- 
dies in  Europe  and  America,  cannot,  it  is  hoped, 
prove  any  disgrace  to  the  University,  though,  for  pe- 
culiar and  sufficient  reasons,  not  honoured  with  its 
degrees.  As  I  have  entered  on  the  subject,  I  hope 
the  reader  will  excuse  my  egotism,  which  from  the 
^W§iy  nature  of  the  thing  is  unavoidable. 

I  must  therefore  plead  a  collateral  circumstance, 
against  my  exclusion  on  any  of  the  before- mentioned 
grounds.  The  late  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Oxford,  who  died  in  1/94,  left  an  est^^fce 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  his  Flora  Gi^c^^-f. 
splendid  work,  the  drawings  of  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  prepared,  but  he  did  not  live  to  make  any  de- 
^scriptionSj  nor  to  compose  the  historical  and  critiqal 
P^rt  of  the  work.  His  executors  were  directed  to  find 
.^out^lt  person  for  tliis  purpose.     They  fixed  upon  me, 

nor 
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nor  were  any  objections  raised  by  tbat  orthodox  Uni- 
versity. On  the  contrary,  I  met  every  where  with 
congratulation  and  approbation,  and  all  possible  faci- 
lity was  given  to  my  arduous  undertaking,  not  only  by 
persons  intrusted  with  Dr.  Sibthorp's  papers  and  col- 
lections, but  by  his  successor  in  the  Professorship,  who 
might  by  his  learning  and  situation,  have  thought 
himself,  in  some  measure,  entitled  to  the  appoint- 
ment. The  executors  indeed  were  aware,  that  the 
Vork  could  not  be  accomplished  without  access  to  the 
Linnaean  herbarium,  in  my  possession.  In  order  that 
their  choice  might  be  unembarrassed,  I  thought  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  promise  free  access  to  that  col- 
lection, to  any  person  whom  they  should  select.  Pro- 
fessor Williams,  on  his  part,  has  in  like  manner, 
granted  me  ready  admittance  to  the  Sherardian  mu- 
seum, under  his  care.  Thus  it  is  that  science  and 
literature  ought  to  be  pursued  ;  not  with  sordid  or 
interested  views;  not  shackled  with  exclusive,  much 
less  with  arbitrary  and  pernicious  limitations. 

Where  would  have  been  the  celebrity  and  the  uti- 
lity of  the  foreign  Universities,  of  Edinburgh,  of  Got- 
tingen,  of  Pavia,  and  many  others,  had  the  choice  of 
their  Professors  been  restricted  by  any  rules,  but  the 
claims  of  acknowledged  and  eminent  ability.^  The 
very  existence  of  the  last-mentioned  school,  whose 
appointments  and  whose  studies  are  as  free  as  air,  is 
entirely  owing  to  this  circumstance.  I  hope  Edin- 
burgh, my  own  Alma  Mater,  will  not  think  me  an 

D  undutiful 
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uUdutiful  otTvebeJliDus  aojii  if  X  pi^sttnierttoreXcite  her 
iiiQstjes^loti*  watchfulness,  against  her  Prbfessorshipa 
bifcpmiilg  hereditary  or  national,  or  ruled  by  any  in- 
fluences,, eaccept  the  enlarged  views  by  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  directed*  She  will  thus  remain  the  reai 
ir>5^tl?^c^r:e^ii9f  3  the  medical  and  philosophical  u^rld  i 
nor  can  any  thing  but  a  dereliction  of  these  principles 
undeiniine  her  well-earned  fame.  What  would  have 
become  of  Greek  literature  had  not  Florence  opened 
her  ai:ms  to  the  refugees,  who  brought  into  Europe  ihe* 
light  of  the  Eastern  world  ?  What  might  htiveheefi 
tl)e  ;c0nsequences,  had  the  Italian  schools  stopped 
Chrysoloras,  Argyropylus,  Chalcondylest,  and  others, 
at  their  gates,  to  examine  them  on  the  nice  matters  iri 
dispute  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,-  now 
subjects  of  contempt  and  ridicule  to  all  Christian  Eu- 
rope !  Would  Newton  or  Locke,  those  distinguished 
advocates  of  the  Christian  faith,  be  7iow  excluded  from 
Cambridge  or  from  Oxford,  on  account  of  their  pe* 
euliar  opinions  upon  difficult  and  speculative  points  ? 
Surely  b9th.  Universities  would  be  but  too  happy  to 
efas^  frd^  their  records  the  i?iempry  of  their, having 
undervalued  the  talents,  or  persecuted. the  principl^^, 
oi  either !  Erasmus,  with  all  his  doctrinal  ambigy^* 
ties,  would  probably  be  as  joyfully  received,  and  as 
readily  appointed  a  Cambridge  Professor,  as  hereto* 
fore.  It  were  a  libel  on  the  University  to  suppose 
the  contrary.  Can  any  blame  attach  to  this  learned 
l)ody  at  present,  for  allowing  a  Catholic  to  teach  Ita* 
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Kaop iof^«ig||iDinziiig  ahd  pensioning  a  Jdw  kd  teach 
Hebrew,  ittoHnititiiJwmllsi?  8<ir€^t  lib  cannot  apprei- 
hend  any  censure  on  this  recount,  nor  any  danger  t6* 
tlie  faith,  the  integrity,  or  the  ceremonial  observatticttfe^,' 
erf  its  scholars,  from  such  a  cause!'>^ii'>  '^'>'*^  on^tiiui 
\  bif  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  Ix>cke  and  of  N^<^ 
toil,  which  it  would  be  dishonest  in  the  writer  6fthlsf,i 
when  questioned,  though  he  disclaims  all  controversy,' 
tO'disown^  prove  the  cause  of  his  exclusion  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  or  of  his  being  received  wit^ 
less  cordiality,  or  Christian  charity,  at  her  altarsi  *fcd 
^iljnnot  want' motives  of  consolation.  But  having 
never  any  where  inet  with  hostility  for  such  reasotiis; 
he  cannot  be  brought  now  to  suppose  it,  while  the  in-^ 
auspicious  appearances  may  be  so  much  more  reftdilf 
explained  upon  other  grounds.  He  enters  witkll^ti* 
kictaiice  on  these  details,  lo  {roSuaVL  bii/oV/  laqoi 
mo-ii  'b^bi^lMdgiia  movent  siomncHo  fastidm.  ^^  ^^^^^"^^^ 
TOey  cannot  however  be  passed  ovei*,  especiallvW 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  narrator  to  fay  tfee  blame 
where  it  is' du^,  and  to  exonerate  the  liody  ot  tlie 
l?hiversity  fri'm'^any  share  of  that  reproach,  wnicn 
cSiimot  be   entirely  wiped  away  from   some^^  its 

?ij  bnB  ,bovieo9i  1(111/1^0^  8ij  sd  yldfldoiq  biiiow  ,*»ait 
•o^^nod  8«  ti08ge>ioi*i      ''   •        ■         -       -  «•  vf'l  -• 

->8oqqiJ8  o) '^iai^viiiU  .,..,     . 

b>f.T«9l  Bidl  o5  dofi^Jfi  aniflld  \m  na'J      ^i^tno^^  -ah 

«}I  dofi^i  05  ')iloi{fuO  «  ^niv/oIU    oi  Jn*-  t'oU 
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CHAPTEft"'W." 

^W^HEN  I  paid  a  visit  to  Professor  Martyn^  two  sum- 
'tiiers  ago,  he  expressed  much  concern  at  the  difficul* 
ties  that  had  been  so  often  purposely  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  duty,  of  providing  Botanical  instruction  for 
the  University.  He  could  not  but  perceive  that  the 
interests  of  science,  and  the  claims  of  the  public,  were 
not  held  in  due  estimation,  and  he  eamestly  exhorted 
me  to  co-operate  with  him  in  rendering  his  appoint- 
ment effectual  while  he  lived.  I  assured  him  of  my 
ready  concurrence,  in  so  desirable  an  intention,  and 
promised  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  accomplishing  it. 
My  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Webb,  Master  of  Clare  Hall, 
being  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  the  present  year,  1818, 
I  conferred  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  worthy  Pro- 
feks!6ti,-  '^hich  indeed  were  so  evidently  just  and  cor* 
t^,*^^'t6  admit  of  no  dispute ;  nbr  could  any  oppo- 
sition to  them  be  reasonably  anticipated,^'* -^^  **i^  ^ 
' 'Whatever  doubts  might  have  been  started' ^b^y 
el^ibility  for  the  Professorship,  on  the  grounds  ex- 
plained in  tlie  foregoing  chapter,  there  had  been  no 
^tipposition  at  any  time  of  my  incompetency,  or  un» 
.'("^  '  ^ .  willingness, 
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willingness,  to  perform  its  duties.  The  temporary  re- 
signation of  Dr.  AValker*s  Readership  in  my  favour, 
while  the  Professor  lived,  or  his  annual  appointment 
of  me,  as  his  deputy  in  that  office,  could  therefore  be 
attended  with  no  incc^nvepi^nce  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  the  University  would  thus  have  its  Botanical 
foundation,  and  its  garden,  turned  to  some  account, 
and  the  wishes  of  numerous  resident  members,  as  \(rell 
a3  students,  would  be  gratified.  Those  who  as  yet 
kqe.w  little  of  me,  or  of  the  science  in  question,  might 
rijU^vt)e.. qualified  to  form  an  opinion  of  both; .^nd  it 
i^t^inly  would  prove  a  most  unexceptionable  way  of 
.cabling  tl^eipi  to  judge,  before  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  vote  for  a  new  Professor.  >uij m  oi-r^ii  u.r 
.After  some  consideration  and  inquiry,  it  appeared 
.b^t  that  the  Professor  should  nominate  me  as  liis  de» 
puty,  under  the  authority  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  ac- 
cording to  former  precedent  in  his  own  tmie,  as  well 
ja§j  J<i  that  of  Professor  Bradley.  He  accordingly  wrpte 
Rie- the  following  letter.  ^^^^l 

^^.^,   ,,.     ,  ''Perte?ikail,  March  \4,\S\i,  I 

,oiH  vji¥y  4^^r  Sir,  .,^(,, 

*,tj"tP>e6^asoi> approaches  when  I  feel  an  annual^ 
.**4gfji?t.^J)^t,,^  consequence  of  my  age  ai;id  infirmities, 
"I  am  unable  tp  fulfill  my  duty,  as  Dr.  W^ilJbe^'s 
JJrReader,  in  giving  a  course  of  Botanical  Lectures. 
-xJtypu  could,  consistently  with  your  other  engajge,- 
^^q^)te,  ,ynd*irt^ke  to  .r^jad  Ui  course  ;iext  t^r^x,  I 
^ni5h9y^  i??^e^li^Jft|g^ft»tifoyp^?  dojie^;to  .iiie  person- 
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V.^lly,  ari4  I  li^ve  no  doubt  of  its  being^:weE  received 
*'  hy  the  Uiiiversity.  You  are  aware  that  you  must 
"  have  the  sanction  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  who,  I  am 
*f  persuaded,  will  be  ready  to  give  the  University  an 
•*  opportunity  of  profiting  by  your  instructions  :  as  he 
**  doubtless  knows  that  you  take  the  lead  in  the  sci- 
"  ence  of  Botany,  in  this  country,  and  that  your  repu- 
iVt^^tipjti  i^  too  well  estabhshed  to  need  any  recom - 
t^^peudation  from  me.  ,   t    ^aoi^^oibrtj  ^Viso 

^^ iff  As  far  as  my  power  extends,  lamhappfhi^giWirg 
ftiyou  full  authority  to  take  such  specimens  of  plants 
{^^pd  flowers,^  as  you  think  requisite  for  your  lect^ire9<^ 
*^*p.tQgether  with  the  use  of  the  Lecture-room;  at  any 
"(j^nft^e^,  or  times  that  may  be  convenient :  always  under 
^Mhe  controul  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  and  with  a 
"  <?pmplete  reliance  on  your  discretioain  the.usejrf 
'^the  garden.  rrxni"]   to'^r^e   ^.nofrrcbrr    >   V.^ 

"  Sincerely  wishing  it  may  suit  your  con venieofic? 

*f.to  comply  with  this  my  request,  b5tB3inumm<»D  ioct 

'*  I  remain.  Dear  Sii^rf  vfnommo'j 

-j^xii^iYtCtur^ver  faithful  friend  and  humble  servkatiT 

^^r"  *  -^  ^  " Thomas  MARTY^ifei ''no? 

The  above  letter  found  me  in  London,  butl-re4 
turned  without  delay  to  Cambridge.  By  tlie  assists 
ance  and  authority  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  a  vacant 
lecture^room  was  allotted  to  me  in  the  schools,  tliat-l 
might  not  disturb  the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and 
Min^r^logy,  who  were  engaged  in  their  several  courses 
atf  fth^'^Botanical  Professor's  rooms  in  the  lyarderu 

My 
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My  lecturer  were  advertised  to  begin  on  Monday  tht 
()th  of  Aprik  Meanwhile  I  returned  ht>meward  fot  a 
fortnight,  thinking  of  no  opposition,  "ftoir^tliat  any 
indi\'idual  was  interested,  much  less  authorized,*4td 
©Mcite  it.  Far  was  it  from  me  to  imagine  that  I  w^ 
•  f"  ppf.  toiurithoc'teinptify  stihJ€ctior  in  diem  et  horam 

-  i  Persons  on  the  spot  however  did  not  fail  to  per* 
<jeive  indications  of  an  impending  stonn.  Astrolo* 
gical  signs,  as  usual,  before  any  great  event  in  thehis^ 
tory  of  polities  and  states,  foreboded  more  than  could 
be  well  interpreted.  ASWwas  observed  in  unexampled 
conjunction,'  with  dark  and  malignant  planets,  whdse 
orbits,  in  all  their  oblique  inclinations,  he  had^ 4^1'- 
therto,  rather  disdainfully,  shunned*  He  eould  riot 
illuminate  them,  but  he  now  assumed  somewhat 
of  a  nebulous  aspect  from  their  influence.  Sitch 
appearances  caused  wonder  in  the  observers,  but  were 
tiot  communicated  to  me  till  afterwards,  when,  »lw/ 
commonly  happens,  they  were  explained w 

llie  Vice  Chancellor  himself  was,  most  unhand- 
somely, kept  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  plot  that  was 
hatching,  though  he  almost  daily  met,  upon  vatfi^us 
bwsiiiess,  the  chief  movers  of  the  conspiracy*  '^  h'juiv^ 
"Tfee  reader  cannot  but  have  suspected,  that  the  ill-^ 
grounded  pretences,  put  forth  from  time  to  time,  ^  to* 
the  hindrance  of  all  Botanical  instruction  nt  Gun-' 
bridge,  must  hafve  Concealed  some  latent  motivei ''  ^E 
luid  long  since  traced  out  this  to  its  .^urce.    The'vjt* 

rious 
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nous  candidates  for  the  Professorship  possessed  many 
friends  in  the  University,  who  very  naturally  thought, 
that  any  person  who  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
lecture  with  credit,  would  gain  an  advantage  over  the 
other  competitors.  This  reason,  if  avowed,  would 
have  been  honourable  and  manly.  And  it  would 
naturally  have  been  avowed,  had  it  not  been  damped 
by  a  consciousness  that  such  an  advantage  would,  in 
the  present  case,  not  be  an  undue  one.  They  knew 
how  slight,  in  some  quarters,  was  the  intention,  and 
indeed  the  ability,  of  lecturing  ;  what  motives  of  non> 
residence,  and  other  considerations,  were  intermixed 
with  the  ostensible  object ;  and  how  little  the  only 
praiseworthy  and  legitimate  intention,  of  being  a  com- 
petent and  active  Professor,  devoted  to  his  science,  was 
predominant. 

A  few  persons  of  the  above  description,  were 
brought  to  confer  with  others,  actuated  by  different 
considerations ;  some  of  them  doubtless,  by  honest 
prepossession  and  prejudice ;  some  by  a  jealous  and 
exclusive  spirit ;  and  others  by  motives  or  feelings  as 
indefinable  to  themselves,  as  unworthy  of  being  laid 
open  to  others,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  quite  in- 
dependent of  me  or  the  Professorship.  The  extent 
of  the  whole  combination  was  very  small,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  University  proves  to  have  been  little  con- 
cerned or  consulted. 

At  length  it  became  necessary  for  the  plot  to  take 
a  decided  form.     It  settled  into  the  direction  of  a  few 

Tutors 
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Tutors  of  a  fevi'ie{inl'Pt''^io'^y8kf^#*!il^W^m^^ 
others  into  ttVe  sc!i6ine  :  out  many  refused  tb  cdricut, 
ancf  sortie  li' Was'^thoif gnt  nt)t' ^  expedient ' t*8  i^ciiisTJft. 
'fiie^assocfiition'can  therefore 'tie  no'  nioW  coiislBfetfeS 
as^'tlie  d^ed'S'^th^e TiteJr^;  werfeiny  s\iMi'fe{>HyackW^^ 
y%ecl/thkii4s  th'e'i^ublic'di^^^ 
u^l^ ISenat^/ '^      '''"    "'"'"'  ''^'^''  ■^''^''  ^^^^^^^^r. 

vednvj;  my  intehded  lectiiris,  being  judged  tK*dlTi?w£ 
fit  for  tl\e'^fi?4rpMse;\Ti^i)Td  image  was  broiiglii/fdWl^, 
hii'J'l'  J[ii-n,'/L'f,  in  solemn  procession.  Itsbrtly'Wi 
ftamcnt  \^as  a  borrowed  palrh-branch,  from^si^iWJfflP' 
t)onring  garden,  having  none  of  its  own  gro^tin?  'rWfe 
figure  itself  was  concealed  by  a  paper  veil,  'l^SEffirlJ 
tfe  following  mscription  in  very  legible  <ftiaflfetfi¥.^^ 

"  We  thp  undersigned  Tutors^ of  C(S^^ 
"  ^beg  ],cayq, respectfully  to  ei^pr^s^  t^RuIr}? 
VS.VacedCliancellor  that  we  de5cidQ^l,y;.,j^^5ir 
'Juprove  of  our  Pupils  attending  tlm  Ea^^^^*^ 
.^  iicctures  of  any  person  who  i^i-peitfeefoxa 
^^IMember  of  the  University  nor  a  Member 
^of  the  Church  of  England/'  <^o  oj  naqo 

^Eighteen  names  wore  subscribed  ih  dfe'6raW?*^ 
''^hus  the  procession  set  forth  ;  biltthe  palffi^WSlich 
^sob'n  fell  off,  as  if  ashamed  of^  its  officeftefewnPOT 
the  supporters  gave  way  ;  and  befcre  £h^  tlB^trMTEKfe 
(ft^f.^e'^boveVrfling't^^^^  nppretWtfi^^fltrf^li- 

oiit¥ie  wliole  I^nlversitv.  nnA  bM^S & 

E  I  should 
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t  should  here  add  the  signatures  of  the  parties,  but 
for  the  following  reasons.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
cordant than  the  principles  which  brought  them  to- 
gether. Two  or  three  perhaps  have  been  actuated 
by  downright  honest,  but  narrow,  prejudices  ;  more 
by  anxiety  for  the  interest  of  their  friends.  Some  are 
so  distinguished  by  literature,  or  science,  that 

We  wonder  how  the  devil  they  came  there. 

Some  were  merely  passive,  and  signed  without  any 
consideration  at  all.  Four  of  the  whole  body  very 
soon  acknowledged  their  error,  and,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, made  the  most  handsome  apologies  to  me.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  more  will  follow  these  examples. 
So  outrageous  and  sweeping  a  declaration,  so  grossly 
expressed,  displaying  such  ignorance  of  the  history, 
laws,  and  precedents  of  the  University,  such  presump- 
tion in  an  unacknowledged  body,  and  such  hostility 
to  science  in  a  literary  one,  may,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  a  learned  friend,  lead  future  antiquarians 
to  conjecture,  should  this  precious  document  be  pre- 
served, that  there  is  a  material  error  in  its  date,  and 
that  instead  of  April  4,  1818,  we  ought  perhaps  to 
read  April  1,  1300. 

In  order  to  give  the  more  force  to  the  above  at- 
tack, and  to  manifest,  beyond  dispute,  its  malignity 
to  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  myself,  I  was  allowed  to 
return  and  take  up  my  abode  at  Cambridge,  without 
any  warning  of  the  rude  and  inhospitable  reception  that 

was 
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was  preparing  for  mc.  The  result  imleed  was  fortu- 
nate. Had  I  received  information  of  the  above  re- 
monstrance before  my  departure  from  home,  I  could 
not  but  have  supposed  it  had  been  founded  on  some 
right,  or  supported  by  some  authority.  That  it  had 
expressed  the  real  sense  of  the  University,  I  should 
have  been  very  slow  to  believe ;  but  I  could  never 
have  imagined  it  was  directly  contrary  to  that  sense ; 
nor  could  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how 
generally  the  whole  procedure  was  reprobated,  had  I 
not  been  on  the  spot  to  witness  the  effect  of  its  first 
impression.  It  was  amusing  enough  to  see  parties 
concerned,  whom  I  had  known  and  esteemed,  want 
the  courage  to  meet  me  ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  be- 
come known  to  others,  who,  though  previously 
strangers,  sought  my  acquaintance  on  this  occasion, 
and  though  hitherto  adverse,  now  declared  their  in- 
tention of  supporting  my  cause. 

But  whatever  might  be  my  consolation  and  en- 
couragement from  these  sources,  or  from  witnessing 
the  eff(^ct  of  these  events  upon  several  distinguished 
strangers,  then  passing  through  Cambridge,  or  on 
others  who  expressed  their  sentiments,  pretty  strongly, 
by  letter ;  my  intention  of  lecturing  could  not  be 
persisted  in.  I  was  happy  my  friends  did  not  require 
it,  and  I  readily  concurred  in  their  opinion,  though, 
had  it  been  different,  I  should  with  equal  readiness 
have  assented.  My  fame  or  my  personal  feelings 
were  out  of  the  question,  and  I  was  then  at  the  pub- 
lic 
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lie  disposal.  Every  thing  however  ended  according 
to  my  wishes.  The  ten  days  now  spent  at  Cam- 
bridge, were  certainly  among  the  most  interesting  I 
ever  passed  there,  nor  do  I  anticipate,  with  less  plea- 
sure than  usual,  a  return  to  those  long-known  scenes, 
enriched  by  many  new  attachments.  These  cannot 
be  impaired,  whatever  may  be  the  final  result  of  my 
pretensions.  I  shall  ever  hold  myself  in  readiness, 
whilst  health  and  ability  remain^  to  concur  with  any 
views  of  the  University,  that  may  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science,  to  which  I  am  so  ardently  de- 
voted. 

But  before  I  take  leave  of  the  subject,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  declare,  that  I  am  fully  sensible  it  de- 
pends on  my  friends,  and  indeed  on  the  University 
in  general,  to  show  how  far  I  am  right  in  the  opinions 
I  have  advanced,  or  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn,  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  My  reputation  is  in  my  own 
hands  ;  but  my  final  success,  and  my  opportunities  of 
serving  the  University,  are  in  theirs. 


r  I N  I  s, 
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1  HE  following  pages  are  intended  as  a  Reply  to 
a  Pamphlet  lately  published  under  the  title  of 
Considerations  respecting  Cambindge,  more  par- 
ticularly  relating  to  its  Botanical  Professorship. 
By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.  D.  F.R.S.,  &c.. 
President  of  the  Linncean  Society,  As  this  pub- 
lication contains  some  unjust  reflections  upon  the 
University  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  abounds 
with  charges  and  insinuations  against  individuals, 
among  whom  I  find  myself  included,  no  apology 
can  be  requisite  on  my  part  for  meeting  it  with  a 
public  answer.  I  shall  proceed,  accordingly,  to 
examine  Sir  James  Smiths  Considerations,  re- 
gretting only,  that  the  necessary  avocations  of  a 
coUege  examination  have  prevented  my  bestowing 


any  attention  upon  the  contents  of  his  pamphlet^ 
until  some  days  after  its  appearance. 

The  Preface  itself  contains  a  striking  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  nature  and  purport  of  the  publi- 
cation : — 

"  The  events  to  which  the  following  pages  allude,  though  ap-' 
parently  of  a  personal,  are  not  of  a  private,  nature.  Had  they 
concerned  an  individual  only,  they  would  never  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  public ;  but  they  involve  the  interests  of  science,  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  a  great  University. 

**  The  turn  these  events  have  recently  taken,  renders  a  particular 
detail  necessary,  for  the  justification  of  the  writer ;  and  still  more 
for  that  of  a  large  and  highly  important  public  body,  too  lightly 
implicated,  by  the  ignorant  or  inconsiderate,  in  the  conduct  of  a 
few  of  its  ill-advised  members/' 

I  entirely  agree  witli  Sir  James  Smith,  in  think- 
ing that  the  matter  of  his  pamphlet  *  involve* 
the  interests  of  science,  of  education^  and-  of  a- 
great  University ;'  inasmuch  as  he  endeavours  to 
hold  up  to  odium  or  contempt  the  Tutors  of  the 
different  Colleges  in  that  University,  the  persons^ 
to  whom  the  education  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
liberal  youth  in  this  country  is  intrusted.  But, 
as  no  charge  whatever  had  been  made  against 
himself,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  write  in  his  own  '  justification :' 
and  it  is  perfectly  extravagant  to  allege,  that  this 
work  was  *  necessary  for  the  justification  of  the 
University,'  which  labours  under  no  accusation, 
except  such  as  may  be  found  in  Sir  James's  own 


pages.  Blind  indeed  must  his  readers  be,  if 
they  fail  to  perceive,  that  he  is  not  writing  in 
self-defence — that  he  is  not  a  knight- errant'  in 
the  cause  of  a  public  body,  with  whom  he  has  no 
connexion,  and  who  neither  solicited,  nor  wanted 
such  a  defender— but,  that  his  object  is  simply 
and  solely  to  recommend  himself  to  that  body 
as  the  fittest,  or  rather,  the  only  fit  person  to 
supply  the  Botanical  Chair,  on  the  demise  of  the 
present  Professor.  To  effect  this,  he  dwells 
on  his  own  unrivalled  merits  ;  he  hints,  in  strong 
terms,  the  incompetency  of  other  gentlemen  who 
are  thought  likely  to  become  candidates  in  case 
of  the  vacancy  ;  he  contends,  that  his  not  belong- 
ing to  the  University,  and  his  being  a  dissenter 
from  the  established  Church,  neither  disqualify 
nor  render  him  a  less  proper  object  of  choice ; 
and,  finally,  he  throws  all  manner  of  obloquy  upon 
those,  who  presume  to  differ  from  him  on  any  of 
these  points. 

It  is  to  his  conduct  in  the  last  particular,  that 
Sir  J.  Smith  must  attribute  the  present  Reply. 
Had  he  contented  himself  with  extolling  his  own 
merits,  and  depreciating  those  of  his  rivals, 
though  I  riiight  have  doubted  whether  this  mode 
of  proceeding  were  consistent  either  with  his  own 
interests,  or  with  the  principles  of  good  taste, 
yet  I  should  have  left  the  determination  of  this 
point  to  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  public. 
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Had  he  only  argued  against  the  supposed  dis- 
qualification of  a  person  not  agreeing  with  our 
Church,  and  consequently  incapable  of  taking  a 
degree,  I  should  have  been  content  to  leave  the 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  University.  But 
he  has  come  forv\''ard  as  the  accuser  of  persons, 
whose  stations  and  characters  give  them  some 
claim  to  the  respect  of  the  vvorld;  and  he  is 
mistaken,  if  he  believes  them  unable  or  afraid 
to  vindicate  the  opinions  which  they  have  pro- 
fessed, and  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
actuated. 

The  first  of  Sir  James  Smith's  four  chapters 
gives  a  history  of  his  canvass  for  the  Botanical 
Professorship,  from  its  commencement,  to  the 
present  year.  The  second  chapter  contains  an 
account  of  the  progressive  encouragement  that 
Botany  has  experienced  in  other  places,  together 
with  a  warm  eulogy  of  the  science,  which  he 
thinks  peculiarly  desirable  and  appropriate  in  an 
University,  where  the  studies  are  principally 
classical  and  mathematical.  In  the  third  chapter 
is  an  inaccurate  history  of  the  Botanical  Pro- 
fessorship, given  with  the  view  of  strengthening 
his  pretensions  by  the  argument  of  precedent. 
The  fourth  chapter  resumes  the  narrative,  and 
gives  the  result  of  his  operations  in  the  present 
year. 


The  details  of  a  canvass,  however  interesting 
to  the  candidate  himself,  can  seldom  be  important 
to  the  public  at  large.  In  the  present  vv^ork  they 
occupy  a  considerable  space,  without  materially 
affecting  any  of  the  subjects  in  dispute. 

The  whole  story  may  be  shortly  told : — Many 
years  ago  it  was  suggested  to  Sir  J.  Smith,  *  that 
the  Botanical  Professorship  at  Cambridge  was 
an  object  to  which  he  might  aspire  with  great 
probability  of  success,  whenever,  in  the  course 
of  human  events,  a  vacancy  might  happen.*  The 
principal  obstacle  appeared  to  be,  his  objection 
to  subscribe  to  our  articles  of  Faith,  and  his  con- 
sequent inability  to  take  a  degree.  At  length, 
however,  in  the  year  1813,  he  was  induced  to 
consent,  at  the  persevering  instance  of  his  friends, 
to  the  institution  of  *  a  full  and  precise  inquiry ;' 
the  result  of  which  informed  him  of  as  much  as 
he  might  have  discovered  from  a  Cambridge 
Calendar,  that  the  Professorship  had  been  already 
held  without  a  degree ;  whence  it  was  concluded, 
that  his  inability  to  subscribe  was  not  an  insuper- 
able bar  to  his  object.  Encouraged  by  this  news, 
he  commenced  operations  with  an  attempt  to 
gain  a  footing  at  Cambridge.  He  accordingly 
applied,  by  letter,  to  Professor  Martyn,  for  his 
authority  to  read  a  course  of  botanical  lectures 
in  the  University.  The  Professor,  in  his  answer, 
informed  him  that  he  held,  independent  of  the 
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Professorship,  the  situation  of  Dr.  Walkers 
Reader ;  which  he  proposed  to  resign  in  Sir 
James's  favour,  provided  he  could  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  five  Trustees.  To 
these  Trustees,  who  are  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Masters  of  Trinity  and  St.  John  s  Colleges,  the 
Provost  of  King's,  and  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Physic,  his  next  application  was  directed,  and 
inet  with  a  polite  refusal ;  although  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Davie,  late  Master  of  Sidney, 
was,  he  tells  us,  favourable  to  his  design.  During 
the  four  succeeding  years,  he  seems,  twice  at 
least,  to  have  renewed  his  applications,  but  with 
no  better  success.  Sir  James,  however,  was  not 
a  man  to  be  dismayed  by  difficulties,  and  having 
once  '  set  the  object  before  him,  determined  never 
to  lose  sight  of  it.'  He  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  carrying  on  an  active  canvass  for  the  votes 
of  the  niembers  of  the  Senate  :  his  words  are — 

"  While  the  circumstances  and  motives  above  explained,  had 
rather  unexpectedly  checked  my  aspiring  hopes  at  Cambridge, 
I  had  taken  a  free  and  lofty  range  in  the  world  at  large,  vyith  far 
different  and  most  exhilarating  success." 

Considerations  respecting  Cambridge,  p.  20. 

In  the  course  of  this  free  and  lofty  range  he 
found,  it  seems,  great  support  among  persons  of 
eminent  rank,  particularly  the  *  peers  spiritual  and 
temporal.'  Notwithstanding  all  this  encourage- 
ment from  abroa^d,  it  still  appeared  advisable  to 


make  good  his  footing  on  the  field  of  action,  pre- 
viously to  the  expected  contest ;  and  at  length 
the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  present  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Webb,  the  Master  of  Clare  Hall, 
seemed  to  afford  the  long  wished-for  opportunity. 
It  was  now  resolved,  however,  to  alter  the  plan 
of  operations  ;  and,  instead  of  renewing  the  ap- 
plication for  the  appointment  of  Dr.  .Walkers 
Reader,  upon  which  other  opinions  besides  Dr. 
Webb's  must  have  been  taken,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient that  the  Professor  should  nominate  Sir 
James  as  his  deputy.  Professor  Marty n,  ac- 
cordingly, wrote  a  letter,  dated  March  14,  1818, 
formally  requesting  him  to  give  a  course  of  bo- 
tanical lectures  in  the  present  Easter  Term.  With 
this  authority,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  an  advertisement  was  published 
during  the  Easter  vacation,  announcing  that  Sir 
James  Edward  Smith's  Lectures  would  commence 
on  the  6th  of  April.  But  the  whole  scheme  was 
disconcerted,  by  a  representation  made  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  just  before  the  time,  by  eighteen 
Tutors,  belonging  to  fourteen  of  the  colleges,  ex- 
pressing their  decided  disapprobation  of  any  public 
lecturer,  *  who  was  neither  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity, nor  of  the  Church  of  England.'  The  con- 
sequences were,  the  abandonment  of  the  lectures, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  world  in  the  pamphlet  now 
under  consideration. 
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In  examining  the  arguments  advanced  in  these 
pages,  one  difficulty  occurs :  the  different  topics 
are  so  intermixed  and  confused,  that  if  the  work 
were  to  be  taken  paragraph  by  paragraph,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  recur  incessantly  to  the 
same  answer.  Of  this  I  have,  of  course,  no  right 
to  complain,  since  it  is  the  undoubted  privilege 
of  a  writer  to  arrange  his  materials  in  the  way 
that  seems  most  likely  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  My  reply  will 
embrace  the  following  topics,  which  are  in  dif- 
ferent places  discussed  by  Sir  James : — 

1.  The  high  importance  of  botanical  studies, 
as  a  branch  of  education  at  Cambridge. 

2.  His  own  peculiar  qualifications  as  a  Lecturer. 

3.  The  want  of  pretensions  in  all  other  candi- 
dates. 

4.  His  not  being  a  Member  of  the  University. 

5.  His  being  a  Dissenter  from  the  Church. 

6.  The  conduct  and  motives  of  all  persons  who 
oppose  his  views. 

The  first  topic  enables  Sir  J.  S.  to  eulogize  his 
favourite  science,  and  to  give  his  notions  relative 
to  a  new  and  untried  system  of  botanical  lec- 
tures for  the  University,  of  a  more  deep  and 
scientific  kind,  than  would  be  suitable  to  a  mixed 
audience,  of  both  sexes^  in  the  metropolis ;  which 


system  he  considers  intimately  connected  with 
the  train  of  mathematical  studies.  Upon  this 
subject  I  am  not  competent  to  give  any  opinion ; 
but  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  the 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  classi- 
cal authors,  may  sometimes  be  assisted  by  the 
science  of  botany.  Of  this  he  gives  two  original 
specimens,  one  in  each  department  :  he  is  per- 
suaded of  a  fact  which  '  no  commentator  has 
hitherto  conjectured,'  that  Virgil's  acanthus  is  our 
i:ommon  holly  ;  and  that  the  term  lilies  of  thejieldy 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  applies  to  the  amaryllis 
lutea.  These  pieces  of  information  are  really  in- 
teresting ;  and  I  wish  that  the  pamphlet  contained 
more  of  the  same  description. 

Although  I  cannot  agree  withi  the  sentiments  of 
Sir  James,  respecting  the  primary  importance  of 
this  study,  as  a  branch  of  education,  yet  I  am  far 
from  condemning  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  his 
own  predilections.  It  is  the  common  propensity 
of  us  all,  to  exalt  the  relative  consequence  of  our 
own  peculiar  and  favourite  pursuits.  This  is  the 
natural  result  of  a  long  and  steady  devotion  to 
one  train  of  reasoning,  and  of  the  gratification 
which  the  mind  actually  experiences  from  its  re- 
searches ;  and  is  so  far  from  being  censurable, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  doubted,  whether,  if  such 
strong  partialities  in  favour  of  particular  branches 
of  knowledge  did  not  exist,  the  bounds  of  litera- 
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ture  or  science  would  ever  be  materially  ad-^ 
vanced.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  assent  to 
the  propriety  of  botany  becoming  a  primary  pur- 
suit among  the  youth  of  our  University.  The  re- 
gular and  established  objects  of  study  are  the 
Classics,  the  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, a  competent  portion  of  Metaphysics,  and 
such  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Divinity,  as  may 
form  a  ground-work  of  the  theological  pursuits 
of  those  who  are  designed  for  holy  orders,  and 
furnish  every  student  with  an  introduction  to  the 
evidences  of  our  religion,  as  well  as  the  history, 
the  allusions,  the  idioms,  and  phraseology  of  the 
Scriptures. 

It  has  been  decided  by  long  experience,  that 
these  studies  supply  the  best  and  surest  mode  of 
forming  the  taste  and  cultivating  the  mind,  during 
the  most  important  season  of  life,  of  strengthening 
the  reasoning  and  other  faculties,  particularly  that 
of  memory,  of  generating  correct  and  liberal  habits 
of  thinking,  and  of  storing  the  mind  with  valuable 
knowledge.  They  are,  accordingly,  the  primary  sub- 
jects of  academical  instruction,  and  to  proficiency 
in  them,  the  rewards  and  honours  of  the  place,  in 
all  their  gradations,  are  attached.  I  consider  the 
studies  of  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Mineralogy,  and 
Botany,  as  useful,  though  subordinate,  objects  of 
attention  :  and  upon  those  sciences,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Botany,  as  well  as  upon  the  Arts  and 
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Manufactures  of  the  country,  and  upon  Modem 
History,  regular  courses  of  lectures  are  given,  with 
great  ability,  by  the  respective  Professors.  These 
lectures  are  highly  beneficial,  both  in  diffusing 
among  the  votaries  of  th^  severer  studies  a  gentle- 
manly portion  of  general  information,  and  in  sup- 
plying direction  and  encouragement  to  others, 
who  are  precluded  by  want  of  taste  and  ability, 
or  by  other  circumstances,  from  becoming  pro- 
ficients in  the  regular  pursuits,  and  who  might, 
without  such  assistance,  waste  much  valuable  time 
jn  idleness.  In  this  point  of  view  I  consider  lec- 
tures upon  botany  very  desirable,  and  certainly 
intend  to  withhold  my  individual  support  from  any 
candidate  for  the  Botanical  Chair,  of  whose  ability 
and  disposition  to  lecture  I  shall  not  be  thoroughly 
convinced. 

Sir  James  Smith  does  not  forget  to  mention  the 
high  distinctions  paid  to  his  favourite  science  in 
other  places : 

**  Botany,"  he  says,  ♦'  has  always  made  a  prominent  part  of  the 
general  system  of  Academical  education,  in  most  Universities,  ever 
since  the  revival  of  lei^rning.  In  niany  it  is  o^e  of  the  studies,  in 
which  young  men  are  examined  for  their  degrees.  In  Sweden, 
always  so  fertile  in  distinguished  philosophers,  Natural  Science 
takes  place  of  every  other,  being  the  pursuit  which  leads  to  prefer- 
ment in  church  and  state,  like  the  Mathematics  at  Cambridge*" 
p.  26. 

*  Here  we  have  a  really  important  piece  of  news.  I  entertain 
a  high  respect  for  the  mathematics ;  ami  besides  regard  them  willi 
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To  this  and  all  such  remarks  I  shall  merely 
reply,  that  the  results  of  our  general  system  of 
education  have  been  so  successful,  that  we  should 
not  be  justified  in  changing  it  for  that  of  any  other 
University  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     It  is  by  pro- 
gressive steps  that  it  has  been  brought  to   its 
present  state.  -  Even  within  the  last  few  years, 
additional  efficacy  has  been  given  to  our  system  of 
studies,  by  an  improved  method  of  examination : 
and  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  assert,  that  it  is 
not  susceptible  of  still  further  improvement :  but 
this  we  may  say  with  confidence,  that  it  is,  in  all 
its  leading  and  important  features,  so  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  which  it  is  intended  to  answer, 
that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  precipitately 
adopting  any  innovations,  at  the   suggestion  of 
persons  unconnected   with  our  University,  who 
neither  are  nor  can  be  fully  acquainted  with  its 
merits  or  defects. 

But  the  topic  to  w^hich  Sir  James  recurs  with 
most  satisfaction,  and  which  pervades  his  sixty 
pages,  is   that   of  his   own    unrivalled  acquire- 


partiality,  as  having  formerly  devoted  some  time  to  them  myself:  but 
I  never  before  suspected  that  Mitres  and  Cabinet  Offices  were  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  order  of  the  Tripos.  This  information, 
however,  coming  from  a  person  who  represents  himself  as  so  much 
connected  with  the  great  world,  will,  I  trust,  produce  its  effect 
upon  the  aspiring  students. 
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ments,  and  transcendent  reputation  as  a  botanist. 
In  the  truth  of  these  representations,  as  far  a& 
they  regard  the  question  of  science,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  declare  my  full  and  unqualified  belief. 
Self-praise,  however,  is  so  seldom  observed  in 
persons  whose  merits  are  unequivocal,  that  if 
any  thing  could  throw  suspicion  upon  Sir  James's 
well-earned  fame,  it  would  be  his  present  pam- 
phlet. But  his  scientific  publications  have  been 
too  long  before  the  world,  and  his  merits  have 
been  too  generally  acknowledged,  to  leave  either 
the  power  or  disposition  to  doubt  the  justice  of 
public  opinion  in  tliis  instance. 

Nee  tamen^  hoc  tribuens,  dedeinm  quoque  cetera — 
We  generally  find  associated  with  distinguished 
merit,  not  only  a  certain  reluctance  to  claim 
superiority,  but  an  indulgent  way  of  estimating 
the  pretensions  of  others  who  are  embarked  in 
the  same  career,  particularly  if  they  happen  to 
be  rivals  or  competitors.  To  this  observation, 
which  is  so  general  as  to  have  given  occasion  to 
a  proverb,  the  conduct  of  Sir  James  Smith  offers 
a  painful  contrast.  Of  the  botanical  acquirements 
of  such  members  of  the  University  as  he  deems 
his  competitors,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  contempt, 
which,  I  am  well  assured,  are  unmerited ;  and 
he  insinuates  some  very  broad  charges,  affecting 
their  character,  which,  till  he  produces  some 
evidence  of  their  truth,  I  am  bound  to  consider 
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unfounded.  All  this  is  so  decidedly  opposite 
to  the  delicacy,  scrupulously  observed  in  our 
different  University  elections,  that  it  is  likely 
to  produce  an  effect,  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  he  intended.  It  is  a  matter  of  sufficient 
notoriety,  that  Cambridge,  at  present,  possesses 
among  its  own  members,  several  very  eminent 
Naturalists,  some  of  whom  have  signified  an  in- 
tention of  aspiring  to  this  Professorship  whenever 
it  may  become  vacant,  though  I  have  not  heard 
that  any  one  has  yet  *  taken  his  free  and  lofty 
range  in  the  world  at  large ;'  and  others  would, 
I  have  no  doubt,  declare  themselves  candidates 
in  case  of  an  actual  vacancy.  Their  botanical 
acquirements  may  be  much  inferior  to  Sir  James's, 
(though  even  this  I  have  heard  doubted),  but  still 
they  are  such  as  would  make  them  efficient  Pro- 
fessors, and  would,  if  exerted  in  their  proper 
sphere,  reflect  credit  upon  the  University.  Should 
Sir  James  Smith  plead  ignorance  of  this  fact,  it 
will  hardly  be  admitted,  that  ignorance  can  ever 
justify  such  sentences  as  the  following : 

"  There  might  be  men  long  trained  in  the  University,  whose 
personal  characters  and  scientific  abilities  rendered  ihem  com- 
petent to  fill  th^  station  in  question  with  honour,  though  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  any."  p.  9* 

**  The  Professor  of  Botany,  in  concurrence  with  this  design 
(yiz.,  that  of  Dr.  Walker's  foundation),  has  always  dedicated  a 
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portion  of  his  lectures  to  the  demonstration  of  such  plants,  (i.  e., 
useful,  medical,  or  noxious  plants)  and  a  commentary  on  their 
propeities.  But  where  now  are  the  materials,  and  where  the 
learning  that  is  to  turn  them  to  account  f"  p.  30. 

In  the  following  extracts.  Sir  James  seems  to 
take  for  granted^  that  some,  or  all  of  his  oppo- 
nents intend  respectively,  in  the  event  of  their 
success,  to  enjoy  the  emoluments,  without  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  Professorship,  and  to 
render  it,  as  he  expresses  himself,  a  scandalous 
sinecure' — an  assumption  that  appears  both  unfair 
and  uncharitable,  and  is  totally  unsupported  by 
proof. 

*«  The  reader  cannot  but  ha*e  suspected,  that  the  ill-grounded 
pretences,  put  forth  from  time  to  time,  to  the  hinderance  of  all  Bo- 
tanical instruction  at  Cambridge,  must  have  concealed  some  latent 
motive.  I  had  long  since  traced  out  this  to  its  source.  The  va- 
rious candidates  for  the  Professorship  possessed  many  friends  in 
the  University,  who  very  naturally  thought,  that  any  person  who 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  lecture  with  credit,  would  gain  an 
advantage  over  the  other  competitors.  This  reason,  if  avowed, 
would  have  been  honourable  and  manly.  And  it  would  naturally 
have  been  avowed,  had  it  not  been  damped  by  a  consciousness 
that  such  an  advantage  would,  in  the  present  case,  not  be  an* 
undue  one.  They  kiiew  how  slight,  in  some  quarlei-s,  wa*  the 
intention,  and  indeed  tlic  ability,  of  lecturing  ;  wliat  motives  of 
non-residence,  and  otlier  considerations,  were  intermixed  with  the 
ostensible  object ;  and  how  little  the  only  praiscwoiiliy  and  Icgiii- 
matc  intention,  of  being  a  competent  and  active  Professor,  devoted 
tohis  science,  was- predominant.'*  p.  55. 
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*'  A  btrange  doctrine  has  been  broached  of  late,  of  which,  though 
only  covertly  insinuated,  I  have  now  and  then  met  with  traces,— 
that  public  lectures  in  the  University  are  not  at  all  desirable.  A 
late  writer,  it  seems,  in  a  description  or  history  of  Cambridge,  has 
suggested,  that  *'  the  writings  of  Professor  Martyn  and  Sir  James 
"  Smith,  render  Botanical  Lectures  at  Cambridge  unnecessary, 
"  especially  as  the  garden  is  in  such  good  order."  I  know  this  book 
merely  from  the  Monthly  Review,  and  I  quote  from  memory.  I 
recollect  that  the  reviewer,  aware  of  the  drift  of  this  insidious  pas- 
sage, gave  the  words  in  italics.  The  writer  appears  to  have  been 
the  friend  of  some  candidate,  who  wished  to  avoid  lecturing ;  but 
it  required  uncommon  assurance  to  make  use  of  the  superior 
merits  of  a  rival,  and  of  his  supporter,  as  an  argument  for  render- 
ing the  appointment  a  scandalous  sinecure."  p.  24. 

I  have  discovered  the  passage,  which  calls  down 
all  this  unmerciful  language,  in  a  book  printed 
three  years  ago,  by  the  Rev.  Latham  Wain- 
WRIGHT,  of  Emmanuel  College,  called.  The  Literary 
and  Scientific  Pursuits  which  are  encouraged  and 
enforced  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  briefly 
described  and  vindicated.  The  original  is  found  in 
a  note  in  page  58  of  that  work.  "  The  present 
V  respected  Professor  of  Botany  has  for  some 
**  years  discontinued  his  lectures  on  that  sub- 
'*  ject ;  but  they  who  are  disposed  to  follow  this 
"  pursuit,  either  with  a  professional  view,  or  as 
"  an  elegant  amusement,  have  within  their  reach 
*'  the  means  of  accomplishing  their  object,  in  a 
"  manner  infinitely  superior  to  any  oral  instruc- 
**  tion  whatever.     I  believe  it  is  acknowledged 
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"  by  the  best  judges,  that  the  Botanic  garden  at 
**  Cambridge  contains  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
"  tions  of  plants  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  only 
"  inferior  to  the  Royal  garden  at  Kew.  The 
"  class  cryptogamia  may  probably  form  an  ex- 
*'  ception  to  this  statement.  He  who  possesses 
'*  the  advantage  of  constant  access  to  this  exten- 
"  sive  collection,  together  with  the  works  of  Pro- 
"  fessor  Martyn  and  Sir  James  E.  Smith,  the  Pre- 
*'  sident  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  can  well  dispense 
"  with  the  assistance  of  lectures,  in  acquiring  the 
**  elements  of  this  popular  branch  of  science." 

What  there  is  covert  or  insidious  in  this  pas- 
sage, I  confess  myself  unable  to  discover.  Mr. 
Wainwright,  whose  whole  book  is  written  in  a 
gentlemanlike  and  candid  spirit,  as  well  as  with 
intelligence  and  accuracy,  intended  nothing  more, 
as  it  would  appear,  in  this  sentence,  than  to  be- 
stow a  just  tribute  upon  the  value  of  our  Bqtanic 
garden,  and  to  suggest  the  best  apology  that 
occurred  to  him,  for  the  absence  of  lectures.  He 
actually  steps  out  of  his  way  to  pay  a  handsome 
compliment  to  Sir  James  Smith,  and  his  courtesy 
meets  with  a  return  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  leave 
the  reader  to  describe  it  in  whatever  terms  he 
thinks  it  deserves. 

There  are  two  English  Botanists,  one  belong- 
ing to  each  University,  who  are  complimented  in 
Sir  James's  pamphlet ;  but  whether  by  accident  or 
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design,  each  of  these  compliments  is  so  invidiously 
expressed,  as  to  look  like  an  indirect  affront 
upon  his  expected  competitors.  The  first  in- 
stance relates  to  Oxford,  where  some  persons 
wished  him  to  become  candidate  for  the  Botani- 
cal Chair,  at  the  death  of  the  late  Professor  Sib- 
thorp,  in  1794. 

"  The  appointment  is  in  the  gift  of  the  London  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, where  I  believe  I  should  have  found  no  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing with  sufficient  support ;  and  il  was  hinted  that  a  degree  by 
Mandamus  might  readily  have  been  procured.  But  these  consi- 
derations did  not  for  a  moment  engage  me.  There  was  already  an 
able  and  deserving  man,  whose  claims  were  prior  to  mine,  Dr. 
George  Williams,  the  present  Professor,  whose  learning  and  whose 
unbounded  liberality,  in  whatever  could  promote  or  facilitate  bo- 
tanical knowledge,  have  proved  him  worthy  of  his  appointment. 
I  would  not  have  opposed  him,  even  had  not  the  difficulty  of  sub- 
scription stood  in  the  way  of  my  indispensable  degree;  which  I 
presume  it  did,  being  necessary  even  on  matriculation  at  Oxford, 
though  not  at  Cambridge."     p.  10. 

The  other  is  in  page  21,  where  we  are  told, 
that,  in  contemplation  of  a  vacancy  at  Cambridge, 
an  ineffectual  application  had  been  made  to  a 
'  clergyman  of  distinguished  eminence  as  a  natu- 
ralist, and  especially  as  a  botanist,  to  whom  no 
objection  could  have  been  made*^ 


♦  We  find,  indeed,  in  page  6,  this  remark : — "  The  scientific 
"  Flora  of  the  county,  by  Mr.  Rclhan,  (two  editions  of  which 
**  had  done  honour  to  the  University  press),    had   maintained 
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The  next  topic,  which  demands  consideration,  is 
Sir  James  Smith's  argument  upon  the  eligibility 
of  perfect  strangers  to  the  Botanical,  as  well  as 
some  other  Professorships.  The  truth  of  this  bare 
position,  that  the  University  possesses  the  power, 
if  it  should  have  the  disposition,  to  make  such  an  ap- 
pointment, is  never  likely  to  be  questioned.  The 
Professorships  of  Botany,  Chemistry,  Anatomy, 
and  Mineralogy,  owe  their  origin,  their  continu- 
ance, and  their  appointments,  to  the  votes  of  the 
University  Senate :  and  under  such  circumstances 
it  is  a  piece  of  superfluous  labour  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  Senate  possesses  the  right  of  bestowing 
the  appointment  wherever  it  pleases.  He  had 
better  have  contented  himself  with  general  argu- 
ments, for  the  propriety  and  txpcdimcy  of  choosing 
a  stranger  in  preference  to  one  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, than  have  adduced  precedents  which,  when 
examined,  are  rather  calculated  to  deter  the 
University  from  repeating  the  experiment. 

The  origin  of  our  Botanical  Professorship  waiS 
this  : — In  the  year  1724,  a  grace  passed  the 
senate,  granting  the  honorary  title  of  Botanical 

**  the  botanical  celebrity,  and  classical  interest,  of  scenes,  first 
"  irainortalized  by  the  pen  of  Ray/'  I  am  totally  unable  to  re- 
concile this  with  the  passages  already  quoted,  except  by  one  of 
two  apparently  improbable  suppositions ;  either  that  Sir  James 
was  ignorant  of  Mi^.  Relhan's  intention  to  be  a  candidate  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy,  or  that  he  designed  the  above  commendation 
to  be  ironical. 

B  2 
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Professor  to  Richard  Bradley*,  F.  R.  S.,  a  hor- 
ticulturist eminently  distinguished  by  his  publi- 
cations, who  had  undertaken  to  construct  at  his 
own  expense  a  botanical  garden,  an  object  greatly 
desired  at  Cambridge.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  grace : 

"  Cum  Ricardus  Bradleij,  Societatis  Regalis 
Londinetisis  Socius,  in  ?'e  hei^baria  se  peritissimum 
exhihuerit,  atque  horto  Botanico  instruendo  et  exor- 
nando  et  sumptus  et  operam  impendere  spospoyiderit, 
in  summum  hujus  Academice  commodum  decusque, 

"  Placeat  vobis,  ut  Professoris  Botamci  titulum, 
honoris  ergo,  apud  vos  consequatur.'^ 

"  Lect.  Nov.  10,  1724.  Con  cess,  eodem  die 
pomerid.*' 

It  appears,  however,  that  Mr.  Bradley  obtained 
this  title  by  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the 
University :  he  took  no  steps,  and  seems  to  have 
had  no  intention  to  fulfil  his  promises :  we  hear, 
indeed,  of  his  having  given  one  course  of  lectures 
at  the  Bull  Inn  in  1723,  but  it  was  on  the  materia 
medica,  not  on  botany.  I  find  it  in  different  places 
asserted,  that  he  was  a  person   who  disgraced 

*  I  shall  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  noticing  a  curious  fact,  not 
generally  known,  that  Professor  Bradley  was  the  first  inventor  of 
an  optical  instrument,  extremely  similar  to  the  Cakidoscope ;  which 
proceeds  upon  the  same  principle,  though  it  is  not  so  complete  as 
that  for  which  Dr.  Brewster  has  obtained  a  patent.  An  account 
of  its  theory  and  application  (with  plates)  is  found  in  a  book  pub- 
lished by  Bradley  in  171 7i  called  New  Improvements  of  Planting 
and  Gardening. 
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considerable  scientific  attainments  by  a  depraved 
moral  character.  The  Senate  at  his  death  resolved 
to  appoint  a  successor  by  election ;  and  accord- 
ingly chose  John  Marty n,  the  well-known  editor 
of  Virgil,  who  was  a  member  of  the  University, 
though  not  a  graduate*. 

Upon  this  election  Sir  James  is  pleased  to  give 
us  the  following  commentary : 

'  "  Mr.  John  Martyn,  F.  R.  S.,  recommended  to  the  University  by 
Sherard  and  Sloane,  ^  had  been  permitted  to  read  botanical  lectures 
for  the  course  of  six  years  before  the  death  of  the  first  Professor. 
When  that  event  took  place,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  Pro- 
fessorship, and  his  friends  imagined  he  would  succeed  without 
opposition,  there  being  no  person  in  the  University,  as  his  sun  assures 
me,  who  knew  anything  of  botany.  Trinity  and  St,  John's  colleges 
each  produced  a  candidate^  but  their  pretensions  were  slight.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  got,  but  by  exerting  themselves  so  as  to  lecture 
with  ability,  and  they  soon  withdrew,"  p.  45. 

I  am  not  fond  of  giving  forced  meanings  to 
words,  or  of  discovering  insinuations,  where  they 
are  not  too  glaring  to'  be  overlooked.  The  reader 
must  judge,  whether  the  words  which  I  have  given 
in  italics,  were  written  merely  with  a  design  of 

*  I  extract  the  proceedings  from  the  University  Registry  : 

Jan.  23,  173|.  "  Cum  per  mortem  Ricardi  Biadley,  nuperi 
Professoris  Botanici,  munus  isludjam  vacansexistit,  placeat  vobis, 
ut  alius  ad  idem  munus  exequendum  a  vobis  eligatur.'' 

"  Lect.  et  Concess.  eodem  die  poslmerid.*' 

Publicat.  7"*.  die  Feb.  1 73 J.  **  Dominus  ProcancoUarius  assig- 
nat  horam  lertiam  postmeridianam  diei  crastini  pro  electione  Pro- 
fessoris Botanici."  • 

Fob.  8,  1 73 J.  *'  El<»ctus  est  Joannes  Marty u  CoUegii  Emmanuelis 
Botanicus  Professor  hujus  Academiae." 
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rescuing  from  oblivion  an  anecdote  of  no  great  in- 
terest, or  with  a  veiled  allusion  to  the  present 
times.  If  he  decides  for  the  latter  interpretation, 
he  must  also  determine,  whether  such  a  parallel  be 
applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  our 
University,  and  whether  the  reflection  which  it 
contains  be  in  the  least  merited. 

Mr.  John  Martyn  lectured  only,  for  two  years : 
in  1761  he  resigned  the  Professorship,  and  his  son, 
the  present  Professor,  who  was  then  M.  A.  and 
Fellow  of  Sidney  College,  was  elected .    Sir  James 
Smith  says,  *  that  he  proposed  to  resign  the  Pro- 
fessorship in  favour  of  his  son:'  obviously  intending 
to  sanction  by  precedent  the  proposal  of  resignation, 
which  has  been  made  in  his  own  favour.     But  he 
is  mistaken  as  to  the  fact :   the  resignation  was 
couched  in  the  most  absolute  and  unconditional 
terms  ;  which  makes  this  case  utterly  inapplicable 
to  his  purpose.     He  adds,  **  No  time  had  been 
"  given  for  opposition,  and  his  pretensions  being 
'*  irrefragable,  he  was  elected  without  opposition 
"  in  1761."  What  was  the  object  of  this  sentence 
it  is  not  easy  to  divine.     Supposing  it  to  be  true, 
that  a  fair  time  previous  to  the  election  had  not 
been  allowed,  this  could  only  prove  gross  miscon- 
duct in  Dr.  Plumptre,  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  that 
day :   it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  maxim  with  Sir 
James,  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  stigmatizing  the 
characters  of  the  dead — Nil  nisi  malum  de  mor- 
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tuis.  However,  his  information  on  this  point  is 
not  more  correct  than  usual.  The  resignation 
was  dated  Nov.  18th;  it  was  published  to  the 
University  in  full  congregation  on  the  30th  of 
January,  and  the  election  took  place  on  the 
12th  of  February  following.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, what  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
that  the  resignation  had  been  kept  a  secret  from 
the  ISih  of  November  to  the  30th  of  January, 
there  was  still  allowed  the  space  of  fourteen 
days  for  candidates  to  come  forward,  which 
is  as  long  a  time  as  is  usually  desired  previous  to 
elections  in  the  University,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  the  most 
extensive  canvass. 

Sir  James  Smith  looks  for  assistance  in  the  way 
of  precedent  to  other  Professorships,  and  dis- 
covers that  Vigani  and  Rolfe,  the  first  Professors 
of  Chemistry  and  Anatomy,  were  strangers. 
"  That  of  Chemistry,"  he  says,  **  was  first  be- 
**  stowed  upon  a  foreigner,  probably  a  Catholic, 
"  John  Francis  Vigani,  of  Verona,  on  its  founda- 
*'  tion  in  1702."  Vigani,  though  a  native  of  Ve- 
rona, had  been  long  enough  resident  in  this 
country,  to  be  considered  an  Englishman ;  and  I 
feel  no  doubt  but  that  he  conformed  to  our 
church.  In  1683  he  h^d  published  a  very  small 
book,  entitled  Medulla  Chpnieey  containing  a  neat 
and  curious  account  of  furnaces,  and  other  che- 
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mical  apparatus,  which  seem  to  have  been  his 
own  inventions ;  from  the  preface  it  appears,  that 
he  had  at  that  time  been  long  in  England,  and 
was  well  known  both  by  persons  of  rank,  and  of 
science,  in  this  country.  He  had  resided  at 
Cambridge  twenty  years  before  his  appointment, 
during  which  he  had  cultivated  his  chemical  pur- 
suits, with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the 
University,  as  is  stated  by  the  grace  conferring 
upon  him  the  title  of  Professor ;  and  whoever  is 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  Uni- 
versity, or,  indeed,  of  our  country,  during  those 
twenty  years,  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it 
very  unlikely,  that  a  Papist  should  have  been  en- 
couraged, or  even  permitted,  to  associate  with 
the  Students :  Cambridge,  indeed,  he  would  have 
found  the  most  uncomfortable  residence  in  Eng- 
land. Though  I  have  not  an  opportunity  of  in- 
vestigating the  matter  further  at  present,  yet  his 
appointment  is  in  itself  a  certain  argument,  that 
he  could  not  have  been  a  Papist. 

Sir  James  proceeds  to  say  (p.  43),  "  the  first 
**  Professor  of  Anatomy,  George  Rolfe,  in  1707, 
**  was  a  stranger  to  the  University,  and  does  not 
"  appear  to  have  ever  taken  a  degree,  though 
"  he  lectured,  or  at  least  held  the  appointment 
"  twenty-one  years."  This  instance  is  singularly 
unfortunate  for  his  purpose,  and  will  rather 
operate  as  a  caution  to  the  University,  against 
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trusting  the  professions  of  those,  who  have  not 
already  an  intimate  and  natural  connexion  with 
its  body.  Rolfe  was  an  anatomist  of  eminence, 
who,  having  performed  many  dissections  in  the 
University,  was  invested  by  a  grace  with  the  title 
of  Anatomical  Professor.  In  what  manner  he  re- 
paid the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  University, 
will  be  discovered  from  the  following  grace, 
passed  at  a  convocation : — 

"  Whereas  Mr.  George  Rolfe,  who,  by  favour 
of  this  Senate,  obtained  the  Professorship  of  Anatirmy 
in  this  University,  has  been  several  years  absent 
from  his  office,  and  though  sent  to  by  Mr,  Vice  Chan- 
cellor's order,  has  taken  no  notice,  and  continues  still 
in  neglect ;  fj 

**  May  it  please  you,  that  his  Professorship  be  de- 
clared vacant,  and  that  another  by  you  be  chosen,  to 
succeed  him  in  office  and  title.'' 

*•  Read  April  17,  1728.  Granted  the  same  day.'* 

It  is  next  asserted,  that  "  the  first  Professor  of 
"  Music,  Nicholas  Stagins,  in  1684,  like  one  of 
'*  his  successors,  the  famous  Dr.  Greene,  was  a 
*'  stranger."  Both  Stagins  and  Greene  were  Doc- 
tors of  Music  in  Cambridge,  at  the  time  of  their 
respective  appointments :  however,  the  inaccuracy 
of  this  remark  does  not  afiect  the  argument,  and  all 
that  can  be  said  relative  to  the  Musical  profession 
is  perfectly  irrelevant;  since  this  faculty  does 
not  form  a  part  of  the  University,  and  has  only  a 
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slight  connexion  with  it.  Degrees  in  Music  are 
conferred  without  any  previous  residence,  and 
without  any  exercise  or  test,  except  the  perform- 
ance of  a  piece  of  music  at  St.  Mary's  church: 
the  Professor  himself  is  so  far  from  being  ac- 
knowledged as  a  member  of  the  body,  that  he  is 
never  allowed  to  enter  the  Senate-house  to  pre- 
sent to  a  degree,  till  a  special  grace  has  been 
obtained  for  his  admission.  In  p.  50,  notice  is 
taken  of  the  teacliers  of  Italian  and  Hebrew ;  to 
whom  ought  to  have  been  added  those  of  the 
French  and  German  languages.  But  their  case  is 
so  palpably  inapplicable  to  the  subject  of  the 
pamphlet,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  men- 
tion of  them  to  have  been  seriously  made.  When 
it  shall  be  proposed  to  invest  those  gentlemen 
with  University  offices,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
may  Sir  James  adduce  their  case  as  a  parallel  to 
his  own. 

Thus  we  find  that  Sir  J.  Smith's  precedents  of 
strangers  being  appointed  to  Professorships; 
amount  to  three ;  those  of  Vigani,  Rolfe,  and  Brad- 
ley, who  were  the  first  that  filled  their  respective 
offices :  but  not  a  single  instance  has  he  found,  of  a 
perfect  stranger  having  been  elected  to  an  office  al- 
ready established,  which  is  obviously  the  only  case 
that  could  be  made  to  wear  the  semblance  of  an 
argument  in  behalf  of  his  own  pretensions.  The 
distinction  is  important.     When  it  was  an  object 
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to  introduce  into  the  University,  a  pursuit  hitherto 
uncultivated  in  the  place,  it  was  right  and  neces- 
sary to  look  beyond  its  limits  for  an  able  in- 
structor in  that  science.  But,  when  a  study  has 
once  been  established,  and  successfully  pursued 
by  some  of  its  own  body,  it  is  more  consistent 
with  justice  as  well  as  policy,  to  elect  one  of  thenL 
to  fill  a  vacant  appointment,  than  to  have  recourse, 
as  was  done  in  the  first  instance,  to  aliens.  It 
is  by  the  hope  of  these  offices  and  distinctions, 
that  our  members  are  encouraged  to  devote  their 
leisure  to  such  pursuits.  When  a  gentleman 
educated  amongst  us  is  proposed  as  a  candidate, 
not  only  his  abilities,  but  his  personal  character, 
can  thoroughly  be  appreciated  by  the  electors) 
themselves,  instead  of  being  taken  upon  the  par^ 
tial  representation  of  others ;  and  in  the  choice  of 
such  a  person,  there  exists  a  security,  that  he 
will  have  a  community  of  views  and  feelings  with 
the  University,  and  a  devotion  to  its  interests, 
which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  in  a 
perfect  stranger.  It  is,  besides,  natural  and  pro- 
per to  be  extremely  cautious  in  admitting  into 
the  bosom  of  our  Institution,  and  investing  with 
our  offices,  persons,  however  imexceptionable  in 
their  private  characters,  who  have  been  educated! 
in  a  system  of  studies  and  discipline  very  dissimi- 
lar to  our  own,  and  whose  age  and  talents 
may  give  them  influence  over  our  junior  mem- 


bers.  Besides  these  objections,  which  appear  to 
me  to  deserve  the  fullest  consideration,  other 
reasons  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader, 
why  the  election  of  a  stranger  is  a  measure  of 
questionable  policy. 

I  will  not,  however,  deny  that  cases  may  be 
imagined,  where  such  a  step  would  be  ad  vise- 
able  ;  as,  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  want  of 
well  qualified  candidates  among  ourselves,  or 
where  the  transcendent  attainments  of  a  stranger, 
unalloyed  by  any  objectionable  circumstance,' 
promise  to  confer  honour  upon  the  University. 
I  might  have  thought  Sir  James  Smith's  case 
came  within  this  description,  had  there  been  no 
eminent  botanists  in  our  own  body,  and  had  the 
information  which  I  once  received,  turned  out 
correct, — that  he  had  altered  his  opinions  of  reli- 
gious dissent,  and  become  a  sincere  member  of 
our  Church.  But  before  I  discuss  the  question 
here  alluded  to,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  a 
most  extraordinary  opinion  entertained  by  Sir 
James,  that  in  coming  forward  as  a  stranger, 
quite  unconnected  with  the  place,  he  is  *  con- 
tending for  a  right  of  the  University,'  which  he 
would  sacrifice  if  he  were  to  enter  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  any  college.  This  is  mentioned  in  page  19, 
and  repeated  in  page  48 : — ''  It  cannot  be  wondered 
"  at,  that  I  should  therefore  persist  in  standing 
'*  on  the  ground  which  is  certainly  most  honour- 
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"  able  to  both  parties."  To  talk  of  '  contending 
for  a  right  of  the  University,'  which  nobody  has 
ever  disputed,  is  surely  not  very  intelligible  lan- 
guage ;  and  this  must  be  classed  with  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Preface, — that  the  present  pubhcation 
was  necessary  for  the  justification  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Sir  James  Smith  may  spare  himself  all 
trouble  of  this  kind  for  the  future.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  if  its  conduct  be  censured,  or 
its  privileges  attacked,  possesses  both  the  power 
and  the  will  to  defend  itself,  and  can  never  wish 
for  the  interference  of  a  person  unconnected  with 
it,  especially  that  of  a  dubious  friend.  There  are, 
however,  certain  privileges,  which  people  of  a 
sound  mind  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
ercising; as  for  instance,  the  privilege  which  a 
man  possesses  of  destroying  all  the  title-deeds 
of  his  estates — the  privilege  of  disinheriting  his 
own  children,  who  never  offended  him,  and  of 
leaving  his  whole  property  to  strangers.  Of  the 
same  description  is  the  privilege,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  our  Senate  possesses, 
of  bestowing  the  office  in  question  upon  a 
stranger,  though  they  might  have  an  accom- 
pUshed  and  unexceptionable  candidate  among 
themselves.  I  am  equally  unable  to  compre- 
hend what  is  meant  by  its  being  *  more  honour- 
able both  to  the  candidate  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity,' or  indeed  to  either  party,  that  he  should 


not  be  a  member  of  any  of  its  colleges.  How, 
for  instance,  would  it  be  more  honourable  to 
Cambridge,  to  number  Barrow,  and  Newton, 
and  Porson  among  its  professors,  had  they 
been  adopted  from  another  University,  instead 
of  being  fellows  of  one  of  the  colleges  within 
itself? 

Throughout  the  '  Considerations  upon  Cam- 
bridge,' so  much  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to 
foreign  authorities,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
quote  one  exactly  in  point : — 

"  In  facultate  artium  habetis  aliquot  eruditos  magistros,  et 
rationem  haberi  prmsentium,  qui  sunt  idonei,  utile  est  multis  de 
caussis.  Invitantur  enim  ceteri,  ut  Academia  libentius  maneant.  Et 
novi  ac  peregrini  magis  sunt  obnoxii  invidiae  :  hinc  oriantur  cer- 
tamina  ac  factiones/* 

Phil.  Melancthon.  Consilium  de  Constituenda  Academia 
Lipsica, 

This  is  the  deliberate  advice  of  one  of  the  most 
sensible  and  candid  men  that  ever  lived.  It  is 
true,  that  he  recommends  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig to  invite  Joachim  Camerarius  from  another 
seminary  of  learning ;  but  he  elsewhere  expressly 
stipulates,  that  lecturers  so  invited  should  be 
members  of  the  same  religious  communion. 

Sir  James,  however,  feels  so  strongly  upon  this 
point,  that  he  afterwards  indulges  himself  with 
the  following  sentence  : — 
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"  Where  would  have  been  the  celebrity  and  the  utility  of  the 
foreign  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  of  Gottingen,  of  Pavia,  and 
many  others,  had  the  choice  of  their  professors  been  restricted  by 
any  rules,  but  the  claims  of  acknowledged  and  eminent  ability  ^ 
p.  58. 

The  allusion  contained  in  these  words  is  much 
too  obvious  to  have  been  unintentional ;  and  I 
rejdy,  that  neither  Cambridge  nor  Oxford  (since 
Oxford  is  pointedly  excluded  from  the  list) 
will  fear  a  comparison,  with  respect  to  *  celebrity* 
or  *  utility/  with  Edinburgh,  or  Gottingen,  or 
Pavia,  or  any  other  university  in  existence. — 
The  question  of  uiilitt^  must  be  determined  in  a 
great  degree  by  the  opinion  of  the  public,  which 
is  shown  pretty  clearly,  in  the  increased  numbers 
of  students,  who  have  of  late  years,  flocked  to 
this  place,  as  well  as  to  our  sister  University, 
which  is  the  co-ordinate  pillar  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  whose  appointments,  with  respect  to 
rules  and  restrictions,  stand  nearly  upon  the  same 
footing  as  our  own. 

Upon  the  score  oi  celebrity y  which  can  only  be  de- 
rived from  the  eminent  reputation  of  many  indi- 
viduals, I  rather  think  that  there  is  no  Cambridge 
man  who  would  not  couVt  investigation  and  com- 
parison. To  avoid  the  invidiousness  of  selection, 
I  shall  allude  only  in  general  terms  to  the  nume- 
rous living  personages,  distinguished  in  every 
species   of  merit,   who  owe   their  education  to 
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may  venture  to  make  a  more  particular  reference. 
Greater  celebrity  in  theological  pursuits  has 
never  been  obtained  than  is  enjoyed  by  Lightfoot, 
Cudworth,  Pearson,  Barrow,  Sherlock,  and  Wa- 
terland ;  of  whom  it  is  remarkable,  as  well  as 
gratifying  to  record,  that  they  were  severally 
Masters  of  colleges.  In  Philosophy,  the  splen- 
dour  attached  to  the  names  of  Bacon  and 
Newton  is  so  dazzling,  as  to  eclipse  the  celebrity, 
not  only  of  all  our  other  philosophers,  but  of  all 
whom  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Since,  however,  the 
question  concerns  appointments  to  Professorships, 
I  shall  just  remark,  that,  had  the  range  of  choice 
been  ever  so  much  extended,  more  eminent 
mathematicians  would  hardly  have  been  found, 
at  the  time  of  their  respective  elections,  than 
Cotes,  Whiston,  Saunderson,  Smith,  and  Waring, 
our  actual  Professors  subsequent  to  Newton. 
Among  the  naturalists  and  physiologists  of  this 
University,  even  Sir  J.  Smith  appears  to  acknow- 
ledge the  unrivalled  celebrity  of  Harvey  and  Ray  ; 
to  whose  names  he  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to 
subjoin  tho^e  of  Hales  and  Heberden.  The  poe- 
tical celebrity  of  Cambridge  is  recognised  where- 
ever  English  literature  is  cultivated,  and  by  all 
who  are  aware,  that  she  counts  among  her  sons  the 
following  bards — Spenser,  Jonson,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Shirley,  Cowley,  Milton, Waller,  Dryden, 
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Otway,  Prior,  Gray,  and  Mason.  Lastly,  but 
certainly  not  with  least  satisfaction,  I  mention  our 
more  appropriate  celebrity  for  classical  scholar- 
ship— in  which  department,  among  many  other 
names,  those  of  Stanley,  Gataker,  Bentley,  Dawes, 
Taylor,  Markland,  and  Porson,  will  stand  a  com- 
parison with  the  elite  of  all  the  Universities  in  the 
world. 

The  above  names  are  adduced  with  no  view 
of  ostentation,  but  merely  because  this  seems 
the  fairest  and  the  least  invidious  reply  to  in- 
sinuations respecting  the  celebrity  of  our  Uni- 
versity. I  proceed  now  to  the  impropriety  of 
Sir  James  Smith's  admission  to  an  office  in  our 
body,  upon  the  ground  of  his  dissent  from  the 
opinions  of  our  Church.  Upon  this  discussion 
I  enter  with  some  degree  of  reluctance  and 
pain,  not  arising  from  the  least  mistrust  of  the 
view  in  which  I  consider  the  question,  nor  from 
any  fear  of  such  imputations  as  *  a  jealous  and 
exclusive  spirit,'  or  *  narrow  prejudices,'  or  even 
'  stupid  bigotry,  which  are,  I  find,  liberally  be- 
stowed upon  our  opinions ;  but  from  a  dislike  to 
say  any  thing  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  persons  who  conscientiously  differ 
from  us. 

Sir  James  is,  I  understand,  a  member  of  a  con- 
gregation of  Dissenters,  who  assume  the  title  of 
Rational  Christians.      Wba^^aj^  the   points  o| 
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belief  or  unbelief  which  characterize  this  sect, 
or  to  what  extent  they  carry  their  disapprobation 
of  our  opinions  or  discipline,  I  have  never  been 
perfectly  informed ;  nor  can  this  be  discovered, 
but  by  surmise,  from  the  publication  before  me. 
It  is,  however,  a  point  of  no  importance  to  the 
present  question,  which,  as  it  strikes  me,  is 
simply  this : — whether  a  person,  whose  opinions 
upon  theological  subjects  differ  avowedly  from 
those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  so  as  to  dis- 
able him  from  that  subscription  which  is  requisite 
for  admission  to  degrees,  ought  to  be  invested  with 
an  office  of  some  rank  and  consideration,  or  with 
any  office  at  all,  in  either  of  its  Universities  ? 
Before  I  state  my  reasons  for  answering  this 
question  with  a  decided  negative,  it  is  right  to 
mention,  what  Sir  James  Smith  considers  a  qua- 
lifying circumstance  in  his  own  case, — that  he  has 
received  the  communion  in  the  Church.  His 
words  are  these:  "I  had  always  been  in  the 
"  habit  of  attending  frequently  the  public  worship 
"  of  the  Church,  and  of  receiving  the  sacrament 
"  there  many  years  since ;  not  on  any  particular 
"  occasion,  nor  with  any  particular  object,  except 
**  the  principle  of  Christian  communion.*'  I  should 
be  sorry  to  shew  any  captiousness  in  noticing 
peculiar  modes  of  expression,  which  may  be  merely 
the  results  of  a  loose  and  hasty  style  of  writing : 
but  no  reader  can  fail  to  remark  an  ambiguity  in 
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the  above  quotation,  which  leaves  the  time,  the 
continuance,  and  the  ground  of  this  habit  some- 
what doubtful.  Sir  James  seems,  indeed,  not  un- 
willing, in  case  of  his  being  appointed  Professor, 
to  make  the  declaration,  that  *  he  conforms  to  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished.' In  what  way  such  conformity  can  be 
reconciled  with  dissent,  is  a  question  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
himself,  with  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  entitled 
to  interfere.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  remark,  that  he  who  refuses  his  assent 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  is  a  person  whom 
it  was  designed  by  the  law  of  subscription  to 
exclude  from  its  pale,  and  who  cannot  be  in  any 
sense  considered  a  member  of  that  establish- 
ment. 

I  trust  that  I  shall  gain  credit  in  declaring,  that 
bigotry  or  intolerance,  in  any  shape,  is  not  only 
foreign  to  my  feelings,  but  is  an  object  of  my 
perfect  abhorrence.  The  Dissenters  I  perfectly 
respect  for  their  sincerity,  and  deeply  lament  their 
conscientious  separation  from  us.  At  the  same 
time  I  shall  not  conceal  my  decided  conviction, 
that  it  is  our  duty,  so  long  as  that  disagreement 
continues,  to  keep  the  doors  of  the  Universities 
closed  against  them.  These  public  institutions 
have  hitherto  been  the  surest  supports  of  the  na- 
tional church,  which  can  never  be  so  effectually 
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shaken,  as  by  introducing  open  and  active  hos- 
tility to  her  doctrines  into  the  seats  of  national 
education.  Is  it  then  possible  that  Sir  J.  Smith,' 
or  his  friends,  can  feel  surprise  at  an  objection  be- 
ing made  to  granting  him  admission  into  either  of 
the  Universities  ?  It  is  to  the  church  Establishment 
that  we  owe  our  endowments,  our  privileges,  our 
immunities,  and  every  other  advantage  that  we 
enjoy.  Can  he  therefore  wonder  at  a  reluctance 
to  invest  him  with  an  office  of  rank  and  influence 
amongst  us,  in  open  and  declared  defiance  of  those 
provisions,  which  for  above  two  hundred  years 
have  been  judged  necessary  to  protect  that  Esta- 
blishment ?  For  the  election  of  a  Dissenter  to  any 
of  our  Professorships,  there  is  not  a  single  colour- 
able precedent ;  although  Sir  James  produces  one, 
which  has,  I  suspect,  startled  all  his  readers :  it 
is  that  of  the  late  accomplished  Dr.  Tennant. 

"  Tbe  election  of  the  late  Dr.  Tennant  to  the  Professorship  of 
Chemistry,  here  alluded  to  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  had  indeed  done 
honoiir  to  the  University.  Though  long  ago  member  of  the 
University,  that  gentleman,  for  many  years,  had  no  connexion  with 
it,  and  was  moreover  a  Disienter.''     Page  23. 

There  is  one  assertion  in  this  sentence  so  no- 
toriously contrary  to  fact,  that  it  does  not  pre- 
possess us  in  favour  of  the  remainder.  Dr.  Ten- 
nant had  been,  for  seventeen  years  before  his  elec- 
tion, a  member  of  the  senate,  in  which  he  was 
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in  the  habit  of  exercising  his  franchise,  and  had 
consequently  as  much  connexion  with  the  Uni- 
versity as  any  member,  not  actually  one  of  its 
oflficers,  can  have.  The  assertion  of  his  being  a 
Dissenter  rests,  as  far  as  appears,  altogether  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  J.  Smith ;  an  authority,  which 
his  readers  will  agree,  is  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  fact  in  the  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  Memoir,  printed  by  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends ;  and  it  was  a  circum- 
stance not  likely  to  have  been  overlooked  by  a 
biographer.  I  have  also  learnt  from  three  gentle- 
men who  were  well  acquainted  with  him,  that 
they  entirely  disbelieve  the  assertion.  Supposing 
it,  however,  to  be  well-founded,  how  can  Dr. 
Tennant's  election  be  quoted  as  a  precedent  ?  It 
is  certain  that  the  electors  neither  knew  nor  sus- 
pected his  dissent :  they  possessed,  indeed,  his 
own  distinct  evidence  of  the  contrary,  in  his  sub- 
scription at  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physic, 
when  he  declared  himself  to  be  bona  fide  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England :  and  again,  a  few 
years  after,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  taking  his 
degree  of  M.D.,  at  no  very  early  period  of  life,  he 
signed  his  full  assent  both  to  the  doctrines  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Establishment ;  an  act  which, 
had  he  sincerely  dissented,  would  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  disingenuous  and  discreditable. 
The  mention,   therefore,  of  Dr.  Tennant's  case 
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cannot  affect  any  point  in  dispute,  and  can  only 
be  considered  as  conveying  a  severe,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, unjust  reflection  upon  an  illustrious  and 
lamented  character. 

I  have  searched  Sir  J.  Smith's  Considerations 
without  finding  a  reason,  or  shadow  of  a  reason, 
alleged  for  waving  the  established  principles  and 
practice  of  the  University  in  his  favour.  He  talks, 
indeed,  of  '  arbitrary  and  pernicious  limitations  ;' 
but  this  is  obviously  to  assume  the  whole  subject 
in  dispute ;  a  mode  of  reasoning  to  which  he  is 
particularly  addicted.  He  forgets  that  the  ques- 
tion itself  is,  whether  the  limitations,  to  which  he 
alludes,  be  pernicious  or  salutary.  From  his 
friends,  however,  with  whom  I  have  courted  dis- 
cussion, I  have  been  able  to  hear  one,  and  only 
one,  argument  in  his  favour ;  it  is  this :  that  the 
subject  which  he  wishes  to  teach  to  the  Univer- 
sity is  not  divinity,  but  botany ;  in  which  pursuit 
a  person's  theological  creed  can  be  of  no  conse- 
quence. To  this  reasoning  it  must  be  replied, 
that  those  who,  in  a  particular  case,  establish  a 
precedent  for  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to 
offices  in  the  University,  will  be  answerable  for 
all  the  results  to  which  that  precedent  may  lead. 
We  may  expect  that  one  of  the  first  results  will 
be,  the  abolition  of  subscription  at  taking  degrees, 
which  cannot,  in  that  event,  reasonably  and  con- 
sistently be  refused :  the  inevitable  consequence 
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of  this,  the  introduction  of  Dissenters  of  every 
description  to  Fellowships,  and  the  various  offices 
of  tuition  in  the  different  colleges,  is  a  matter 
which  no  friend  of  our  establishment  can  con- 
template without  most  serious  alarm.  It  will  be 
no  answer  to  allege,  that  these  apprehensions  are 
overcharged  and  visionary,  or  that  this  is  the  jargon 
of  intolerance.  The  danger,  far  from  being  ima- 
ginary, is  so  obvious,  that  no  person,  who  does  not 
wilfully  close  his  eyes,  can  fail  to  perceive  it.  I 
am  not  so  ill-informed  of  the  history  of  our  Uni- 
versity, as  not  to  know,  that  direct  attempts  have 
heretofore  been  made  to  abolish  subscriptions  at 
taking  degrees,  with  the  avowed  object  of  ad- 
mitting Dissenters  into  the  colleges:  graces  to 
this  effect  were  brought  forward  in  our  senate  in 
the  years  1771  and  1787;  which,  though  abortive, 
were  countenanced  by  a  pretty  large  party  in  the 
place  itself.  In  both  these  attempts  the  leading 
persons  were  confessedly  of  the  Unitarian  per- 
suasion ;  a  party  which  is  now  scarcely  heard  of  in 
the  University,  and  which  amongst  the  young  men 
possesses,  I  believe,  no  hold  at  all :  but  abroad  it 
is  strong  and  active,  and  shews  itself  hostile  in  the 
extreme  to  our  ecclesiastical  constitution.  It  will 
be  seen  by  a  letter  of  Dr.  Priestley's  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
published  in  1787,  how  much  the  Dissenters  re- 
lied on  efforts  then  making  at  Cambridge  for  pro- 
curing them  a  participation  in   those  collegiate 
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advantages  and  emoluments,  which  have  hitherto 
been  appropriated  to  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  there  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day  some  individuals,  distinguished  alike  by 
talent  and  science,  who  entertain  the  wish  of  se- 
parating our  Universities  from  the  church  esta- 
blishment, after  the  example  of  institutions, 
where,  as  in  Pavia,  and  in  Edinburgh,  Sir  James 
Smith's  own  alma  mater,  *  the  studies  and  ap- 
pointments are  free  as  air ;'  and  who  are  zealous 
for  his  success  at  Cambridge,  more  perhaps  from 
this  motive,  than  even  for  the  sake  of  Botanical 
science:  others,  however,  may  be  led  by  their 
influence  to  concur  in  this  project,  without  ex- 
tending a  view  to  the  consequences.  I  do  not 
mean  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  connexion  which 
Sir  James  hints  at,  between  Botany  and  Scrip- 
tural illustration;  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  person  of  talents  and  ingenuity,  in 
the  situation  of  a  Professor,  possesses  abundant 
opportunities  and  advantages  for  influencing  the 
minds  of  young  men,  upon  other  topics,  besides 
those  of  his  particular  profession.  Sir  J.  Smith 
promises  that  he  will,  in  case  of  his  being  elected, 
become  a  member  of  the  University,  though  he 
cannot  proceed  to  a  degree.  But  will  it  not,  I 
ask,  be  considered  every  where  as  inconsistent 
and  unseemly,  to  retain  the  holder  of  such  an 
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appointment  in  the  garb  of  an  undergraduate? 
Will  it  not  be  painful  to  see  a  gentleman  of  his 
rank  in  society  denied  a  free  admission  to  our 
Library  and  our  Museum,  as  well  as  other  privi- 
leges, befitting  his  age,  station,  and  character? 
And  will  not  this  feeling  occasion  efforts  to  confer 
upon  him  a  degree,  which  can  only  be  effected, 
by  breaking  down  the  barrier  that  excludes 
sectaries  from  our  body  ? 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  measures  taken  by  the  Long  Parliament 
for  the  subversion  of  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
constitution,  was  a  declaration  against  this  same 
subscription:  in  the  year  1640,  the  House  of 
Commons  voted,  upon  the  report  of  their  com- 
mittee, that  **  the  subscription  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  to  the  three  articles  of  the  36th 
canon,  is  against  law  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  ought  not  to  be  pressed  upon  any  student  or 
graduate  whatsoever."  Such  progress  did  those 
legislators  make  in  their  ideas  of  law  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  that  three  or  four  years 
after,  they  sent  to  Cambridge  a  Parliamentary 
Commission,  which  expelled  the  greater  part  of 
the  Masters  and  Fellows  of  the  different  colleges, 
for  refusing  to  subscribe  a  test  of  their  own  im- 
posing, and  supplied  the  vacant  places,  without 
any  attention  to  qualifications,  or  statutes,  with 
friends  and  partisans  of  Iheir  own. 
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If  the  Establishment  is  to  be  maintained  at  all, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Universities 
should  not  become  the  scenes  of  sectarianism. 
This  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  one,  who 
considers  the  influence  which  these  institutions 
possess  upon  the  minds  of  the  higher  and  middle 
orders  of  society.  It  is  useless  to  urge,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  state  is  sufiiciently  supported  by 
the  law  of  the  land;  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  persons  themselves,  who  make  and  repeal 
the  laws,  receive  their  educations  here,  and 
must  be  expected  to  think  and  act  in  their  legis- 
lative capacities,  according  to  the  ideas  and 
principles,  which  they  have  imbibed  during  the 
period  of  their  academical  residence. 

In  p.  50.  Sir  J.  Smith  invites  a  comparison 
between  his  own  case  and  that  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  following  notable 
and  extraordinary  words : — 

"  Would  Newton  or  Locke,  those  distinguished  advocates  of 
the  Christian  faith,  be  now  excluded  from  Cambridge  or  from 
Oxford,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  opinions  upon  difficult  and 
speculative  points  ?  Surely  both  Universities  would  lie  but  too 
happy  to  erase  from  their  records  the  memory  of  their  having 
undervalued  the  talents,  or  persecuted  the  principles  of  either." 

Whatever  similarity  there  may  be  found  in 
point  of  science  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  John 
Locke,   and  Sir  James  Edward  Smithy  there  cer- 
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tainly  can  be  none  at  all  in  circumstances. 
Where  did  Sir  James  discover  that  Newton  was 
ever  *  excluded'  from  Cambridge,  *  on  account  of 
his  peculiar  opinions,'  or  on  any  account  what- 
ever? Where  does  he  learn,  that  his  talents 
were  undervalued,  or  his  principles  persecuted 
in  this  University  ?  I  have  perused  the  words 
again  and  again,  hoping  to  find  that  they 
mifht  bear  some  different  interpretation;  but 
no  other  meaning  can  possibly  be  attached  to 
them.  An  account  could  hardly  be  given  more 
contrary  to  the  facts,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  them.  If  records  and  history  are 
to  be  trusted,  Sir  I.  Newton  never  experienced 
any  treatment  in  his  University,  but  that  of  un- 
bounded deference  and  respect  for  his  talents,  and 
the  fullest  confidence  in  his  principles.  Horace, 
indeed,  remarks — Urit  enim  Julgore  suo,  qui  prcB- 
gravat  artes  Infra  se  posit  as, — (which  Sir  James 
will  perhaps  apply  to  his  own  case;)  but,  if 
ever  there  was  a  perfect  exception  to  this 
general  rule,  it  is  that  of  Sir  I.  Newton's  treatment 
at  Cambridge.  As  his  merits  were  unprecedented, 
80  likewise  were  the  honours  paid  to  him  during 
his  lifetime  without  example.  So  gi'eat  was  the 
confidence  reposed  in  his  attachment  to  the 
Establishment,  that  the  University,  at  an  alarm- 
ing crisis,  when  it  had  incurred  the  resentment 
of  James  IL,   by   'Mb  determination  to  support 
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the  Church  of  England  against  all  inroads,  deputed 
Newton  as  one  of  its  commissioners  to  defend 
and  justify  its  conduct.  His  case,  therefore,  is 
remarkably  inapplicable  to  that  of  Sir  James 
Smith;  who,  till  he  can  produce  some  evidence 
of  Newton's  having  been  excluded,  or  under- 
valued, or  persecuted  at  Cambridge,  must  be 
considered  to  have  pronounced  an  unfounded 
'  libel  upon  the  University.' 

The  mention  of  Locke,  his  other  prototype  and 
fellow-sufferer,  proceeds  upon  a  palpable  blunder. 
He  seems  to  have  heard  something  about  Locke 
having  been  deprived  of  his  Studentship  at 
Christ  Church ;  but  he  does  not  know  what  a  per- 
son who  speaks  at  all  about  that  philosopher, 
might  have  been  expected  to  know,  that  this 
expulsion  proceeded  neither  from  his  University, 
nor  from  his  College,  but  from  the  Ministry  of 
Charles  H. ;  and  that  the  ground  of  it  was  a 
suspicion  not  of  his  religious  principles,  but  of  his 
politics.  Locke  was  abroad  at  the  time,  and  was 
suspected  of  holding  communications  with  certain 
disaffected  persons:  the  mandate  for  his  ex- 
pulsion, as  well  as  the  whole  correspondence 
between  Lord  Sunderland  the  Minister,  and 
Bishop  Fell  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  has 
been  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Fox's  His- 
torical Fragment;  an  account  of  it  is  likewise 
given  in  Bishop  Law's  Life  of  Locke,  prefixed  to 
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his  works,  and  may  be  found  in  every  common 
Biographical  collection. 

Sir  J.  Smith  endeavours  to  make  the  parallel 
complete,  by  avowing  that  his  religious  notions 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Newton  and  Locke. 
He  says — 

"  If  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  Locke  and  of  Newton,  which 
it  would  be  dishonest  in  the  writer  of  this,  when  questioned, 
though  he  disclaims  all  controversy,  to  disown,  prove  the  cause 
of  his  exclusion  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  or  of  his  being 
received  with  less  cordiality,  or  Christian  charity,  at  her  altars, 
he  will  not  want  motives  of  consolation."     p.  51. 

Now,  if  he  had  told  us,  either  what  his  own 
opinions  are^  or  what  he  conceives  those  of  Newton 
and  Locke  to  have  been,  we  should  be  able  to 
form  some  judgment  of  this  resemblance.  But 
as  he  is  silent  on  both  heads,  the  question  is  what 
Mathematicians  call  an  Unlimited  Problem,  in 
which  nothing  can  be  determined,  without  some 
assumption  being  made.  I  have  seen  it  men- 
tioned that  the  votaries  of  Socinianism  sometimes 
lay  claim  to  these  two  illustrious  characters,  as 
favourers  of  their  opinions ;  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  learn  that  they  could  produce  sufficient 
grounds  for  such  an  assertion.  In  Newton's  Works 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  thing  from 
which  such  sentiments  can  possibly  be  deduced 
or  inferred ;  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  various 
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particulars  in  the  life  of  that  ornament  of  his 
species,  which  render  the  supposition  highly  im- 
probable.    '  o>lGf 

As  for  Locke,  whence  does  it  appear,  that  he 
denied  either  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  or  the 
Atonement?  The  contrary  maybe  inferred  from 
his  Letters  to  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  in  which  he  repels 
the  insinuation  of  his  having  impugned  the  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  from  his  express  interpretation 
of  some  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  How- 
ever, not  only  Locke  and  Newton,  are  doomed 
to  serve  as  a  parallel  to  Sir  James,  but  Erasmus 
also: 


*'  Erasmus,  with  all  his  doctrinal  ambiguities,  would  probably 
be  as  joyfully  received,  and  as  readily  appointed  a  Cambridge 
Professor,  as  heretofore.  It  were  a  libel  on  the  University  to 
suppose  the  contrary.'*  p.  50. 

As  to  a  comparison  between  the  two  charac- 
ters, it  requires  a  strong  fancy  to  perceive  the 
slightest  resemblance;  But  what  is  Sir  James 
thinking  about,  when  he  talks  of  *  the  doctrinal 
ambiguities'  of  Erasmus,  in  spite  of  which  '  he 
was  heretofore  appointed  a  Cambridge  Professor  V 
It  is  truly  astonishing  to  find  a  literary  gentle- 
man so  ill-informed  upon  the  most  common  pieces 
of  biography.     Erasmus  was  made  Greek  Pro- 
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fessor*  in  the  year  1509,  having  previously  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  B.  D.  at  Cambridge.  In 
1511,  he  became  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity. 
But  Sir  J.  Smith  should  recollect,  that  both  these 
appointments  took  place  some  years  previous  to 
the  Reformation  :  and  that  the  *  doctrinal  ambi- 
guities,' of  which  he  speaks,  existed  in  a  much 
later  period  of  his  life,  long  after  all  connexion  with 
this  University  had  ceased.  However,  it  would 
be  a  pity  that  the  supposition,  which  he  makes  in 
so  triumphant  a  tone,  should  remain  unnoticed. 
I  reply,  therefore,  that  if  Erasmus,  or  as  learned 
a  man  as  Erasmus,  were  now  to  be  candidate 
for  a  Professorship  in  Greek  or  Divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, avowing  at  the  same  time,  his  assent  to 
the  Pope's  supremacy,  or  to  Transubstantiation, 
or  to  any  other  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish 
church,  he  would  infallibly  be  rejected  as  an  un- 
qualified candidate ;  unless,  indeed,  we  should 
suppose  the  electors  to  be  capable  of  violating 
their  duty,  their  oaths,  and  the  most  solemn  re- 
sponsibility that  can  attach  to  men. 


♦  I  anticipate  the  charge  of  anachronism,  in  claiming  Erasmus 
among  my  predecessors ;  although  Dr.  Barrow  in  his  Frceiection, 
or  inaugural  oration,  did  the  same.  The  Regius  Professorship 
was  certainly  not  founded  till  1546 :  but  there  existed  in  the  Uni- 
versity before  that  year  an  office  of  teacher  or  reader  in  Greek, 
of  which  Erasmus  was,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  earliest 
holder. 
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Sir  J.  Smith,  in  another  part  of.  his  pamphlet, 
has  recourse  to  authorities  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion in  favour  of  his  pretensions : 

"  There  is  one  striking  circumstance  which  I  cannot  but  men- 
tion with  peculiar  satisfaction,  in  opposition  to  some  facts  already 
related  ;  that  no  objection  against  me  has  ever  been  started  by  any 
one  of  the  dignified  clergy,  either  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  nor  by 
any  clergyman  distinguished  for  literature  or  eminent  acquire- 
ments:* p.  20. 

This  is,  to  borrow  one  of  Sir  James's  terms, 
an  *  outrageous  and  sweeping  declaration/  A 
writer,  who  expected  to  gain  any  credit  for  such 
an  assertion  as  the  above,  should  have  added  *  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,'  or  '  as  far  as  I  have 
heardy  or  some  other  saving  clause ;  without 
which  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  he  had  actually- 
questioned  upon  the  subject  every  dignified 
clergyman  in  England  (for  all  are  either  of  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge),  he  ran  the  risk  of  seeing  his 
assertion  clash,  as  it  does  most  outrageously,  with 
matters  of  fact.  I  hope,  however,  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  defend  his  sweeping  declaration,  by 
saying  that  the  strong  objections  to  his  preten- 
sions, which  many  of  the  dignified  clergy  do  ac- 
tually express,  were  not  first  5^^r^e6?  by  themselves, 
but  originated  with  others.  Such  an  apology 
would  be  called  prevarication,  and  would,  after 
all,    be  irreconcilable    to  fact.      In    the    latter 
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clause,  sweeping  and  outrageous  as  it  seems,  he 
has  secured  his  retreat.  *  No  clergyman,'  he 
says,  *  distinguished  for  literature  or  eminent  ac- 
quirements,* has  started  an  objection  to  himt  and 
who  is  made  the  judge  of  a  clergyman's  literary 
distinction  and  acquirements  ?  Why,  Sir  James 
himself;  who,  as  soon  as  any  one  objects  to  him, 
deprives  him  directly  of  all  claim  to  either.  But 
will  the  clergy  or  the  public  acquiesce  in  Sir 
James's  decision  on  literary  merits  ?  Of  this  I  am 
morally  certain,  that  till  he  has  produced  some 
very  different  specimen  of  his  own  literary  judg- 
ment and  taste,  than  his  Considerations  respecting 
Cambridge  afford,  there  is  not  one  of  us,  who  will 
be  mortified  by  his  censure.  Of  those  clergymen 
who  have  expressed,  both  in  private  and  in  public, 
a  decided  opinion  against  Sir  James's  admission 
into  the  University,  there  are  several,  whom  the 
world  has  been  pleased  to  think  not  entirely  des- 
titute of  literary  acquirements :  among  ray  own 
personal  intimates,  I  could  mention  two,  who, 
however  low  they  may  be  placed  in  Sir  James's 
literary  scale,  occupy  a  very  high  station  in  that  of 
public  opinion ;  one  having  acquired  such  eminent 
and  decided  reputation  for  science  and  litera- 
ture, as  to  justify  his  election,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  to  two  situations  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance and  dignity ;  both  which  he  fills  with  th^ 
highest  honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  Uni- 
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versity :  the  other  being  so  distinguished  by  his 
publications  in  the  most  arduous  department  of 
classical  literature,  as  to  have  established  his  fame 
in  every  country  of  Europe,  where  such  learning  is 
cultivated.  Their  reputation  is  not  likely  to  suf- 
fer by  the  censure  of  the  President  of  the  Linneean 
Society : 

Hand  timeo,  si  jam  nequeo  defenders  crimm 
Cum  tantis  commune  viris. 

The  sentence  which  immediately  follows, 
seems,  at  first  sight,  much  more  important : 

"  On  the  contrary,  several  bishops  have  expressed  theirserious 
disapprobation,  that  any  candidate  should  make  a  pretence  of  re- 
ligion to  supersede  a  person,  whose  qualifications  were  undisputed, 
and  against  whom  no  valid  objection  had  been  attempted  to  be 
raised." 

The  bishops  are,  undoubtedly,  the  natural  guar- 
dians of  the  interests  as  well  as  the  integrity  of  our 
Church :  had  we,  therefore,  learned,  that  several 
bishops  had  declared,  that  they  saw  no  objection 
to  a  Dissenter  being  admitted  to  fill  offices  in  our 
Universities,  the  professed  nurseries  of  the 
Church  of  England,  this  would  I  grant,  have 
been  a  piece  of  weighty  information.  But  does 
the  above  sentence  amount  to  that  ?  or  does  it 
amount  to  any  thing  at  all  ?  When  examined,  it 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  this  : — Several 
bishops,  understanding  either  from  Sir  James  or 
his  friends,  that  other  candidates  had  set  up  a 
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pretence  of  religious  disqualification  against  him, 
with  a  view  of  promoting  their  own  interests,  and 
supposing,  of  course,  this  representation  to  be  cor- 
rect, expressed,  what  every  honest  man  would 
have  expressed,  a  serious  disapprobation  of  such 
disingenuous  conduct.  The  wording  of  the  sen- 
tence bears  internal  evidence  of  Sir  James's  own 
logic;  the  last  clause,  ''  against  whom  no  valid  ob- 
jection had  been  attempted  to  be  raised^^  being  a  mani- 
fest petitio  principii :  the  whole  question  concerns 
the  validity  of  the  objections,  and  is  assumed,  in 
these  words,  as  already  settled  and  determined. 

Before  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  our  last 
topic,  the  conduct  and  motives  of  those  who  ob- 
struct the  views  of  Sir  J.  Smith,  it  will  be  proper 
to  notice  a  few  misapprehensions  and  incorrect 
statements,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned. 
Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  his  pamphlet  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  such  mistakes,  as  are  sure  to  be 
committed  by  a  person,  who  takes  little  pains  to 
investigate  facts,  and  recollects  but  inaccurately 
the  information  which  he  has  received.  Some  of 
these  mistakes  affect  slightly  the  matters  in  dis- 
cussion, but  were  they  not  to  be  corrected,  might 
hereafter  be  considered  as  admitted  facts.  In 
p.  11 ,  is  a  mistatement  of  some  importance  : 

•*  With  regard  to  subscription,  I  found  that  the  Professor,  pre- 
vious to  bis   admission,  has  only  to  sign    a  declaration  to  th^ 
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Vice  Chancellor,  in  these  words :  *  I  do  declare  that  I  will  cort- 
form  to  the  Liturgy  of  ihe  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  by  law 
established/  It  seems  that  an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
versity had  taken  place,  many  years  ago,  respecting  this  point. 
Many  laymen  might  reasonably  object  to  giving  their  solemn  assent 
to  matters  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  which  had  made  no  part  of 
their  studies,  without  feeling  any  hostility  to  the  church  or  its 
members.  For  the  accommodation  of  such,  the  obligation  to  sub- 
scribe was  set  aside.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
the  only  one  to  which  I  could  with  propriety  aspire,  I  found  myself 
excluded,  but  without  any  prejudice  to  my  principal  object."  p.  1 1. 

Respecting  what  he  calls  '  an  alteration  in  the 
laws  of  the  University,'  his  assertion  and  his  in- 
ference are  equally  incorrect.  The  only  change 
which  has  taken  place  respecting  subscriptions, 
was  in  the  year  1772^  and  had  no  relation  to  the 
admission  of  Professors,  but  to  persons  taking  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  who  before  that  year 
subscribed  the  three  articles  of  the  36th  canon, 
in  which,  among  other  matters,  they  gave  their 
assent  to  all  the  contents  of  our  thirty-nine  articles 
as  the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  But  it  being  con- 
sidered, that  young  men  had  not,  at  the  time  of 
taking  their  first  degree,  possessed  either  oppor- 
tunities or  leisure  to  examine  all  the  particular 
points  of  faith,  a  grace  was  in  that  year  passed  by 
the  senate,  which  very  properly  changed  that 
subscription  into  a  declaration,  to  be  signed  at 
taking  the  degTce  of  B.  A.,  that  the  person  '  is 
bona  fide  a  member  of  the  church  of  England  as 
by  law  established  ;*  a  declaration,   by  which  all 
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holders  of  sectarian  opinions  are  as  effectually  ex- 
cluded as  before*.  The  same  persons,  however, 
when  they  apply  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
continue  to  subscribe  to  the  articles  themselves, 
which  they  are  at  that  period  of  life  of  course 
supposed  to  have  examined.  Thus  the  obligation 
to  subscribe  was  not  *  set  aside,'  as  Sir  J.  Smith 
says,  hut  the  form  of  subscription  was  changed ; 
not  *  for  the  accommodation  of  Jaymen,'  but  of  very 
young  men,  who,  having  been  educated  as  members 
of  the  church,  possessed  minds  free  from  all  idea 
of  dissent. 

Speaking  of  his  application  to  Professor  Martyn, 
'  his  long-valued  friend,'  in  1813,  he  says, 

"  His  health  had  for  some  time  been  so  far  restored,  that  he 
<'njoyed  a  serene  old  age,  in  his  domestic  retirement  in  Bedford- 
shire; and  the  prospect  of  his  dissolution  appeared  more  remote 
at  seventy-eight  than  it  had  sometimes  done  many  years  before. 
Three  persons  had  long  been  canvassing  for  his  place,  and  there 
\v^  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  fresh  candidate,  in  whose  an- 
ticipated success  he  might  take  an  interest,  would  occasion  him 
any  uneasy  sensations."  p.  12. 

I  have  heard  strong  doubts  expressed,  whether 
the  three  gentlemen  alluded  to  did  canvass  previ- 
ously to  the  year  1813,  when  Sir  James's  example 
x)bliged  them  to  make  their  intentions  generally 
known.     It  was  natural  that  their  views  should 


*  The  same  subscription  was  afterwards  extended  to  Bachelor* 
of  Law  and  Physic,  and  to  Graduates  in  Music. 
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never  have  been  kept  secret  from  their  particular 
friends ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  had 
set  the  example  of  public  applications,  not  having 
been  myself  canvassed,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  favour  of  any  of  them, 
(though  there  is  only  one  with  whom  I  am  not 
personally  acquainted)  and  never  having  heard  of 
a  canvass  taking  place,  before  Sir  James's  *  free 
and  lofty  range  in  the  world  at  large.'  The  in- 
delicacy of  a  public  canvass  for  a  place,  to  be 
vacated  by  the  death  of  a  person  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health,  is,  no  doubt,  much  diminished  by 
having  obtained  the  previous  consent  of  the  person 
himself;  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  was 
the  case  with  Sir  J.  Smith.  But  it  seems  unfair 
to  transfer  the  invidiousness,  if  there  be  any,  of 
such  a  step,  from  himself  to  his  opponents. 

In  p.  18,  Sir  J.  Smith  remarks,  "The  objection 
"  raised  against  me  as  not  being  a  member  of  the 
'*  University  was  easily  removable,  had  1  not  met 
"  with  a  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  point." — 
"  Nevertheless,  the  repeated  solicitations  of 
'*  friends,  personally  interested  for  me,  have,  from 
**  time  to  time,  brought  me  to  the  brink  of  yield- 
'*  ing  this  point ;  and  once  I  should  actually  have 
'*  done  so,  had  it  not  been  in  vacation  time."  That 
there  is  some  mistake  in  this  sentence  cannot  be 
doubted.     I  have  always  found  that  admissions 
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could  be  as  readily  effected  in  vacation  as  in 
term  time :  there  must,  therefore,  have  been,  in 
his  own  case,  an  unusual  obstacle,  which  pre- 
vented his  getting  furtlier  than  the  bi^iuk,  I  re- 
member indeed  to  have  heard,  that  his  applica- 
tion to  be  admitted  of  a  particular  college  was 
unsuccessful ;  and  I  heard  it  with  concern,  being 
under  the  erroneous  impression,  that  he  had 
entirely  withdrawn  himself  from  the  Dissent- 
ers. I  was  aware,  that  many  excellent  and 
valuable  persons,  educated  in  the  opinions  of 
dissent,  have  become,  from  examination  and  con- 
viction, sincere  members  of  our  establishment; 
and  I  rejoiced  to  learn  that  this  was  the  case  with 
a  gentleman,  who  enjoyed  so  splendid  a  reputa- 
tion for  science  as  Sir  J.  Smith.  My  informant 
was  evidently  deceived  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  attending  divine  worship,  and  receiving  the . 
communion,  in  our  church;  which  to  me  also 
appeared  an  evidence  of  the  change  in  his  opi- 
nions :  nor  was  I  undeceived  in  this  notion,  which 
has  been  widely  propagated,  till  a  long  time  after. 
I  remember  to  have  given,  under  this  impression, 
my  decided  advice  to  his  friend,  that  Sir  J.  Smith 
should  immediately  become  member  of  a  college, 
and  proceed  to  a  degree  ;  alleging,  that  this  was 
the  most  likely  method  of  reconciling  the  University 
to  the  idea  of  his  eventually  becoming  a  candidate 
for  its  Professorship.     I  did  this,  however,  with- 
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out  having  by  any  means  made  up  my  own  mind 
to  give  him  my  individual  vote.  Indeed,  I  neither 
knew  with  certainty  who  the  other  candidates 
might  be,  nor  could  I  see  the  propriety  of  an- 
ticipating an  election,  which  was  to  take  place  at 
the  death  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  then  enjoying 
as  good  health  as  any  one  of  the  aspirants,  or 
as  any  one  of  the  electors  to  his  office.  But  I 
was  certainly  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  honour, 
which  our  institution  would  receive  from  reckon- 
ing amongst  its  members,  so  distinguished  a 
name  as  that  of  Sir  James  Smith.  The  question 
itself  of  the  continuance  of  his  dissent  having  now 
been  set  at  rest  by  his  own  pamphlet,  I  merely 
allude  to  the  matters  just  mentioned,  in  order  to 
prevent  misapprehension,  or  the  necessity  of 
future  explanations. 

The  following  statement  must  not  pass  unno- 
ticed : 

**  The  Botanic  garden  at  Cambridge,  notwithstanding  the  care 
and  skill  of  its  late  or  present  Curator,  has  long  wanted  that 
patronage,  which  is  requisite  to  maintain  its  due  perfection.  The 
smoky  nt  ighbourhood,  and  exhausted  soil,  are  great  obstacles  to 
the  preservation  of  its  present  stock  of  curious  or  delicate  plants, 
nor  are  its  resources  adequate  to  the  acquisition  of  the  novelties 
daily  brought  into  the  country."  p.  40. 

From  this  representation,  that  censure  is  intend-, 
ed  to  fall  somewhere,  is  pretty  clear;  but  to  whon^ 
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Sir  James  Smith  would  attach  the  blame,  is  not 
quite  so  evident.  If  he  means  to  insinuate,  as  I  sus- 
pect he  does,  that  it  is  at  all  attributable  to  the  Uni- 
versity, this  must  be  reckoned  among  the  unjust 
reflections  upon  that  body,  with  vv^hich  his  pam- 
phlet abounds.  He  will  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  suf- 
ficient sums  have  been  from  time  to  time  supplied 
by  the  senate,  with  unsparing  liberality,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Botanical  garden.  If,  however, 
he  intends  that  the  censure  should  fall  upon  his 
friend,  the  Botanical  Professor,  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  concur  with  him  on  this  point.  His 
having  retained  the  situation  of  Dr.  Walkers 
Reader,  under  whose  immediate  patronage  the 
garden  is  supposed  to  be  placed,  long  after  he  had 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  without  the  inducement  of  emolument, 
or  any  other  temptation,  really  seems  unworthy 
of  so  respectable  and  amiable  a  character. 

In  the  course  of  his  recommendations  to  the 
University,  to  go  beyond  its  own  limits  in  search 
of  a  Professor,  Sir  J.  Smith  makes  this  pithy 
remark : — 

**  The  question  indeed  comes  into  this  short  compass,  whether 
a  Professorship  should  be  destined  to  benefit  the  Professor,  or  the 
University  ? 

"  The  above  question,  however,  seems  entirely  of  modem  date ; 
and  that  it  should  be  a  question  at  all,  is  remarkable.     Nothing 
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of  the  kintl  appi'ars  ever  to  have  been  started  at  Cambridge,  when 
its  Professorships  were  founded."  p.  43. 

Sir  James  is  right  in  saying  that  this  question 
is  *  entirely  of  modern  date ;'  it  never  having  been 
heard  of  before  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet. 
He  is  mistaken,  however,  in  identifying  this  re- 
markable question  of  his,  with  that  of  a  stranger's 
appointment  to  a  Professorship,  which  depends 
upon  a  question  of  a  quite  different  kind — whether 
such  an  appointment  would  be  beneficial  or  not  to 
the  University:  a  question  which,  by  the  bye, 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  his  own  pamphlet  will 
go  some  way  towards  determining. 

Sir  J.  Smith,  having  travelled  onward  as  far  as 
his  forty-eighth  page,  in  one  unvaried  strain  of 
egotism,  at  length  thinks  it  becoming  to  make 
some  apology : — 

"  As  I  have  entered  on  the  subject,  1  hope  the  reader  will  ex- 
cuse my  egotism,  which  from  the  ver}'  nature  of  the  thing  is  un- 
avoidable. 

"  I  must  therefore  plead  a  collateral  circumstance,  against  my 
exclusion  on  any  of  the  before-mentioned  grounds.  The  late 
Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford,  who  died  in 
1794,  left  an  estate  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  his  Flora  Greeca, 
a  splendid  work,  the  drawings  of  which  he  had  caused  to  be  pre- 
pared, but  he  did  not  live  to  make  any  descriptions,  nor  to  com- 
pose the  historical  and  critical  part  of  the  work.  His  executors 
were  directed  to  find  out  a  person  for  this  purpose.  They  fixed 
upon  me,  nor  were  any  objections  raised  by  that  orthodox  Uni- 
versity. On  the  contrary,  I  met  every  where  with  congratulation 
and  approbation,"  &c.  p.  48. 
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What  resemblance  there  can  exist  between  the 
two  cases,  of  a  person  being  employed  by  execu- 
tors to  publish  a  posthumous  work,  and  of  his  being 
elected  by  an  University  to  fill  one  of  its  offices,  I 
profess  myself  totally  unable  to  discover :  leaving 
this  point,  therefore,  to  be  settled  by  better  adepts 
in  the  science  of  analogy,  1  shall  only  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  title  bestowed  upon 
Oxford — *  that  orthodox  University'  Whether  it 
be  against  Oxford,  or  against  Cambridge,  that 
this  sneer  is  levelled,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 
I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  some  people  are  in  the 
practice  of  applying  the  term,  orthodox,  to  an 
undue  and  illiberal  stiffness  of  discipline  or  opi- 
nion ;  a  practice  for  m  hich  I  entertain  feelings  the 
very  reverse  of  respect.  That  Sir  J.  Smith  pos- 
sibly might  have  intended  to  convey  such  an 
accusation  against  Oxford,  I  will  not  deny  ;  but 
as  he  is  professedly  drawing  a  contrast  between 
us  and  the  sister  University,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  under- 
stand, that  orthodox  is  intended  by  him,  in  its 
proper  sense,  to  imply  an  attachment  to  the  true 
and  unperverted  doctrines  of  our  church;  and, 
consequently,  that  Cambridge  is  insinuated  to 
be  deficient  in  this  particular.  Should  the  latter 
interpretation  be  right,  I  can  only  say,  that  the 
reflection  is  unjust  and  unmerited.  In  steady  and 
sincere   attachment  to  the  church,    no   persons 
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were  ever  more  distinguished,  than  our  University 
has  been,  from  the  date  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  present  day.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
establishment  may  be  said  to  have  owed  its 
very  origin  to  this  place.  Cranmer,  and  Ridley, 
and  Latimer,  the  fathers  of  our  church,  were 
Fellows  of  colleges  in  Cambridge.  The  first  five 
protestant  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  under 
whose  superintendence  it  was  settled  and  secured 
upon  its  present  footing,  and  to  whom  it  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  much  of  the  praise  due  to  that 
great  work,  were  taken  in  succession  from  the 
bosom  of  this  University*.  In  the  time  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  as  before  noticed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  members  of  our  colleges  exhibited  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  their  sincere  devotion 
to  the  Church  of  England,  by  resigning  their 
whole  maintenance,  and  by  preferring  indigence 
and  beggary,  to  apostasy  from  their  principles 
and  their  spiritual  allegiance.  Some  years  after- 
wards, this  University  braved  the  full  vengeance 
of  arbitrary  power,  by  resisting,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  the  mandate  of  James  IL  ; 
which,  though  not  attacking  its  own  immediate 
privileges,   yet  was  obviously  one  of  a  series  of 


*  Archbishops  Cranmer,  Parker,  Grindall,  Whitgift,  and  Ban- 
croft, held  the  Primacy  from  the  Reformation  to  1^10.  They 
had  all  been  resident  Fellows,  and  three  of  them  Heads  of  Houses 


in  Cambridge. 
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measures  designed  to  overthrow  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  we 
shall  find,  that  Cambridge  has  been  steady  and 
undeviating,  in  her  support  of  our  apostolic  faith, 
and  in  the  discouragement  of  heterodoxy.  The 
number  and  eminence  of  her  divines  is  too  well 
known,  to  require  notice.  On  every  occasion, 
where  any  measure  has  been  proposed,  tend- 
ing to  the  real  benefit  of  the  establishment,  she 
has  aided  it,  not  only  by  her  name  and  autho- 
rity, but  by  the  liberal  and  unsparing  exertions, 
both  public  and  private,  of  her  pecuniary  re- 
sources. Her  zeal  has,  perhaps,  never  been  os- 
tentatious, and  has  been  shovm  less  in  profession 
than  in  action ;  above  all,  she  has  never  displayed 
the  least  tendency  to  uncharitable  or  unneces- 
sary strictness.  But  Sir  James  will  find  himself 
lamentably  deceived,  if  he  expects,  on  this  ac- 
count, to  meet  with  indifference  and  lukewarm- 
ness  in  the  cause  of  religion,  or  with  any  dispo- 
sition to  suffer  inroads  upon  the  real  defences 
of  the  establishment. 

Many  other  passages  may  be  as  open  to  ani- 
madversion as  those  which  I  have  selected  ;  but 
the  reader  will,  I  trust,  be  satisfied  with  the  quo- 
tations already  given,  as  abundantly  proving  the 
habit  of  inaccurate  statement  and  unsound  reason- 
ing, which  pervades  the  whole  publication.     At 
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length  then  we  arrive  at  the  consideration  of  the 
treatment  which  Sir  James  Smith  has  been  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  his  real  or  supposed  adversaries. 
The  first  persons  that  fall  under  his  censures  are 
the  Trustees  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  who,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  declined  the  extraordi- 
nary proposal  made  to  them  in  the  year  1813,  by 
Professor  Martyn,  of  resigning  the  Lectureship 
in  his  favour. 

This  garden  owes  its  origin  to  the  liberality  of 
Dr.  Richard  Walker,  Vice-Master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Bentley,  a  gentle- 
man celebrated  in  our  University  annals  for  his 
steady  and  resolute  attachment,  under  difficult 
circumstances,  to  his  illustrious  Principal ;  but 
whose  name  is,  I  fear,  better  known  to  the  world 
from  the  unfair  satire  of  Pope,  in  \vhich  he  is  re- 
presented as  the  humble  follower  and  hat-bearer 
of  the  mighty  Aristarchus.  The  two  offices  ol 
Reader  and  Curator  of  the  garden  being  abso- 
lutely committed  to  the  nomination  of  the  five 
Trustees*,  they  would  surely  have  been  guilty  of 


*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  use  to  print  the  following  extract  from 
an  Account  of  the  Donation  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Walker  himself,  in  the  year  1/63.  ^ 

'*  7'his  house  and  garden  with  five  or  six  tenements  adjoining, 
were  purchased  about  two  years  ago  by  the  said  Vice-Master,  at 
the  price  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  All  which  he  then  gave  to 
the  University  by  a  clause  in  his  will,  with  full  security  not  to 
alter  that  clause  ;  but  upon   further  advice  he  has  now  given  and 
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a  direct  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  had 
they  suffered  Professor  Martyn,  or  any  other  in- 
dividual, to  force  upon  them  the  appointment  of 
a  Reader.  Sir  James  Smith  says,  indeed,  on  this 
subject : — 

**  There  was  some  reason,  possibly,  in  the  dislike  of  a  previous 
promise  on  their  part,  and  of  the  Professor's  seeming  to  nominate 
his  successor  to  the  oflice  in  question ;  though  he  merely  signified 
a  wish  to  resign  this  particular  appointment,  in  order  that  the  de- 
sign of  its  foundation   might   be  fulfilled.     That  this  might  not 


granted  the  same  by  indentures  of  lease  and  release  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  said  University  for  ever.  In 
tru^t,  nevertheless,  that  the  premises  so  given  shall  be  employed  for 
the  sole  use  and  purpose  of  a  public  Botanic  Garden,  under  the 
government  and  direction  of  such  persons,  and  subject  to  such 
statutes,  rules,  and  orders,  as  upon  deliberate  thought  and  best  ad- 
vice, the  said  Vice-Master  judges  most  proper  for  answering  the 
intent  of  the  garden. 

**  And  with  this  view  he  constitutes  and  appoints  the  Chancellor, 
or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, the  Provost  of  King's  College,  the  Master  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, and  the  Professor  of  Physic,  and  their  successors  for  the 
time  being,  particular  Inspectoi's  and  Governors  of  the  said  Gar- 
den, with  full  power  to  regulate  and  govern  the  same. 

**  And  as  the  design  which  the  gardeji  is  intended  to  promote, 
will  constantly  require  two  officers,  a  Reader  on  Plants,  and  a 
Curator  or  Superintendent  of  the  works  in  the  garden  ;  the  said 
Vice-Master  has  appointed  the  Pievercnd  Mr.  Thomas  Martyn, 
now  Titular  Professor  of  Botany,  to  be  the  first  Reader,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Miller,  the  first  Curator;  both  subject  to  such  trusts  and 
duties  as  are  mentioned  in  the  conveyance,  he  believing  them  to 
be  well  qualified  for  the  said  offices  :  and  for  the  future  he  leaves 
the  choice  and  election  of  the  said  Readers  and  Curators,  as  the 
said  otfices  may  become  vacant,  to  the  said  Governors  or  Trustees, 
with  his  approbation  during  his  natural  life;  and  aAer  his  death 
to  a  majority  of  the  said  Governors  for  ever :  in  confidence  that 
They  will  elect  persons  best  qualified  to  execute  the  design  of  lh« 
Garden." 
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shackle  the  tlection  of  any  future  Professor,  I  voluntarily  pro- 
posed to  accept  the  place  of  Dr.  \Valkcr's  Reader  conditionally, 
and  to  resign  it  in  case  of  my  not  being  chosen  Professor  hereafter. 
This  however  did  not  avail,  nor  could  1  then  perfectly  understand 
the  cause  of  my  disappointment."  p.  15. 

The  only  cause  of  his  feeling  any  disappoint- 
ment, was  the  extravagance  of  his  expectations. 
So  far  was  this  *  voluntary  proposal/  which  he 
mentions,  from  altering  the  case,  that,  unless 
an  unconditional  resignation  had  been  made  in 
the  first  instance,  the  trustees  would  have  ill  con- 
sulted their  dignity  or  their  duty,  had  they  lis- 
tened to  any  stipulations  or  proposals  whatever. 
Though  the  refusal  was  worded  in  the  most  polite 
and  flattering  terms,  yet  so  angry  is  Sir  James  at 
not  having  been  immediately  able  to  discover  all 
the  reasons  which  might  have  produced  it,  that 
he  overlooks  the  plain  motiva  of  attention  to  their 
duty,  and  discovers  other  motives,  of  such  a  sort 
as,  I  am  persuaded,  never  entered  the  imagination 
of  any  body  but  himself.  Though  it  does  not 
appear  from  his  account,  that  any  one  of  the  trus- 
tees, except  Dr.  Davie,  approved  his  scheme,  yet 
he  confines  his  complaints  to  two,  each  of  whom 
has  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

*'  The  amiable  Master  of  St.  .lohn's,  Dr.  Craven,  a  friend  of 
Professor  Martyn,  received  me  in  the  kindest  manner,  professing 
his  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject  of  Botany,  with  a  disposition  to 
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te  guided  by  belter  judges;  and  declaring  a  perfect  freedohl 
from  all  prepossession,  or  any  particular  objection  against  me* 
Afterwards  I  found  his  manner  and  sentiments  changed.  He  had 
evidently  been  acted  upon  to  ray  disadvantage,  and  he  was  too 
honest  to  disguise  his  feelings,  though  he  prudently  guarded  his 
expressions."  p.  l/* 

It  must  occur  to  every  one  as  probable,  that 
Dr.  Craven  discovered,  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  visits,  that  Sir  James  was  a  member  of 
a  dissenting  congregation ;  a  circumstance  that  he 
might  deem  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  introducing 
him  into  the  University:  on  which  supposition, 
his  behaving  in  such  a  manner  as  to  discourage 
all  hope  of  his  support,  was  at  once  considerate 
and  candid.  The  other  person  meets  with  most 
ungentle  treatment : 

"  Sir  Isaac  Pennington,  late  President  of  St.  John's  College, 
having  held  the  Professorship  of  Physic  twenty  years,  without 
reading  lectures,  was,  of  course,  unfavourably  disposed  towards  a 
person,  whose  only  pretensions  were  founded  in  a  desire  to  b^ 
useful.  He  ruled  his  venerable  superior,  and  I  know,  from  good 
authority,  that  he  did  not  regulate  his  opposition  to  me  by  the 
principles  of  justice  or  truth.  Indeed  his  letter  to  Professor  Mar- 
tyn  confirms  this.  It  declared,  a  month  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Trustees,  reasons  which  were  never  hinted  before,  and  which 
from  the  dispersion  of  the  parties,  and  the  removal  of  the  Vicc^ 
Chancellor  on  account  of  his  increasing  illness,  could  not  be  can- 
vassed or  controverted."  p.  17. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  Sir  James  Smith  had  not 
written   this   injurious  passage;    and   he  would 
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fiimself  wish  the  same,  were  he  aware  of  the  dis- 
gust which  it  cannot  fail  to  have  produced. 
What  advantage,  or  what  gratification  could  he 
propose  to  himself,  in  venting  this  bitterness  upon 
the  character  of  one,  who  is,  at  all  events,  shel- 
tered from  his  vengeance  by  the  grave?  Had  he 
possessed  the  most  certain  proofs  of  the  hostile 
and  dishonourable  conduct,  of  which  he  accuses 
Sir  Isaac  Pennington,  yet  what  object  can  be 
answered  by  the  accusation,  when  that  hostility 
is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  ?  Might  not  his  resent- 
ment have  been  assuaged,  by  considering  that  its 
object  is  now  gone  to  a  tribunal,  where  every  ac- 
tion and  every  motive  will  be  revealed,  and  where 
judgment  will  be  given  without  error,  and  with- 
out partiality?  Let  us,  however,  just  consider  the 
accusation  as  we  find  it  stated.  I  wish  to  pre- 
mise, that,  although  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
Sir  Isaac  Pennington  in  general  society,  as  well 
as  on  occasions  of  University  business,  yet  I 
never  possessed  such  an  acquaintance  with  him, 
as  would  entitle  me  to  step  forward  in  defence 
of  his  character :  I  regard  the  subject,  therefore, 
as  an  unconcerned  and  unprejudiced  stranger. 
Sir  .lames  opens  his  charge  with  a  misrepresen- 
tation. Sir  I.  Pennington  regularly  discharged  all 
the  duties  required  or  expected  from  his  office : 
he  presided  at  the  disputations  in  the  Schools,  he 
presented  medical  students  to  their  degrees,  and 
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performed  other  incidental  duties  of  the  Regius 
Professorship :  a  course  of  medical  lectures  was 
given  by  another  Professor,  to  whom  they  more 
appropriately  belonged.  However,  his  detei^mi- 
nations,  given  at  the  conclusion  of  every  medical 
act,  being  the  results  of  his  own  reading  and  opi- 
nions, were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  lectures.  But, 
supposing  the  assertion  to  be  as  true,  as  it  is  now 
shown  to  be  decidedly  incorrect,  that  Sir  I.  Pen- 
nington was  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  his  own 
duties,  how  can  it  be  thence  inferred,  that  he  was 
unfavourable  to  every  one,  who  wished  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  different  department  ?  Sir 
James  says,  '  of  course — but  by  what  criterion  does 
he  judge  of  human  motives  ?  Such  a  motive,  as  that 
here  assigned,  never  had  a  place  in  any  but  the 
meanest  and  worst  constituted  mind.  With  re- 
spect to  what  follows,  whether  it  be  true  or  not, 
that  Sir  I.  Pennington  '  ruled'  Dr.  Craven,  I 
neither  know,  nor  care  to  inquire;  but  of  this  I  am 
convinced,  that  the  charges  of  malignity,  injus- 
tice, and  falsehood,  which  Sir  J.  S.  adduces  from 
what  he  calls  *  good  authority,'  cannot,  and  ought 
not,  to  be  received  upon  any  anonymous  authority 
whatever,  particularly  when  the  only  person  who 
could  have  effectually  refuted  them,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  inquiry.  He  appeals,  indeed, 
to  Sir  Isaac's  letter  to  Professor  Martyn,  which  he 
had  already  mentioned : 
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'^  Off  the  14th  of  July  one  of  the  Trustees,  the  late  Sir  Isaac 
Pennington,  then  Professor  of  Physic,  wrote  a  letter  to  Professo/ 
Martyn,  which  unravelled  the  mystery.  This  letter  declared  that 
fny  '  not  being  a  member  of  the  University,  nor  of  the  Church  of 
England,  made  a  great  difficulty  in  granting  any  appointment  sX 
Cambridge/  The  Professor  justly  replied,  that  these  reasons 
were  totally  irrelevant  as  to  Dr.  Walker's  Reader,  or  even  the  Bo^ 
tanical  Professorship;  that  one  of  them  might  any  day  be  re- 
moved, and  the  other,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was  no  real  ob- 
jection." p.  1^. 

The  sentence  extracted  from  the  letter  proves 
no  violation  of  justice  or  truth;  nor,  indeed,  does 
it  prove  any  thing,  except  that  the  writer  was 
aware  of  the  probable  feeling  of  the  University  on 
the  subject :  of  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that 
his  *  not  being  a  member  of  the  University,  or  of 
the  Church,  is  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his 
having  any  appointment  amongst  us,'  Sir  James 
has  already  had  some  proof;  and  if  he  keep  his 
promise  of  persevering  in  his  scheme,  will  pro- 
bably have  yet  more  convincing  evidence.  The 
letter,  as  far  sis  can  be  judged  from  a  single  ex- 
tract, was  judicious  and  friendly,  and  deserved 
his  thanks  rather  than  his  abuse :  fortunate,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  for  him,  had  he  taken  the  hint 
which  it  contained.  Respecting  the  arguments, 
which  were  or  were  not  used  at  the  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  even  were  it  now  of  the  least 
importance  to  ascertain  such  matter,  we  should 
hardly  listen  to  the  information  of  Sir  J.  Smith, 
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or  of  any  other  person,  who  was  not  present.  But 
-of  this  he  may  be  assured,  that  his  attack  upon  the 
character  of  Sir  I.  Pennington,  unsupported  as  it 
is  by  a  shadow  of  evidence,  will  be  considered 
as  an  unfounded  calumny  against  the  dead,  and 
will  reflect  discredit  upon  no  one  but  its  author. 

I  quote  the  sentence  that  immediately  follows 
this  attack,  merely  as  it  connects  the  last  topic 
with  the  opposition  made  to  him  by  the  Tutors ; 
which  is  to  be  the  next  subject  of  our  consider- 
ation >. — 

"  The  reader  will  now  trace  these  reasons  to  their  true  source. 
They  are  still  brought  out,  as  occasion  may  require,  very  so- 
lemnly, like  a  superstitious  image,  in  case  of  pretended  public 
danger ;  that  is,  whenever  a  few  interested  people  wish  to  ovcfr 
awe  their  betters,  or  to  crush  abilities  or  claims  superior  to  those 
of  the  candidates  whom  they  secretly  favour.  This  will  hereafter 
more  clearly  appear."  p.  ^7« 

Sir  James  begins  his  fourth  chapter,  which 
is  devoted  to  his  late  unsuccessful  effort  to  in- 
troduce himself  into  the  University,  by  clearing 
the  way  before  him,  and  removing  all  scruples 
about  the  propriety  of  his  measures. 

**  When  I  paid  a  visit  to  Professor  Martyn,  two  summers  ago, 
he  expressed  much  concern  at  the  difficulties  that  had  been  so 
often  purposely  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  duty,  of  providing 
Botanical  instruction  for  the  University.  He  could  not  bu< 
perceive  that  the  interests  of  science,  and  the  claims  of  the  pub- 
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fie,  were  not  held  in  due  estimation  ;  and  he  earnestly  exhorted 
me  to  co-operate  with  hira  in  rendering  his  appointment  effectual 
while  he  lived.  I  assured  him  of  my  ready  concurrence  in  so 
desirable  an  intention,  and  promised  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  ac- 
complishing it.  My  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Webb,  Master  of  Clare 
Hall,  being  the  Vice-ChanccUor  for  the  present  year,  18  J  8,  I 
conferred  with  him  on  the  subject;  and  he  was  pleased  to  acquiesce 
in  the  views  of  the  worthy  Professor,  which  indeed  were  so  evi- 
dently just  and  correct,  as  to  admit  of  no  dispute ;  nor  could  any 
opposition  to  them  be  reasonably  anticipated."  p.  52, 

The  reader,  who  must  be  by  this  time  fami- 
liar with  Sir  James's  mode  of  arguing,  will 
only  smile  at  the  words,  ''so  evidently/  Just  and 
correct^  as  to  admit  of  no  disputed'  If,  however,  he 
was  so  convinced  of  the  indisputable  correctness 
of  his  plan,  why  was  the  knowledge  of  it  to  be 
confined  to  Dr.  Webb,  Professor  Martyn,  and  him- 
self? Why  was  not  some  previous  communication 
made  to  the  Trustees  of  Dr.  Walker's  foundation ; 
who,  before  the  nomination  of  a  deputy  for  Dr. 
Walker's  Reader,  ought,  in  point  of  decency  as 
well  as  right,  to  have  been  consulted  ?  Or  why 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  to  be 
taken  upon  a  subject  of  so  novel  a  description  ? 
He  takes  a  distinction  between  being  appointed 
to  fill  an  office,  and  to  be  the  locum  tenens  of 
another  : 

"  Whatever  doubts  might  have  been  started  to  my  eligibility  for 
the  Professorship,  on   the   grounds   explained  in   the  foregoing 
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chapter  y  there  had  been  no  supposition  at  any  time  of  my  incorer 
petcncy,  or  unwillingness,  to  perform  its  duties.  The  temporary 
resignation  of  Dr.  Walker's  Readership  in  my  favour,  while  the 
Professor  lived,  or  his  annual  appointment  of  in«,  as  his  deputy  in 
that  office,  could  therefore  be  attended  with  no  inconvenience 
whatever."  p.  52. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  neither  usual  nor 
reasonable,  that  any  one  holding  an  office,  the 
duties  of  which  he  is  himself  unable  to  perform, 
should  be  suffered  to  appoint  as  a  deputy,  a 
person  who  is  not  approved  by  those,  in  whom 
the  appointment,  or  at  least  the  control,  of  the 
office  is  vested.  In  the  present  case,  the  appro- 
bation of  the  trustees  was  not  obtained,  nor  were 
they  even  consulted.  In  the  next  place,  I  am 
prepared  to  contend,  in  opposition  to  the  above 
quotation,  that  it  never  can  be  right  to  select  as 
locum  tenenSy  a  person  who  would  be  considered 
disqualified  to  succeed  to  the  office  itself,  in  case 
of  a  vacancy ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  cannot  be 
proper  to  commit  the  duties  of  an  office  to  one  who 
is  deemed  improper  for  the  office  itself.  This 
is  indeed,  so  like  a  truism,  that  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  hear  it  controverted.  Those,  therefore,  who, 
for  the  reasons  fully  stated  in  my  preceding 
pages,  judged  Sir  James  an  ineligible  person  to 
fill  the  Professorship,  felt  it  right,  in  justice  to 
him  as  well  as  the  University,  to  express  their 
disapprobation  at  this  preliminary  step.  Had 
the  objections  to  his  appointment  been  on  that 
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occasion  suppressed,  with  what  fairness  could 
they  have  been  urged  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
Professorship  ?  Would  not  Sir  James  in  that  event 
have  complained  of  the  inconsistency,  as  well  as 
cruelty,  of  starting  objections  for  the  first  timCj 
when  he  applied  for  the  office  as  the  reward  of 
his  previous  services  ?  Not  to  mention  that  part 
of  the  objections  were  applicable  to  him  equally 
in  his  capacity  of  public  Lecturer,  it  will,  I  am 
confident,  be  admitted,  that  those  who  deemed 
him  an  improper  candidate  for  an  University 
office,  acted  rightly  in  declaring  their  opi- 
nion, when  steps  were  taken,  which  were  un- 
questionably designed  to  lead  to  that  appoint- 
pient, 

In  this  chapter  is  the  paragraph  already  quoted, 
(p.  15.)  wherein  Sir  J.  S.  allows  that  this  scheme 
was  calculated  to  give  him  an  advantage  over  his 
competitors,  but  thinks  all  parties  must  have  been 
'conscious  that  this  advantage  would  not  have  been 
an  undue  one.'  If  he  means,  thg^t  it  would  not  have 
been  unfair  with  reference  to  the  other  candidates, 
I  profess  myself  quite  unable  to  agree  with  him, 
or  to  comprehend  by  what  arguments  he  can  ar- 
rive at  such  a  conclusion.  To  a  plain  understand- 
ing it  appears,  that  such  an  advantage  would  have 
been  unfair  in  a  high  degree ;  and  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  his  reasons,  had  he  given  any, 
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for  such  an  opinion,  would  have  been  thought 
somewhat  unsatisfactory.  Since,  however,  we 
have  no  immediate  concern  with  this  topic,  I 
am  satisfied  with  demurring  to  the  assertion  of 
^  the  advantage  not  being  an  undue  one,'  and  shall 
proceed  to  give  Sir  James  Smith's  account  of 
what  h^  is  pleased  to  denominrte  the  plot  and 
conspiracy  laid  against  him  in  the  University. 
First  we  have  the  letter  written  to  him,  according 
to  arrangement,  by  Professor  Martyn,  appointing 
him  his  deputy  in  the  following  words :  '*  My  dear 
**  Sir, — The  season  approaches,  when  I  feel  an  an- 
"  nual  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  my  age  and 
*^  infirmities,  I  am  unable  to  fulfil  my  duty,  as 
*^  Dr.  Walker's  Reader,  in  giving  a  course  of  botani- 
'^  cal  lectures.  If  you  could,  consistently  with  your 
**  other  engagements,  undertake  to  read  a  course 
'*  next  term,  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  done 
*'  to  me  personally,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being 
*'  well  received  by  the  University."  Tlic  remainder 
of  the  letter  gives  him  authority  to  use  the  lecture 
room  and  the  botanic  garden,  under  the  sanction 
and  control  of  the  Vice-Chaiicellor,  and  conveys 
appropriate  compliments  to  Sir  James's  science 
and  reputation. 

"The  above  Letter  (dated  March  14,  1818),  found  me  in 
London,  but  I  returned  without  delay  to  Cambridge.  By  the 
assistance  and  authority  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  a  vacant  lecture- 
room  was  allotted  to  me  in  the  schools,  that  I  might  not  dis- 
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turb  the  Professors  of  Chemistry  aiid  .Mineralogy,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  their  several  courses  at  the  Botanical  Professor's  rooms  in 
the  garden.  My  Lectures  were  advertised  to  begin  on  Monday 
the  6th  of  April.  Meanwhile  I  returned  homeward  for  a  fort- 
night, thinking  of  no  opposition,  nor  that  any  individual  was  in- 
terested, much  less  authorized,  to  excite  it.  Far  was  it  from  me 
to  imagine  that  I  was 

Per  totum  hoc  tempus,  subjeclior  in  diem  et  horam 
hividia:.'^ 

**  The  Vice-Chancellor  himself  was,  most  unhandsomely,  kept 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  plot  that  was  hatching,  though  he 
almost  daily  met,  upon  various  business,  the  chief  movers  of  the 
conspiracy.'*  p.  54. 

Then  follows  the  paragraph  already  quoted, 
(p.  15)  which  attributes  the  opposition  to  in- 
terested friends  of  other  candidates,  whom  they 
knew  to  have  but  *  slight  intention,  or  indeed 
ability,  of  lecturing.' 

**  A  few  persons  of  the  above  description,  were  brought  to  confer 
with  others,  actuated  by  different  considerations ;  some  of  them, 
doubtless,  by  honest  prepossession  and  prejudice  \  some  by  a  jealous 
and  exclusive  spirit ;  and  others  by  motives  or  feelings  as  indefin- 
able to  themselves,  as  unworthy  of  being  laid  open  to  others,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  quite  independent  of  me  or  the  Professorship. 
The  extent  of  the  whole  combination  was  very  small,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  University  proves  to  have  been  little  concerned  or 
consulted. 

"  At  length  it  became  necessary  for  the  plot  to  take  a  decided 
form.    It  settle44jQto  the  direction  of  a  few  Tutors  of'  a  few  Colleges , 


who  persuaded  or  surprised  others  into  the  scheme ;  but  mani/ 
refused  to  concur ^  and  some  it  was  thought  not  expedient  to  con- 
sult. The  association  can  therefore  be  no  more  considered  as 
the  deed  of  the  Tutors,  were  any  such  body  acknowledged,  than 
as  the  public  act,  or  declaration,  of  the  whole  Senate."  p.  56. 


The  reader  will  now  have  the  goodness  to  listen 
to  another  and  a  plainer  representation.  The  talc 
is  a  very  short  one,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  all 
sort  of  mystery. 

As  soon  as  the  placards  had  announced  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith's  lectures,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  propriety  of  this  pro- 
ceeding became  the  immediate  subject  of  discus- 
sion among  the  members  of  the  University  ;  and 
never  do  I  recollect  an  expression  of  opinion  more 
general,  than  that  which  reprobated  both  his  intro- 
duction into  an  University  office,  and  the  mode 
by  which  that  measure  was  attempted  to  be  car- 
ried.    The  arguments  advanced  in  my  preceding 
pages,  against  the  admission  of  a  stranger  and  a 
Dissenter  to  a  Professorship,  or  a  situation  leading 
to  a   Professorship,   were  canvassed    in   almost 
every  company,  and  in  various  shapes.      In  par- 
ticular, several  Tutors  of  the  different  colleges, 
by  whose  recommendation,  or,   at  least,  under 
whose  sanction,  the  young  men  are  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  public   lectures  of  Professors, 
declared  their  intention  of  withholding  that  coun* 
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tenance  from  a  lecturer  intruded  upon  us  under 
such  circumstances.  The  notice,  however, 
having  appeared  during  the  vacation,  while 
some  of  the  Tutors  were  absent  from  the  Unir- 
versity,  no  step  was  taken  before  their  return : 
nor  was  it  till  two  or  three  days  before  the  pro- 
posed lectures  were  to  begin,  that  it  could  be  as- 
certained, how  general  and  decided  a  sentiment 
prevailed  against  the  whole  proceeding :  in  this 
manner  is  the  delay  accounted  for,  which  Sir 
J.  Smith  calls,  with  equal  probability  and  candour, 
'  a  proof  of  malignity  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
himself.'  When,  however,  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments had  become  sufficiently  known,  some  indi- 
viduals of  the  number,  who  happened  to  be  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Dr.  Webb,  apprized 
him  of  the  general  objections  entertained  among 
the  Tutors,  against  the  introduction  of  Sir  J.  Smith, 
upon  the  ground  of  his  being  both  a  stranger  and 
a  dissenter.  The  Vice-Chancellor  replied  with 
great  propriety,  to  this  effect:  that  though  he  could 
not  attend  to  their  statement  ofthe  opinion  of  others 
besides  themselves,  yet  if  the  Tutors  who  disap- 
proved of  the  measure,  would  express  to  him  in 
writing  the  reasons  of  their  disapprobation,  to- 
gether with  their  names,  he  would  pay  all  the  at- 
tention to  such  a  representation,  that  it  seemed 
to  demand.  In  consequence  of  this  suggestion, 
the  following  declaration  was  subscribed,  and  de- 
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livered  to  the  Vice-Cliancellor,  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible  * : 

April  4ih,  1818. 
fVe,  the  u}idersig?ied  Tutors  of  Colleges^  beg  leave 
respectjully  to  express  to  the  Vice-chancellor y  that 
we  decidedlj/  disapprove  of  our  Pupils  attending  the 
Publ'w  Lectures  of  any  Person,  who  is  neither  a 
Member  of  the  University,  nor  a  Member  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Samuel  Berney  Vince,  King's  College. 

John  Brown,  "J 

JamesHenryMonk,  \  Trinity  College^ 

James  Devereux  Hustler,    J 

Thomas  Calvert,  ^ 

Tho.  VValduon  Hornbuckle,  >iS'^  JoA»*s  College. 

Ralph  Tatham,  J 

Samuel  Tillbrook, 

William*  French, 

Benedict  Chapman, 

James  William  Geldart, 

Thomas  Shelford, 

William  Mandell, 

Thomas  Tuhton, 

William  Hustler, 

Joseph  Shaw, 

William  Young, 

Walter  Gee, 


Peierhouse, 
Pembroke  Hall. 
Caius  College. 
Trinity  Hall 
Benet  College. 
Queen's  College. 
Catherine  Hall. 
Jesus  College. 
Christ  College. 
Emmanuel  College. 
Sidney  College. 


•  The  names  are  given  according  to  the  order  of  their  respective 
colleges.  Sir  J.  Smith  says,  that  •'  eighteen  names  were  sub- 
scribed in  due  order."  '1  he  order  of  signature,  whatever  it  might 
ha¥e  been,  was  merely  accidental. 
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The  Vice-Chan cellor  immediately  transmitted 
this  paper  to  Sir  James  Smith,  together  with  an 
intimation,  as  I  apprehend,  that  his  scheme  of  lec- 
turing must  be  in  consequence  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  that  Sir  J.  Smith  relies  upon 
the  great  number  of  dissentients  among  the 
Tutors.  As  the  representation  itself  professes  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  opinion  of  the  eighteen 
individuals,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  he  would 
have  acted  more  prudently  in  forbearing  to  move 
this  question.  Let  us  consider  how  the  fact 
stands.  There  are  twenty-eight  persons  who 
bear  the  office  of  tutor  in  the  different  colleges ; 
but  of  these,  one  was  not  in  the  University  at  the 
time,  and  two,  not  being  members  of  the  Senate, 
could  not  have  been  allowed  to  offer  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  any  opinion  whatever.  Of  twenty- 
five,  therefore,  the  whole  number  capable  of 
signing,  eighteen  subscribed  their  names.  With 
respect  to  the  other  seven,  Sir  James  may, 
perhaps,  be  deceived,  if  he  thinks  that  he  had 
the  approbation  of  all,  or  even  of  any,  of 
those  gentlemen.  The  tutors  of  Clare  Hall  and 
Magdalene  College  were  withheld  from  sign- 
ing, the  one  by  a  dislike  to  protest  against  a 
measure  of  the  Head  of  his  own  College,  the 
other  by  private  acquaintance  with  Sir  James. 
Of  the  five  remaining,  two  declined ;  three  were 
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not  applied  to,  for  reasons,  perhaps,  different  from 
those  which  he  suspects :  whoever  is  aware  of  the 
numerous  avocations  and  engagements  of  the 
tutors,  will  not  wonder,  that  it  is  seldom  easy  to 
find  every  one  of  them  at  home  and  disengaged, 
in  the  course  of  calls  made  on  any  given  day; 
owing  to  this  difficulty,  several  of  the  eighteen 
signatures  were  not  subscribed  till  the  evening  of 
Saturday  the  4th,  at  an  hour  when  it  was  thought 
hardly  decorous  to  trouble  the  Vice- Chancellor : 
thus  it  happened,  that  he  did  not  receive  the  paper 
till  an  early  hour  on  the  Sunday  morning ;  a  fact 
of  which  I  was  not  aware,  before  I  saw  it  men- 
tioned by  Sir  James  ;  and  which  I  now  notice, 
because,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  correct  as- 
sertions of  his  pamphlet,  it  seems  only  fair  to  give 
him  the  full  advantage  of  it. 

The  sum  of  his  censures  upon  the  persons  who 
signed  the  representation,  is  comprised  in  this 
paragraph : — 

♦'  1  should  here  add  the  signatures  of  the  parties,  but  for  the 
tollowing  reasons.  Nothing  can  be  more  discordant  than  the  prin- 
ciples which  brought  them  together.  Two  or  three,  perhaps, 
have  been  actuated  by  downright  honest,  but  narrow  prejudices  ; 
more  by  anxiety  for  the  interest  of  their  friends.  Some  are  so  dis- 
tinguished by  literature,  or  science,  that 

Jt^e  wonder  how  the  devil  they  came  there. 
Some  were  merely  passive,  and  signed  witliout  any  consideration 
at  all.      Four  of  the  whole  body  very  soon  acknowledged  their 
error,  and  directly  or  indirectly,  made  the  most  handsome  apolo- 
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So  outrageous  and  sweeping  a  declaration,  so  grossly  expressed, 
displaying  stith  ignorance  of  the  history,  laws,  and  precedents  of 
the  University,  such  presumption  in  an  unacknowledged  body,  and 
such  hostility  to  science  in  a  literary  one,  may,  as  has  been  sug* 
gested  by  a  learned  friend,  lead  future  antiquarians  to  conjecture, 
should  this  precious  document  be  preserved,  that  there  is  a  ma- 
terial error  in  its  date,  and  that  instead  of  April  4,  1818,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  read  April  1,  1300/'  p.  58. 

When  a  gentleman  condescends  to  adopt  such 
language  as  the  above,  he  forfeits  all  claim  to  the 
respect  and  deference^  which  his  station  in  so- 
ciety, or  his  eminence  in  science  would  demand. 
I  shall,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for  telling  Sir 
James,  that  the  paragraph  just  quoted,  can  be 
compared  with  nothing  that  I  ever  read,  except 
the  lowest  effusions  of  the  newspapers.  Lest, 
however,  I  should  seem  myself  to  be  imitating  his 
habit  of  general  and  unsupported  censure,  I  shall 
beg  the  reader  to  attend  to  the  different  members 
of  the  sentence,  each  of  which  contains  a  distinct 
charge.  With  respect  to  his  omitting  the  names 
of  the  parties,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  this  was 
not  done  for  their  sakes,  or  from  any  tenderness 
to  them. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  discordant  than  the  prin- 
ciples which  brought  them  together.'^ — The  prin- 
ciples which  induced  them  to  sign  the  paper  were, 
I  apprehend,  the  same  in  every  case — an  attach- 
xnent  to  the  University,  and  to  the  Church,  toge- 
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ther  with  a  feeling  of  their  duty.  But  Sir  James 
persists  throughout  his  pamphlet  to  assert,  that 
these  were  only  the  professed  motives,  and  that 
their  real  ones  were  widely  different.  To  all  this  I 
reply,  that  of  a  person's  motives  I  can  admit  no 
representation  except  his  own  ;  and  that,  when  I 
see  his  actions  correspond  faithfully  with  his  al- 
leged principles,  I  believe  his  representation  to 
have  been  a  just  one.  To  pretend  to  penetrate 
into  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  to  assign 
motives  and  feelings,  is  arbitrary  and  presump- 
tuous, and  actually  usurps  the  power  which  be- 
longs to  Omniscience  alone.  Did  it  not  occur  to 
Sir  J.  Smith,  that  his  readers  would  perpetually  ex- 
claim — "  How  do  you  know  this  /"  "  IVhence  does  that 
appear  V  It  is  really  insufferable  to  hear  a  person, 
who  is  so  inaccurate  in  matters,  where  correct 
information  was  within  his  reach,  pretending  to 
certain  knowledge  respecting  things,  which  must 
be,  from  their  nature,  beyond  the  range  of  human 
sagacity  to  determine. 

**  Two  07'  three f  perhaps,  have  been  actuated  by 
downright  honest,  but  ?iar  row  prejudices/* — Akin  to 
this,  is  a  sentence  in  the  last  passage  quoted: 
**  Some  of  them,  doubtless,  (actuated)  by  honest  pre- 
possession and  prejudice  "  It  is  rather  singular  to 
find  the  epithet  honest  attached  to  prepossess io?i  and 
prejudice.  We  will  not,  however,  quarrel  with  the 
laudatory  word,  but  merely  remark,  that  by  pre- 
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possession  and  narrow  prejudices y  is  meant,  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England.  No  other  inter- 
pretation, at  least,  am  I  able  to  give  to  this 
charge ;  which  applies  with  all  its  force,  not  to 
two  or  three  only,  but,  as  I  sincerely  believe,  to 
every  one  of  the  eighteen  persons  accused.  I 
would,  however,  remind  the  writer,  that  if  he  be 
sincere  in  his  own  religious  opinions,  it  becomes 
him,  when  speaking  of  those  of  others,  to  use 
terms  of  respect,  or  at  least  of  decency. 

**  More  by  anxiety  for  the  interests,  of  their 
friends'' — This  is  the  topic  which  Sir  James  brings 
forward  in  various  places,  and  to  which  some 
of  his  most  violent  language  is  devoted.  But  the 
assertion,  that  any  of  the  tutors  were  influenced 
by  a  wish  to  serve  the  cause  of  other  candidates, 
rests  entirely  upon  his  own  unsupported  autho- 
rity. I  pretend  not,  like  him,  to  a  power  of  de- 
tecting the  hidden  feelings  of  the  heart ;  but  this 
fact  I  beg  leave  to  mention : — there  happens  to 
be,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, only  one  of  this  number,  who  is  on  such  terms 
of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  any  candidate,  as 
can  give  him  a  personal  interest  in  his  success  ; 
and  the  character  of  this  gentleman,  (the  Tutor  of 
Caius  College)  for  steady  and  honourable  prin- 
ciple, is  too  well  known,  to  allow  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  actuated  upon  this,  or  any  occasion,  by 
other  feelings  than  those  of  conscience  and  of  duty. 
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"  Some  are  so  distinguished  by  literature  or  science^ 
that  *  we  wonder  how  the  devil  they  came  there ''^  This 
is  definite  enough.  We  have  seen  Sir  James  ex- 
pressly declaring,  in  the  passage  already  quoted 
(p.  48.),  that  *  no  clergy  many  distinguished  for  lite- 
rature or  eminent  acquirements,  has  started  any 
objection  against  him.'  Now,  seventeen  of  the  ob- 
jecting tutors  are  clergymen :  consequently,  there 
is  only  otie  (the  Tutor  of  Jesus  College)  to  whom 
this  delicately-turned  compliment  can  possibly 
apply ;  and  the  praise  happens  to  be  bestowed  in 
a  quarter  where  it  is  well  deserved.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  the  object  of  his  selection  does  not 
think  so  highly  of  the  judgment  of  his  panegyrist, 
as  to  feel  gratified  by  the  honour  conferred  on  him. 

"  Som€  were  merely  passive,  and  signed  without 
any  consideration  at  all."  I  shall  here  only  appeal 
to  the  reader,  whether  it  be  credible,  that  any 
persons,  who  have  not  only  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, but  have  actually  been  selected,  in  a  place 
where  their  characters  are  known,  to  fill  the  very 
important  offices  of  Tutors  of  Colleges,  are  capable 
of  expressing  a  decided  opinion  upon  a  solemn  and 
important  point,  upon  which  they  have,  in  fact, 
never  thought  at  all :  or  whether  it  be  decent  to 
make  a  charge  of  weakness,  bordering  upon  idiotcy, 
against  gentlemen,  whose  public  situations  give 
them  a  title  to  respect. 

f2 
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"  Four  of  the  whole  body  very  soon  acknowledged 
their  error,  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  made  the  most 
handsome  apologies  to  me.  I  have  no  doubt  that  more 
will  follow  these  examples!'  It  is  really  distressing  to 
find  Sir  J.  S.  making  assertions,  which  exceed  all 
human  powers  of  belief.  What  evidence,  less  than 
their  own  distinct  and  public  testimony,  will  make 
us  credit,  that  four  gentlemen,  invested  with  im- 
portant and  responsible  functions,  who  had  de- 
clared a  decided  sentiment  on  a  serious  topic, 
should,  a  very  short  time  after,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  new  fact,  or  any  pretence  for  change 
of  judgment,  discover  and  confess  that  the  opinion, 
so  solemnly  declared,  was  erroneous.  Who  the 
four  penitents  are,  nobody  has  yet  ascertained. 
All,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  declare  the 
firmest  adherence  to  their  declaration;  and  the 
present  assertion  is  received,  not  only  with  in- 
credulity, bat  with  ridicule.  Had  any  of  the  per- 
sons in  question  really  changed  their  opinion  upon 
the  propriety  of  a  stranger  and  a  dissenter  be- 
coming a  Professor  amongst  us,  they  would,  I 
apprehend,  have  thought  it  right  in  justice  to  all 
parties,  to  make  their  recantation  public. 

**  So  outrageous  and  sweeping  a  declaration!' 
Would  the  declaration  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  Sir  J.  Smith,  had  it  been  directed  against  him 
individually  as  a  stranger  and  dissenter,   instead 
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of  wearing  the  present  comprehensive  form,  which 
prevents  the  suspicion  of  its  being  personally 
pointed  against  himself  ? 

"  So gi^ossly  expressed'^  In  what  the  grossness 
of  expression  consists,  I  am  unable  to  discover ; 
and  must  therefore  leave  this  point  to  others.  The 
declaration  was  written  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  character  for  science  and  talent,  whose 
mind  and  whose  language  are  alike  foreign  from 
every  thing  gross.  The  words  were  intended  to 
put  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  possession  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  parties,  expressed  in  a  short,  distinct, 
and  tangible  form. 

*'  Displaying  such  ignoi^ance  of  the  history,  lawsy 
a?id  precedents  of  the  University/'  Indeed!  and  how 
does  this  appear  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  presumed  that 
these  gentlemen  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  of 
Vigani,  Rolfe,  and  Bradley  having  received  the 
title  of  Professors,  though  not  members  of  the 
University.  But  is  it  not  more  probable  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  a  matter,  recorded  in  the 
Cambridge  Calendar,  which  had  for  years  lain  upon 
their  tables  ?  I  have  already  shewn  that  there  was 
no  precedent  for  that,  of  which  the  Tutors  expressed 
their  disapprobation.  But  it  is  waste  of  time  to 
refute  such  logic  as  Sir  James's;  he  does  not  seem 
to  know,  that  it  is  possible  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
aware  of  a  precedent,  and  to  disapprove  an  imita- 
tion of  the  example. 
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"  Such  presumption  in  an  unacknowledged  body*' — 
*  Presumption!'  The  reader  will  hardly  tolerate 
such  a  charge  proceeding  from  such  a  quarter ! 

**  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes  ?'* 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake,  or  confusion  of  ideas, 
which  leads  to  this  accusation.  The  office  of  Tutor 
is  not  unacknowledged,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  and  the  practice  of  the  Uni- 
versity, a  situation  of  great  responsibility,  in  every 
thing  that  concerns  the  conduct,  the  expenses,  or 
the  education  of  his  pupils.  Had  the  representa- 
tion purported  to  be,  a  Resolution  of  the  Tutors, 
carried  at  a  meeting  by  a  majority  of  the  body, 
there  would  have  been  some  meaning  in  the  accu- 
sation :  at  present  there  is  none.  The  paper 
merely  contains  the  sentiments  of  eighteen  indivi- 
duals of  the  senate,  upon  a  subject  regarding  the 
young  men,  in  which  they  are,  from  their  situa- 
tions, particularly  interested.  Sir  James  is  not 
aware,  that  it  is  neither  uncommon  nor  irregular, 
for  a  number  of  members  of  the  senate  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Vice-Chancellor  respectful  statements 
of  their  opinion  upon  public  measures.  I  have 
myself  heard  several  Heads  of  Colleges,  persons 
from  their  long  residence  best  acquainted  with 
our  customs,  and  from  their  station  most  likely 
to  discourage  the  interference  of  any  unauthorized 
body,    declare  their  distinct  approbation  of  the 
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step  taken  by  the  tutors :  nor  have  I  learned  that 
any  one,  even  of  the  few  persons  who  condemn 
the  representation  itself,  has  insinuated  that, 
in  making  it,  they  assumed  any  right,  which  did 
not  strictly  belong  to  them. 

"  Such  hostility  to  science  in  a  literary  one.^' — 
This  accusation  will  not  meet  with  better  success 
than  its  companions.  If  the  arguments  adduced 
in  my  preceding  pages  be  valid,  the  cause  of 
science  in  the  University  is  better  promoted,  by 
encouraging  deserving  candidates  of  our  own 
body,  than  by  introducing  strangers  to  fill  our 
offices.  At  all  events.  Sir  James  Smith  should 
convince  us  of  the  contrary,  before  he  can  be  en- 
titled to  accuse  us  of  *  hostility  to  science.' 

— *'  May,  as  has  been  suggested  by  a  learned 
friend,  lead  future  antiquarians  to  conjecture,  should 
this  precious  document  be  preserved,  that  there  is  a 
material  error  in  its  date,  and  that  instead  of  April  ^, 
1818,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  read  April  1,  1300/^ 
*0h!  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion!'  so, 
all  the  tragedy  of  the  preceding  sentences  ends 
with  an  allusion  to  the  novel  and  facetious  topic 
of  April  Fools,  The  learning,  indeed,  of  Sir 
James's  friend,  is  of  a  prodigious  kind,  since  it 
enables  him  to  speculate  upon,  what  future  an- 
tiquarians may  conjecture  that  we  ought  to  read ; 

Ta  T  Mrr«,  ra  r  uraofUfa,  Wfi  r  Urra,      But,  Icamcd  aS   he 

is,  he  has  led  Sir  James  into  an  unlucky  scrape ; 
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the  obvious  application  of  his  recondite  jest  is, 
that  the  President  of  the  Linnsean  Society  came 
to  Cambridge  upon  a  foots  errand. 

I  wish  the  subject  could  now  be  dismissed  with 
the  good  humour  infused  by  his  learned  friend's 
sally.  But  there  are  two  complaints,  which  I 
must  allege  in  my  turn  against  Sir  J.  Smith ;  one 
in  common  with  my  brethren,  the  other  relating 
only  to  myself.  First,  then,  it  must  be  noticed, 
that  the  opposition  of  which  Sir  James  complains, 
was  of  a  public  and  general  nature ;  and  that  he, 
in  resenting  it  by  a  personal  attack  upon  the  mo- 
tives and  principles  of  individuals,  has  violated 
every  rule  of  legitimate  hostility.  The  several 
charges  of  disguised  and  disingenuous  motives — 
of  extreme  imbecility — and  of  personal  malignity, 
which  we  find  him  making  against  some  of  our 
number,  must,  as  he  does  not  specify  the  indi- 
viduals, be  resented  by  every  one  of  the  eighteen. 
He  has  thought  fit,  although  his  subject  had  no 
connexion  with  such  topics,  to  exclude  from  any 
share  of  literary  reputation,  the  persons,  upon 
whom  all  the  students  in  the  University,  with  a 
very  small  exception,  depend  for  their  instruction 
and  improvement.  Upon  this  point,  however,  it 
does  not  become  us  to  speak :  the  just  criterion 
of  a  tutor  s  qualifications  must  be  found  in  the 
proficiency,  and  the  success  of  his  pupils ;  and,  if 
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tried  by  this  test,  we  do  not  fear  comparison  with 
any  of  our  predecessors.  The  character  of  the 
tutors  of  colleges,  is  a  subject  of  material  concern 
to  the  University,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  king- 
dom; and  Sir  J.  Smith  will  find  himself  grievously 
mistaken,  if  he  expects  to  serve  his  own  cause, 
by  his  efforts  to  degrade  them  in  the  opinion  of 
their  pupils  and  of  the  public. 

The  other  matter  of  complaint  refers  to  myself 
individually.  What  the  motives  of  others  may 
have  been,  I  can  only  judge  by  their  own  repre- 
sentations, and  by  their  actions;  but  my  own 
/  knmv  ;  and  am  certain,  that  they  are  no  where 
stated  by  Sir  James,  who  yet  was  not  uninformed 
respecting  them.  Two  or  three  days  after  our 
representation  had  been  made  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  Sir  James  Smith,  with  whom  I  had  no  pre- 
vious acquaintance,  honoured  me  with  a  visit,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  questions  contained 
in  the  paper  to  which  he  saw  my  name  affixed.  I 
observed  with  real  pain,  that  his  feelings  appeared 
to  have  been  hurt.  I  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  that  nothing  personal  or  offensive  to  himself 
had  been  intended:  that  the  paper  had  been  meant 
only  to  convey  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  signed  it :  that,  had  I  appre- 
hended an  intention  of  transmitting  it  to  himself, 
I  should  certainly  have  required  the  insertion  of 
such  declarations  of  the  respect  felt  for  him  by  all 
the  parties,  as  would  have  prevented  his  personal 
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feelings  from  being  affected.  Conceiving,  as  I 
said,  that  he  was  entitled  to  an  explanation,  I  de- 
clared to  him  unreservedly  the  reasons  which  had 
led  me  to  join  in  the  representation  :  that,  with  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  pre-eminent  attainments  in 
Botany,  I  conscientiously  objected  to  the  admis- 
sion of  a  dissenter  to  any  professorship  in  the 
University,  however  removed  from  theological 
questions  the  science  might  be,  which  he  professed. 
I  added,  that  having  maintained  this  opinion  in 
private  companies,  where  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned, I  could  not  have  consistently  refused  my 
assent  to  that  public  declaration.  Sir  James  urged 
in  his  own  favour  many  of  the  topics,  which  we 
find  in  his  pamphlet.  He  mentioned  a  few  others, 
concerning  individuals  rather  than  any  public 
question,  to  which,  of  course,  I  make  no  allusion. 
That  he  did  not,  however,  misunderstand  the  ex- 
planation of  my  motives,  is  clear ;  for  when  I  re- 
peated, at  the  conclusion  of  his  visit,  the  concern 
which  I  experienced,  at  having  felt  obliged  to 
subscribe  a  paper  that  had  given  him  uneasiness, 
he  replied ;  that  '  he  thought  I  had  acted  right, 
since  such  were  my  opinions.' 

Before  I  take  my  final  leave  of  Sir  James's 
pamphlet,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  his  assertions, 
that  the  '  whole  procedure  of  the  tutors  was  ge- 
nerally reprobated,'  and  that  the  remonstrance 
'  vf^^  justly  appreciated  (i.  e.,  appreciated  accord- 
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ing  to  his  own  notions),  throughout  the  whole 
University/  I  shall  only  remark  that  the  dissatis- 
faction, had  it  existed,  would  have  very  quickly 
reached  the  ears  of  those  who  were  its  objects  : 
but,  though  I  have  been  resident  in  the  University 
ever  since,  and  in  the  daily  habit  of  mixing  in 
companies,  where  the  matter  has  been  discussed 
without  reserve,  I  have  heard  only  in  a  very  few 
instances,  the  least  disapprobation  expressed. 
What  are  Sir  James's  sources  of  information,  I 
know  not ;  but  from  my  own  observation  I  should 
be  led  to  form  a  directly  opposite  opinion,  and  to 
think,  that  the  conduct  in  question  was  very  ge- 
nerally approved  throughout  the  University :  at  all 
events,  I  have  perceived  no  symptoms,  either  in 
my  own  college,  or  in  any  other,  of  the  tutors 
having  thereby  forfeited  the  least  particle  of 
the  good  will  and  good  opinion  of  their  fellow- 
collegians. 

In  the  following  sentence,  there  are  some  ap- 
parent inconsistencies,  which  I  leave  the  reader  to 
reconcile  : 

"  But  whatever  might  be  my  consolation  and  encouragement 
from  these  sources,  or  from  witnessing  the  effect  of  these  events 
upon  several  distinguished  strangers,  then  passing  through  Cam- 
bridge, or  on  others  who  expressed  their  sentiments,  pretty 
strongly,  by  letter ;  my  intention  of  lecturing  could  not  be  per- 
sisted in.  I  was  happy  my  friends  did  not  require  it,  and  I  readily 
concurred  in  their  opinion ;  though,  had  it  been  different,  I  should 
with  equal  readiness  have  assented.     My  fame  or  my  personal 
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feelings  were  out  of  the  question,  and  I  was  then  at  the  public  dis- 
posal. Every  thing,  however,  ended  according  to  my  wishes."  p.  59. 

What  weight  is  due  to  the  sentiments  of  these 
*  distinguished  strangers/  we  cannot  determine, 
without  knowing,  whether  they  received  a  full,  or  a 
partial  statement  of  the  merits  of  the  question. 

With  respect  to  the  blow  inflicted  upon  the 
University,  by  the  loss  of  his  lectures,  Sir  James 
Smith  appears  a  little  to  exaggerate  the  case,  and 
to  lay  his  own  damages  somewhat  too  high.  We 
learn  from  him,  that  these  lectures  were  anxiously 
wished  by  numerous  members  of  the  University, 
whom  he  represents  as  actually  famished  for  want 
of  botanical  instruction. 

"  The  crowd  of  students  who  always  attended  the  chemical 
lectures,  as  well  as  of  those  seen  at  the  mineralogical  courses  of 
Professor  Clarke,  evinces  the  ardour  of  the  young  men,  and  of 
many  resident  members  of  the  University,  in  the  pursuit  of  natural 
science  ;  nor  are  botanical  lectures  less  eagerly  desired  than  the 
above-mentioned.     But 

*  The  hungry  Jlocks  lookup  and  are  not  fed!"  p.  23. 

The  comparison  here  instituted  is  not  more  for- 
tunate, than  the  use  which  Sir  James  elsewhere 
makes  of  the  history  of  Newton  and  Locke.  He 
is  right,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  numerous 
audiences  at  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Tennant  and  of 
Dr.  Clarke.  It  is  customary  for  persons,  who 
propose  attending  public  lectures,  to  write  their 
names  previously  upon  a  board  prepared  for  the 
purpose.     The  number  of  names  subscribed  for 
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Dr.  Clarke's  first  course  exceeded  one  hundred ; 
and  they  have,  in  subsequent  years,  generally  been 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Professor  Tennant's 
were  at  least  as  numerously  attended :  and  in 
both  cases,  more  persons  have  sought  admission, 
than  the  respective  rooms  could  accommodate. 
But  with  regard  to  Sir  J.  Smith's  proposed  course, 
the  comparison  does  not  hold :  in  spite  of  the  ce- 
lebrity of  the  lectures  given  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, the  *  hungry  flock,*  which  was  on  this  oc- 
casion disappointed  of  its  repast,  consisted,  as  I 
understand,  of  the  Vice- Chancellor  and  only  four 
or  five  other  persons.  I  neither  doubt  the  eager- 
ness with  which  this  flock  desired  its  food,  nor 
the  keenness  of  its  present  disappointment:  but  it 
is  right  to  mention  the  disproportion  of  its  num- 
bers, in  mitigation  of  the  damages  alleged. 

As  a  reward  to  the  reader,  for  his  patience  in 
accompanying  me  thus  far  in  my  examination  of 
Sir  James's  Considerations y  I  shall  now  extract  for 
his  amusement  two  enigmas,  with  which  the  fourth 
chapter  is  enlivened ;  but  without  oflering  the  least 
hint,  or  assistance,  which  might  destroy  the  plea- 
sure of  guessing  them. 

ENIGMA  I. — "  Astrological  signs,  as  usual,  before  any  great 
event  in  the  history  of  polities  and  states,  foreboded  more  than 
could  be  well  interpreted.  Sol  was  observed  in  unexampled  con- 
junction with  darlc  and  malignant  planets,  whose  orbits,  in  all  their 
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oblique  inclinations,  he  had  hitherto,  rather  disdainfully,  shunned. 
He  could  not  illuminate  them,  but  he  now  assumed  somewhat  of 
a  nebulous  aspect  from  their  influence.  Such  appearances  caused 
wonder  in  the  observers,  but  were  not  communicated  to  me  till 
afterwards,  when,  as  commonly  happens,  they  were  explained." 
p.  55. 

ENIGMA  II. — *'  Sunday  the  5th  of  April,  the  day  immediately 
preceding  my  intended  lectures,  being  judged  the  most  fit  for  the 
enterprise,  the  old  image  was  brought  forth,  inutile  lignum,  in 
solemn  procession.  Its  only  ornament  was  a  borrowed  palm- 
branch,  from  a  neighbouring  garden,  having  none  of  its  own 
growth.  The  figure  itself  was  concealed  by  a  paper  veil,  bearing 
the  following  inscription  in  very  legible  characters."  {Here follows 
the  Representation  of  the  Tutors.) 

"  Thus  the  procession  set  forth ;  but  the  palm-branch  soon  fell 
off,  as  if  ashamed  of  its  office ;  several  of  the  supporters  gave  way  ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  day,  the  above  writing  was  justly  ap- 
preciated throughout  the  whole  University."  p.  57» 

In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  as  I  trust,  for 
ever,  I  wish  most  seriously  to  express  my  abso- 
lute freedom  from  all  animosity  to  Sir  James 
Smith.  The  charges  and  insinuations,  v^ith  which 
his  work  abounds,  I  certainly  consider  unfounded 
and  unprovoked ;  but  it  will  give  me  real  concern, 
if  I  shall  be  thought,  in  repelling  them,  ever  to 
have  used  unnecessary  severity.  From  all  matters 
unconnected  with  his  pamphlet  I  have  carefully 
abstained.  And  Sir  James  will,  at  all  events, 
find  that  he  has  experienced  gentler  treatment 
himself,  than  that  which  he  has  shown  to  others ; 
since  he  will  neither  see  his  motives  attacked,  nor 
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his  acquirements  and  reputation  depreciated.  It 
will  afford  me  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  he 
has  consulted  his  own  dignity  and  character,  by 
abandoning  all  attempts  to  procure  admission  into 
a  body,  where  he  finds  so  strong  a  disinclination 
to  receive  him.  I  now  repeat,  what  I  declared 
to  Sir  James  himself,  that  it  occasioned  me  sincere 
concern  to  be  obliged  to  subscribe  my  name  to  a 
representation,  which  gave  pain  to  his  feelings 
and  obstructed  his  views ;  and  I  add,  that  it  is 
a  subject  of  no  small  regret,  to  find  those  senti- 
ments of  respect,  which  I  had  previously  enter- 
tained for  him,  diminished  by  the  perusal  of  his 
ill-advised  Pamphlet. 

Tnnity  College,  Cambridge. 
June  9th,  1818. 
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A  DEFENCE,  &c, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Having  been  disappointed  of  reading  a  course  of 
Botanical  Lectures,  last  spring,  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  to  which  I  had,  as  a  stranger,  been 
invited  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  the  Botanical 
Professor ;  I  judged  it  necessary  to  publish  an  ac- 
count of  the  reasons  which  procured  me  the  honour 
of  such  a  solicitation,  and  which  led  me,  with  all 
possible  readiness,  to  accede  to  it.  I  was  obliged, 
at  the  same  time,  to  detail  the  unexpected  causes, 
which  had  defeated  the  intended  purpose.  About 
three  months  after  the  publication  of  my  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Considerations  respecting  Cambridge,  more 
particularly  relating  to  its  Botanical  Professorship,** 
appeared  "  A  Vindication  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, from  the  Reflexions  of  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith,  contained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Consider" 
atio7iSy  &c.,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  James  Henry  Monk,  B.D. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  in  the  University  of  Carnbridge."    I 
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was  siurprised  at  this  publication;  especially  at  its 
title,  evidently  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  on 
the  side  of  the  writer  that  learned  and  venerable  body, 
which  I  had  never  attacked,  and  could  have  no  possible 
motive  for  displeasing,  and  which  he  himself  is  ex- 
cessively indignant,  p.  29,  at  my  presuming  to  defend. 
This,  I  have  been  told,  is  a  ruse  de  guerre!  It  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  no  person  interested 
in  the  honour  of  the  University  can  think  or  judge  for 
himself;  the  term  ruse  here  implying  cunning,  or  ad- 
dress,  in  the  writer,  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  that 
of  the  reader.  With  real  regret  and  disappointment  I 
soon  perceived,  that  the  reverend  Professor  had  so  far 
forgotten  the  dignity  of  his  station,  as  to  affect  a  super- 
cilious and  ungentlenianly  style,  very  inconsistent  with 
the  sentiments  and  manners  which  he  displayed  to  me 
in  conversation.  Were  my  interest  alone  concerned, 
I  might  rejoice  at  this,  as  indicating  weakness  of  ar- 
gument; and  I  cannot  but  confess  that  I  have,  on  this 
account,  been  the  more  disposed  to  remain  silent, 
under  such  gratuitous  and  unsupported  aspersions,  of 
which  the  author,  or  promulgator,  must  sooner  or  later 
be  ashamed.  I  trusted  that  the  portrait,  which  Pro- 
fessor Monk  had  been  hastily  excited  to  sketch,  would, 
by  no  one  acquainted  with  me  or  my  writings,  be  found 
a  just  resemblance;  and  I  believe  we  seldom  feel  deep 
resentment,  however  we  may  be  led  into  transient 
ebullitions  of  indignation,  at  what  is  ridiculously  in* 
s^plicable,  or  notoriously  undeserved.   I  therefore  felt 
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myself  under  no  obligation  to  disturb  my  tranquillity, 
or  to  intermit  my  usual  more  agreeable  pursuits,  by 
engaging  in  a  paper  war.  If  I  had  any  temptation  to 
the  contrary,  it  originated  in  a  wish  to  remove  some 
erroneous  conceptions  of  Professor  Monk;  for  I  was 
willing  to  attribute  any  thing  calumnious  in  his  at- 
tack, rather  to  misapprehension,  than  to  that  *' mis- 
representation" with  which  he  does  not  scruple,  at  the 
very  outset,  to  charge  me.  On  one  subject  in  particu- 
lar, for  which  he  has  given  me,  as  I  hoped  somebody 
would,  an  opportunity,  I  am  desirous  of  not  being 
misunderstood.  What  I  mean  will  sufficiently  appear 
^in  the  third  chapter  of  this  pamphlet.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  my  now  resuming  the  pen ;  though  in- 
deed it  may  seem  necessary  for  me,  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January  1819,  not 
to  submit  any  longer  in  silence  to  aggravated  and  un- 
provoked abuse.  If  I  refrained  from  controversy  with 
a  gentleman,  who,  in  his  own  name,  stood  forth  as  my 
adversary,  because  I  felt,  that  victory,  if  not  already 
tacitly  understood  to  be  mine,  was  at  any  time  within 
my  grasp;  I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  sink, 
or  to  fly,  before  an  anonymous  assassin,  who  cari- 
catures all  Professor  Monk's  attacks,  without  adding 
any  thing,  worth  notice,  of  his  own,  and  whose  inso- 
lent, as  well  as  unprincipled,  manner  of  writing  is 
such,  as  no  gentleman,  or  person  of  common  reputa- 
tion, would  dare,  under  his  own  hand,  to  avow.  My 
first  impulse  was  not  to  allude,  in  any  manner,  to  this 
B  2  writer's 


writers  performance;  but  I  soon  perceived  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  such  allusion,  in  answer* 
ing  the  Professor ;  lest,  in  the  progress  of  my  remarks, 
I  might  seem  to  lay  more  blame  on  the  latter,  than 
his  pamphlet  deserves.  I  could  scarcely  help  adverting, 
in  my  thoughts  at  least,  to  the  reviewer,  who,  as  I 
have  said,  chiefly  exaggerates  the  sentiments,  or 
blackens  the  representations,  of  Professor  Monk, 
thinking  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  exposure. 

How  I  came  to  excite  so  much  displeasure  in  Pro- 
fessor Monk  himself,  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for. 
In  the  strong  and  indignant  censure  I  was  obliged  to 
pass,  on  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
to  my  intended  course  of  lectures,  I  by  no  means  de- 
signed to  include  all  who  signed  the  remonstrance  to 
the  Vice  Chancellor;  nor  did  I  consider  the  Greek  Pro- 
fessor as  any  longer  a  party  in  that  disgraceful  measure. 
I  learned  very  soon  that  his  opinion  was,  in  some  de- 
gree, changed;  and  that  his  principle  of  opposition 
was  rather  against  the  Vice  Chancellor,  with  whom  he 
had  recently  had  a  difference,  than  against  me.  I  there- 
fore waited  upon  him,  and  obtained  great  satisfaction 
from  the  apparent  rectitude  and  candour  of  his  mo- 
tives, as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  was  no  less  ex- 
plicit, and  we  seemed  to  part,  as  we  afterwards  met 
in  the  Senate-house,  with  mutual  good  will. 

As  I  now  revert  to  the  strange  machinations  of  my 
opponents,  and  the  ridiculous  pretences  put  forth  to 
support  their  measures,  I  can  scarcely  think  the  whole 
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scene  a  reality.  I  have  given  offence,  it  seems,  by 
calling  this  combination  of  some  of  the  tutors,  "  a 
plot,  and  a  conspiracy."  These  denominations  seem 
to  me  just.  It  contravened  an  appointment  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor ;  it  interfered  with  the  right  and 
duty  of  a  Professor,  to  instruct  the  University,  to  the 
best  of  his  power ;  and  it  no  less  clashed  with  the 
right  of  that  University,  in  consequence  of  a  Royal 
foundation,  to  be  so  instructed. 

Tlie  real  objects  of  this  conspiracy,  to  prevent  the 
revival  of  a  useful  science  ;  to  discountenance  public 
lectures  in  general ;  and  to  turn  to  private  emolument 
what  was  designed  for  public  benefit ;  I  have  made 
sufficiently  evident  in  my  former  statement.  Several 
subsequent  reasons  have  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion 
that  this  statement  is  correct,  nor  has  Professor  Monk 
attempted  to  invalidate  it,  except  by  invective  and 
abuse,  which  prove  the  weakness  of  his  cause.  He 
might  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  not  be  intrusted 
with  the  whole  secret,  but  he  was  afterwards  too  easily 
led  to  believe  himself  personally  attacked,  which  I 
again  declare  not  to  have  been  my  intention,  All  the 
University  knows  where  the  opposition  began ;  and 
if  any  thing  were  wanting  to  prove  this  fact,  the  order 
of  the  signatures  to  the  original  remonstrance,  in 
my  hands,  is  sufHcient.  Why  is  this  order  changed  by 
Mr.  Monk,  p.  77,  but  to  conceal  the  truth  ?  especially 
fis  he  does  not  follow  the  arrangement  he  professes. 

My  views  and  expectations  seeni  strangely  misap- 
prehended^ 


prehended,  or  misrepresented,  throughout  this  whole 
affair.  I  am  not  soliciting  any  private  benefit,  or 
personal  patronage;  any  thing  like  a  benefice,  pen- 
sion, or  sinecure.  Such,  in  much  more  tempting 
forms,  I  have  ever  declined.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  for  me  to  imagine,  that  my  interest, 
however  considerable  within  or  without  the  walls  of 
Cambridge,  could  be  exerted  to  any  such  effect,  or 
that  I,  a  stranger  and  a  dissenter,  could  personally 
look  for  support,  on  any  similar  grounds.  My  de- 
clared aim  is  to  promote  science ;  to  concur  in  ren- 
dering effectual  the  establishments  of  a  venerable  in- 
stitution, and  as  far  as  my  abilities  extend,  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  the  pupils  going  elsewhere  for  useful 
knowledge.  I  encroach  on  no  ecclesiastical  benefice 
or  foundation  ;  for  the  endowment  of  the  Regius 
Botanical  Professorship  was  expressly  given  for  the 
encouragement  of  Botany,  by  the  crown,  and  may 
be  withheld,  if  it's  purpose  be  not  answered. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  ask  what  I  have  done  to 
deserve  any  censure  at  all  ?  Might  I  not  rather  have 
looked  for  the  thanks  of  the  whole  University  ?  Was 
I  to  blame  for  acceding  to  the  wishes,  long  and  ur- 
gently expressed,  of  several  of  it's  leading  members, 
and  for  offering  my  time  and  my  services,  either  as 
Professor,  Reader,  or  whatever  else  that  body  might 
judge  best  ?  Titles  or  degrees  were,  in  my  case,  in- 
different, unnecessary,  or  superfluous.  Might  I  not 
confide  in  the  prudence  of  those  who  invited  me,  rely 
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oil  their  active  support,  and  resign  myself  to  their 
direction  ?  Could  I  possibly  imagine,  that  by  com- 
plying with  such  invitations,  I  should  run  any  hazard 
myself,  or,  before  any  experiment  were  made  of  my 
qualifications  or  aims,  bring  any  reproach  on  my 
friends  ?  Who  would  have  thought  that  the  anxiety 
of  the  venerable  Professor,  to  have  those  duties  per* 
formed,  which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  undertake, 
should  occasion  him  to  be  charged  with  **  using  the 
University  very  ill?"  Yet  one  person  so  far  forgot 
the  particular  duty  of  his  own  station,  as  to  make 
this  assertion  to  my  face ;  while  he  himself  was  la- 
bouring to  render  ineiFectual  one  of  it's  foundations, 
of  which  he  is  the  legal  guardian  and  promoter. 
Professor  Monk  echoes  this  censure  of  one  of  the 
worthiest  of  men,  p.  57,  in  terms  which  can  reflect 
dishonour  upon  himself  alone,  and  he  politely  com- 
pliments me  and  my  supporters  with  an  assertion, 
p.  88,  that  "  the  President  of  the  Linnaean  Society 
came  to  Cambridge  upon  a  fooVs  eiTandT 

My  antagonist  is  pleased  to  call  his  work  a  "  Vin- 
dication of  the  University,'*  as  if  I  had  attacked,  or 
censured,  or  gone  contrary  to  any  thing  belonging  to 
that  body.  I  thought  my  aim  in  writing  could  not  but 
be  sufficiently  obvious,  duty  and  interest  alike  plainly 
concurring  in  my  avowed  purpose,  which  was  to  prevent 
the  conduct  of  those  who  hindered  my  lectures,  froni 
being  attributed  to  the  whole  University,  or  even  to 
any  distinguished  or  leading  party  therein.     I  can 
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assure  Professor  Monk,  and  every  one  else,  that  if  I 
had  considered  the  feehngs  and  principles  of  which 
he  is  the  organ,  as  being  general,  or  at  all  preva- 
lent, at  Cambridge,  I  would  never  have  listened  to 
any  invitation  from  thence,  even  though  the  Divinity 
Professorship,  with  all  it*s  honours  and  emoluments, 
had  been  my  reward.     Such  are  my  sentiments  at 
present ;  but  I  feel  it  now  incumbent  upon  me  to 
prove  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  and  as  I  can 
suffer  nothing  by  the  inquiry,  the  world  may  justly 
look  to  me  for  carrying  it  through.     The  question  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  interests  of  science,  and 
the  honour  of  the  University,  in  whose  hands  is  the 
final  decision.     My  adversaries  are  well  aware  of  all 
this,  however  unimportant  in  the  scale  I,  or  my  par- 
ticular science,  may  be.     There  are  three  separate 
botanical  foundations,  and  a  garden,  at  Cambridge, 
with  a  royal  stipend,  doubled  within  no  very  great 
number  of  years,.     May  not  the  public  and  the  go- 
vernment inquire  what  is  the  result  ?     If  Botany  be 
not  necessarv,  why  are  such  esta])lishments  kept  up  ? 
I  have  already  asserted,  ** Considerations,"  p.  24,  that  it 
*'  is  not  now  at  the  option  of  any  body  at  Cambridge, 
whether  Botany  shall  be  taught  there ;"  a  remark  lefl 
undisputed  by  my  opponent. 

Professor  Monk  seems  to  apprehend  something  very 
terrible  in  my  intentions,  as  well  as  formidable  in  my 
powers ;  insomuch,  that,  if  I  had  but  been  allowed  once 
to  read  a  course  of  harmless  botanical  lectures,  within 
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the  hallowed  walls  oiAhna  Mater,  my  influence  would 
probably  have  been  such  as,  in  the  first  place,  irre- 
sistibly to  procure  me  the  Professorship  and  all  it's 
appendages,  and  then  to  exalt  my  favourite  science, 
trifling  as  he  affects  to  think  it  and  those  who  pursue  it, 
above  all  others  in  the  place ;  and  finally  to  overthrow, 
within  those  reverend  walls,  the  church  establishment 
itself !     What  a  gigantic  idea,  however  veiled  in  con- 
tempt, has  he  formed  of  his  adversary!    How  far  such 
absurd  or  culpable  designs  make  any  part  of  my  views, 
will  I  trust  hereafter  appear.     I  have  already,  in  the 
former  pamphlet,  said  enough,  as  I  should  have  thought, 
to  render  such  suspicions  groundless.     I  should  also 
very  sincerely  hope,  that  any  attempts  of  the  kind 
would  prove  as  impotent  as  flagitious.     Does  Profes- 
sor Monk  think  me  so  likely  to  influence  others,  and 
yet  allow  nothing  for  the  effect  which  an  association 
with  these  establishments  might  have  upon  me  ?     Is 
not  a  person,  as  I  have  already  described  myself,  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  place,  and  long  accus- 
tomed to  respect  it,  rather  likely,  when  honoured  with 
it's  adoption,  to  imbibe  more  partiality  for  it's  in- 
terests ?     Upon  all  these  subjects  I  must  leave  the 
University  and  the  public  to  exercise  their  own  judge- 
ment.    I  have  here  said  more  perhaps  than  is  ne- 
cessary, and  shall  now  off*er  a  few  observations,  to 
which  I  originally  intended  principally  to  devote  this 
chapter. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  Professor  Monk 
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has  taken  up  my  pamphlet  with  the  sole  view  of  vi- 
lifying rather  than  answering  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  blackening  me,  and  depreciating  my  cause  by  fair 
or  foul  means,  as  much  as  possible.  He  trusted  for 
his  success  to  a  party  spirit,  always  readily  to  be  stirred 
up  among  the  vulgar,  of  every  rank  and  station,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  feeling  of  which  they  are  capable, 
and  they  are  always  flattered  when  it  is  addressed.  I 
hope  my  descending  to  combat  my  adversary  in  such  an 
arena,  may  be  dispensed  with.  I  would  rather  subject 
my  cause  to  the  decision  of  those  who  have  the  inter- 
ests of  science,  truth,  virtue  and  religion  at  heart,  and 
to  them  I  would  submit  the  following  considerations. 
Whether  Professor  Monk  has  refuted,  or  treated 
with  candour  or  justice,  such  parts  of  my  pamphlet 
as  he  has  noticed,  will  form  the  subject  of  my  next 
chapter.  I  would  here  inquire  why  he  has  left  so 
great  a  portion  without  any  notice  at  ail  ?  A  man  of 
literature^  a  divine,  an  officer  in  the  University  which 
the  whole  affair  in  agitation  so  much  concerns,  ought 
not  to  have  left  unrefuted  any  part  of  such  a  publi- 
cation, if  erroneous;  nor  unexamined,  if  it  contained 
a  hint  that  might  be  turned  to  any  useful  purpose. 
Perhaps,  as  he  thought  proper  to  attack  the  moral 
character,  and  supposed  religious  principles,  of  the 
author,  common  justice  might  have  required  that  he 
should  have  brought  forward  whatever  bore  directly 
upon  those  subjects.  Not  the  slightest  inclination  to 
this  necessary  degree  of  candour  appears  throughout 
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Mr.  Monk*s  work.  He  felt  himself  obliged  perhaps  to 
pay  some  compliments  to  my  botanical  acquirements ; 
but  he  has,  as  much  as  possible,  guarded  against  any 
favourable  effects  from  thence,  by  depreciating  the 
science  in  question,  and  even  turning  his  compliments 
treacherously  to  my  disadvantage,  by  representing  me 
as  only  more  dangerous  to  the  studies,  the  religion, 
or  the  principles  of  the  young  men ;  concluding  with 
a  declaration,  p.  95,  that  his  "  sentiments  of  respect'* 
for  me  are  diminished.  No  engine,  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  me,  is  neglected.  Professor 
Bradley,  ehosen  by  the  University,  though  a  stranger, 
for  the  sake  of  his  shining  talents,  which  were  of  the 
very  first  rank  in  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  and 
the  deepest  parts  of  botany,  turned  out  a  drunkard  and 
a  sot,  neglecting  his  duty,  and  disgracing  his  appoint- 
ment. On  this  ground,  p.  19 — 21,  Air.  Monk  cau- 
tions the  University  against  choosing  me.  I  cannot 
but  back  his  advice  with  the  following  observation, 
that  a  person  of  such  a  character,  whatever  were  his 
abilities,  ought  not  to  have  been  suffered  to  retain  any 
connection  with  a  body  which  he  disappointed  and 
disgraced.  And  if  I  had  been  disabled  by  drunken- 
ness from  going  through  with  my  lecture^  last  spring, 
it  might  have  **  deterred  the  University  from  repeating 
the  experiment,"  of  choosing  any  person  for  the  sake 
of  his  reputed  character  or  qualifications. 

Such  discredit  not  having  as  yet  fallen  upon  me, 
those  who  arc  attachttd  to  the  University  and  it's  ad- 
vancement 
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vancement  may  not  think  certain  parts  of  my  book 
quite  unworthy  of  their  notice. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  eligibility,  in  particular  cases, 
and  for  particular  purposes,  of  adopting  a  stranger 
into  their  body,  as  a  Professor  or  teacher,  provided 
their  laws  admit  of  such  a  measure;  which  is  the  case 
with  the  Professor  of  Botany,  but  with  few  others; 
as  any  person  may  discover  by  the  Cambridge  Calen» 
dar,  to  which  Mr.  Monk  refers  his  learned  readers. 

Those  who  are  curious  about  the  history  of  the 
University,  will  also  find,  in  spite  of  Professor  Monk's 
assertion  p.  52,  that  an  alteration  did  take  place,  rcr 
specting  the  subscription  of  persons  accepting  Pror 
fessorships ;  I  know  not  at  what  penod,  as  I  have  not 
the  necessary  document  in  my  possession.  It  might 
be  in  1772 ;  it  was,  I  am  pretty  sure,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century.  By  this  alteration,  and  not 
before,  such  persons  were  excused  from  subscribing  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  being  since  required  only  to 
declare  a  willingness  to  conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  well  known  that,  about  the 
period  to  which  I  allude,  and  occasionally  at  other 
times,  many  good  members  of  the  church,  even  clerr 
gymen,  expressed  opinions  unfavourable  to  the  strict 
doctrines,  and  damnatory  clauses,  of  the  Athanasian 
creed,  and  had  objections  to  declaring  their  solemn 
assent  to  articles,  which  literally  enforce  that  creed, 
>vithout  exception  or  reservation.  Hence  some  elergy- 
jnen,  who  had  formerly  subscribed,  have  honestly  rcr 
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fused  to  accept  of  livings,  on  condition  of  subscribing 
anew.  Professors  therefore,  especially  if  laymen,  might 
well  be  excused  likewise,  on  the  ground  expressed  in 
my  former  pamphlet,  p.  11.  What  I  wish  here  to  in- 
sist on  is,  that  an  unwillingness  to  subscribe  to  the  ar- 
ticles, proves,  by  the  above  alteration,  not  to  have  been 
considered  as  in  any  way  disgraceful  or  disqualifying y 
but  rather  as  a  case  requiring  indulgence,  lest  able 
men  should,  by  such  scruples,  be  prevented  from  be- 
ing useful  to  the  University.  With  regard  to  eccle- 
siastical preferment,  and  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  the 
case  is,  of  course,  totally  different  in  every  point,  nor  is 
any  thing  I  have  said  meant  to  allude  to  these  subject.' . 
It  would  have  been  satisfactory  if  Professor  Monk 
had  deigned  to  express  his  opinion,  how  far  the  in- 
tentions of  Professor  Martyn,  of  procuring  botanical 
instruction  for  the  University,  either  by  deputing  Mr. 
Relhan,  myself,  or  any  other  competent  person,  as  re- 
corded in  my  "  Considerations,"  p.  6,  and  other  places, 
were  commendable  or  reprehensible.  I  should  also 
like  to  hear  how  the  sentiments  and  motives  which 
impelled  me,  see  p.  7,  to  concur  in  such  views,  either 
as  Mr.  Martyn's  deputy  or  successor,  can  be  twisted 
to  my  disadvantage,  or  whether  they  imply  any  thing 
hostile  or  dangerous  towards  the  University,  or  indi- 
cate *^  a  dubious  friend,"  as  Mr.  Monk  does  not  scruple 
to  call  me,  p.  29.  I  would  ask  him  what  inducement 
but  respect  and  good  will  for  the  University,  and  my 
friends  there,  could  lead  mc  to  take  any  steps  what- 
ever 
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ever  towards  the  Professorship?  The  stipend  could 
hardly  pay  my  expenses  of  occasional  residence,  much 
less  indemnify  me  for  my  time  and  trouble,  the  en- 
croachments on  my  leisure,  or  the  responsibility  at- 
tached to  such  a  station.  Indeed  I  do  not  perceive, 
amongst  all  the  vices  laid  to  my  charge,  and  which 
have  lost  me  a  portion  of  this  gentleman's  respect,  that 
avarice  is  included. 

Does  Professor  Monk  approve  of  the  sentiments 
and  recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  expressed 
in  his  letter  p.  22,  and  if  not,  why  has  he  not  refuted, 
or  tried  to  invalidate,  what  must  of  itself  carry  so  much 
weight?  He  has  perhaps  rather  chosen  to  vent  his 
spleen  elsewhere  against  this  eminent  character,  for 
writing  that  very  letter. 

It  might  have  been  expected  by  those  who  have 
perused  my  2d  chapter,  that  some  opinion  might  have 
been  hazarded,  by  so  profound  a  critic,  how  far  the 
historical  part  of  that  chapter  is  correct,  and  whether 
the  examples  there  cited  be  worthy  of  imitation.  A 
divine  might  have  decided,  whether  the  general  bota- 
nical illustration,  there  recommended,  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  be  entitled  to  notice,  and  have  instituted 
gome  inquiry,  instead  of  vague  assertions,  whether  the 
requisite  means  of  pursuing  it  already  exist  at  Cam- 
bridge. Of  this  Professor  Monk  tacitly  betrays  his 
opinion,  by  his  angry  citation  of  a  passage  in  my 
pamphlet,  p.  30,  which  indicates  that  such  knowledge 
is  not  now  taught  at  Cambridge.    He  is  even  obliged 

to 
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to  allow,  p.  1 1,  that  "  lectures  on  Botany  are  very  de- 
sirable," and  I  should  be  as  unjust  as  himself,  were  I 
to  omit  the  following  declaration.  "  I  certainly  intend 
to  withhold  my  individual  support  from  any  candidate 
for  the  botanical  chair,  of  whose  ability  and  dispo- 
sition to  lecture,  I  shall  not  be  thoroughly  convinced.' 
I  hope  it  will  be  clear,  from  my  pointing  out  this  pas- 
sage, that  I  do  not  mean  to  include  Professor  Monk 
among  those  whom  I  still  consider  as  wishing  to 
make  the  botanical  chair  a  sinecure.  Neither  do  I 
peruse  his  pamphlet,  however  ungracious  towards  me, 
with  that  aversion,  or  scornful  antipathy,  which  makes 
him,  in  reading  mine,  pass  over  every  thing  that  may 
do  me  or  my  sentiments  the  slightest  credit,  in  a  sci- 
entific or  moral  view,  wherever  I  attempt  to  explain 
what  the  study  of  Botany  is,  or  ought  to  be,  or  how  it 
may  conduce  to  enlargement  of  the  mind,  or  improve- 
ment of  the  heart.  There  is  an  apathy,  at  l^ast,  evin- 
ced by  such  conduct,  not  only  inconsistent  with  a  can- 
did and  generous  adversary,  but*  tvith  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  a  man,  and  the  duties  of  a  christian. 

Here  then  I  am  willing  to  ground  my  defence.  I  am 
charged  with  **  misrepresentation,"  recurring  perpe- 
tually *'to  my  own  unrivalled  acquirements,"  **  travel- 
ling on  to  my  48th  page,  in  one  unvaried  strain  of 
egotism,"  and  abundance  of  similar  folly.  Whether 
the  statements  in  the  first  chapter  of  my  Consider- 
ations respecting  Cambridge,  be  thought  to  merit 
any  of  this  censure  or  not,  though  I  know  not  how 
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egotism,  or  speaking  of  myself,  could  be  avoided,  in  a 
treatise  of  which  my  own  case  was  the  avowed  subject, 
I  would  wish  my  2d  chapter,  which  makes  15  of  the  al- 
ledged  48  pages,  to  be  examined  in  this  point  of  view. 
If  it  be  found  merely  historical,  designed  compendious- 
ly to  show  how  Botany  has  been,  and  how  it  may  be, 
with  advantage,  pursued,  with  such  recommendations 
of  the  study  as  surely  are  not  irrelevant;  and  if  I 
have  only  mentioned  myself  as  connected  with  it's 
progress,  which  could  scarcely  be  omitted  in  speaking 
of  the  physiology  of  plants,  on  which  I  know  of  no 
other  person  w^ho  has  either  lectured  or  written  here, 
according  to  a  general  system,  or  who  has  formed 
any  such  system;  an  impartial  judge  will,  I  trust,  con- 
sidering every  circumstance,  not  concur  in  Professor 
Monk's  unqualified  censures. 

I  shall  conclude  this  appeal  t6  the  plain  sense  of 
my  readers,  with  a  few  more  words  in  favour  of  the 
science  to  which  I  am  devoted.  But  in  doing  this  I 
must  protest  against  tlie  absurd  charge  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  supersede  those  which  now  take  the  lead  at 
Cambridge.  When  I  recorded  that  Natural  History, 
and  especially  Botany,  is  the  leading  pursuit  in  some 
foreign  schools,  which  have  produced  several  men  of 
the  first  talents  and  fame,  I  wished  to  assert  that  it 
therefore  cannot  be  a  very  trifling  or  unworthy  occu- 
pation for  the  mind.  Hence,  as  far  as  Cambridge  is 
concerned,  I  have  presumed  to  recommend,  that  it's 
Botanical  institutions  should  not  be  suffered  to  become 
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inefficient.  The  dignity,  or  due  estimation,  of  any 
science,  may  justly  be  appreciated  from  the  charac- 
ters, of  those  who  have  been  most  devoted  to  s\ich  a 
science,  or  who  have  most  successfully  enlarged  it's 
boundaries.  The  names  of  Ray,  of  Conrad  Gesner, 
of  Linnaeus,  of  Haller,  to  say  nothing  of  a  great  num- 
ber less  distinguished,  may  claim  for  Botany  a  rank 
in  the  pursuits  of  the  human  mind,  which  no  science, 
not  even  the  Mathematics,  Newton  out  of  the  question, 
can  surpass.  These  men  are  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Of  each  it  may  be  said,  iiihil  quod  tetigit 
91071  ornavit.  Their  immense  application,  and  its  pro- 
digious results;  the  multitude  of  their  concomitant 
pursuits,  more  admirable  perhaps  than  that  diversity 
or  contrariety,  which  often  excites  wonder  and  ap- 
plause, but  scarcely  ever  belongs  to  a  first-rate  intel- 
lect; the  unresisted  facility  with  which  each  has  step- 
ped over  the  heads  of  mankind,  into  his  appropriate 
niche  in  the  temple  of  immortality;  claim  for  these 
botanists t  and  for  the  science  which  was  foremost  in 
their  regard,  the  deference  of  all  who  are  competent 
to  estimate  the  powers,  or  to  mark  the  progress,  of 
the  human  understanding,  though  not  perhaps  to 
trace  every  one  of  it's  footsteps.  The  profound  re- 
searches of  grammarians,  the  taste  and  erudition  of 
critics,  the  sublime  efforts  of  poets,  justly  demand  and 
receive  the  homage  of  the  world,  lliey  are  conver- 
sant with  the  whole  scope  of  human  conception  and 
of  intellectual  power.   But  the  naturalist  traces,  in  all 
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humility,  the  counsels  of  the  Eternal  Mind.  The  laws 
and  principles  which  he  studies,  are  of  divine  origin. 
While  he  discriminates  or  combines  his  ideas,  he 
catches  glimpses  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  there  is  no 
boundary  to  his  attainments,  but  the  imperfection  of 
his  own  nature.  The  study  of  language  embraces  all 
that  ever  has  been,  or  can  be,  communicated  from 
one  human  mind  to  another;  the  study  of  Nature, 
like  that  of  Truth  and  Virtue,  leads  man  to  acquaint 
himself  with  God* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1  NOW  enter  upon  the  most  Irksome  part  of  my  pre- 
sent undertaking, — a  particular  examination  of  certain 
passages,  as  they  occur,  in  the  publication  of  my  ad- 
versary. Should  I  forego  this  attempt,  I  might  seem 
to  submit  to  the  accuracy  of  his  details  or  decisions. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  incumbent  upon  me  scrupulously 
to  discuss  every  point.  The  slightest  comparison  of 
his  work  with  mine,  will  often  afford  a  complete  re- 
futation of  his  statements ;  and  in  matters  of  fact  or 
history,  where  there  could  be  no  intention  on  my  part 
to  mislead,  or  where  the  thing  in  question  does  not 
at  all  involve  the  main  subject,  I  must  throw  myself, 
if  wrong,  on  the  indulgence  of  my  readers.  I  trust  it 
will  be  needless  to  combat  seriously  every  vague  charge 
of  "  misrepresentation,"  of  ^*  extolling  my  own  merits," 
of  vanity,  bad  logic,  a  loose  and  hasty  mode  of  wri- 
ting, &c.,  on  which  I  have  already,  perhaps,  bestowed 
more  notice  than  such  aspersions  deserve.  Still  less 
ani  I  disposed  to  retort  them,  except  by  a  general  ob- 
servation, that  mankind  are  too  apt  to  accuse  others 
of  their  own  faults.  I  am  willing  to  attribute  much 
that  is  weak  or  blameable  in  Professor  Monk's  pam- 
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pblet,  to  his  being  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others, 
who,  with  less  abiUty,  have  more  malevolence,  which 
they  contrive  to  infuse  into  him,  by  working  on  that 
vanity  of  his  own,  which  he  attributes  to  me.  Hence 
their  first  object  was  to  make  him  think  himself,  as 
the  great  man  of  the  remonstrating  tutors,  personally 
attacked.  I  have  already  protested,  as  I  do  here,  against 
any  such  intention  in  my  former  pamphlet,  and  I 
trusted  this  had  been  sufficiently  expressed  there,  to 
be  intelligible  to  the  parties  interested.  Nevertheless, 
the  Professor  has  chosen  to  step  forth  in  the  character 
of  an  assailant,  though  in  so  doing  I  cannot  but  think, 
to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  his  own,  "  he  has  stepped 
out  of  his  way."  The  Quarterly  Review,  however,  takes 
advantage  of  my  silence,  to  heap  insult  upon  insult, 
and  I  therefore  am  obliged  to  turn  my  thoughts  to 
the  subject,  and  not  to  leave  judgment,  in  such  hands, 
to  go  by  default. 

Those  who  think  the  angry  beginning  of  the  re- 
verend writer's  work  looks  like  a  probable  statement, 
may  enjoy,  if  they  please,  the  full  satisfaction  of  such 
an  opinion.  I  proceed  to  his  4th  page,  where,  speak- 
ing of  my  pamphlet,  he  thus  expresses  himself.  ^*  In 
the  third  chapter  is  an  inaccurate  history  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Professorship,  given  with  the  view  of  strength- 
ening his  pretensions  by  the  argument  of  precedent." 
I  reply  that  my  "  history "  is  not  designedly  inaccu- 
rate, and  that  Professor  Monk  has  not  proved  it  to  be 
•Oj  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  pamphlet,  in  any 
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point  that  involves  my  fidelity,  or  the  justice  of  my 
cause;  and  into  this  I  humbly  beg  the  reader  to  in- 
quire. Affected  precision,  or  intentional  confusion, 
are  occasionally  adopted,  with  more  design,  if  not 
skill,  than  those  not  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
subject  could  readily  perceive.  Yet  the  precedents  in 
my  favour  are  no  where  invalidated;  and  I  could 
strengthen  them,  if  necessary,  by  a  still  more  remark- 
able and  decisive  one,  that  of  the  great  Professor  Saun- 
derson. 

Mr.  Monk  agrees  with  me  *'  in  thinking,  p.  9, 
that  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  clas- 
sical authors,  may  sometimes  be  assisted  by  the  sci- 
ence of  Botany."  This  is  not  indeed  a  very  original 
opinion,  in  either  of  us ;  any  attempt  to  controvert  it 
would  have  been  more  so.  He  cites  two  specimens 
from  my  work,  *'  one  in  each  department,"  wishing 
"  that  the  pamplilet  contained  more  of  the  same  de- 
scription." It  does  however  contain  several  more,  one 
of  them  perhaps  more  curious  than  either  of  those 
cited;  and  if  the  Professor  approves  of  these  illustra- 
tions, why  does  he  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  my 
being  useful  to  the  University,  in  this  way?  But 
where  have  I  recommended,  as  seems  hinted  in  p.  10, 
that,  even  on  this  account,  or  any  other.  Botany  ought 
to  become  "  a  primary  pursuit "  among  the  students 
at  Cambridge?  I  have  indeed  offered,  on  this  and 
other  occasions,  what  have  been  thought  powerful  re- 
commendations of  my  favourite  study,  in  conjunction 
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with,  or  subserviency  to  more  important  ones,  as  a 
part  of  the  education  of  youth.  In  the  "  Considerations 
respecting  Cambridge,"  this  is  particularly  enforced, 
with  regard  to  such  clergymen  as  may  be  situated  in 
the  country.  Professor  Monk  could  not  venture  openly 
to  controvert  my  sentiments ;  but  as  the  subject  is  of 
great  importance,  he  might  have  shown  a  regard  for 
truth,  science,  religion,  and  the  real  interests  of  the 
University,  by  pointing  out  how  far  such  recommend- 
ations were  just,  or  worthy  of  attention^  and  whether 
I  had,  or  had  not^  properly  enforced  them.  His  silence 
on  this  head,  except  what  I  have  already  quoted,  re- 
specting the  propriety  of  Botanical  lectures,  p.  11, 
evinces  too  plainly,  that  the  above  great  objects  are, 
in  the  present  case,  but  secondary  with  the  reverend 
and  learned  Professor.     He  turns  from  such  consi- 
derations, to  vent  his  spleen,  not  only  against  me, 
but  against  the  Mathematics,  which  I,  unhappily  for 
myself,  had  incidentally  mentioned  as  a  primary  road 
to  distinction  at  Cambridge.    I  had  always  under- 
stood that  examinations  in  this  science  took  the  lead 
there,  and  that  mathematical  ability  received  the  high- 
est honours,  being  moreover  the  principal  road  to  fel- 
lowships, and  thence  to  College  livings.    Many  Cam- 
bridge men,  who  have  risen  "  to  preferment  in  church 
and  state"  by  this  means,  might  here  be  enumerated. 
Yet  Professor  Monk  treats  this  remark  with  utter  con- 
tempt and  derision.    He  condescendingly  indeed  ex- 
presses his  **  high  respect  for  the  Mathematics,"  as 
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**  having  formerly  devoted  s(m\e  time  to  them  him- 
self." It  might  seem  invidious  to  inquire  what  he  has 
done  better,  nor  will  I  on  this  occasion  bring  for- 
ward  particular  criticism.  I  will  take  it  for  granted, 
as  I  really  have  never  heard  any  thing  to  the  contrary, 
that  my  antagonist  was  not  elected,  without  due  claims, 
to  the  Greek  Professorship. 

Whether  mathematics,  or  classical  learning,  or 
merit  of  any  kind,  be  the  exclusive  paths  to  ecclesi- 
astical preferment  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other,  it 
is  neither  my  business  nor  my  wish  to  inquire.  What 
I  have  said  above,  respecting  college  livings,  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  my  former  position.  As  to  the  rest, 
human  affairs  are  necessarily  administered  with  im- 
perfection ;  but  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  general 
patronage  is,  in  England,  as  commendably  bestowed 
as  could  well  be  expected.  If  unsupported  merit  be 
often  overlooked,  great  demerit  is  seldom  preferred^ 
Glaring  reproaches  to  the  clerical  body  chiefly  occur 
among  those,  whose  livings,  being  private  property, 
are  sometimes  usurped  as  an  idle  means  of  mainte- 
nance, and  whose  enjoined  and  solemn  declaration  of 
a  divine  call,  too  often  proves  at  once  hypocrisy,  per- 
jury and  blasphemy. 

How  would  Professor  Monk  have  treated  me,  had  I 
ever  so  cautiously  hinted,  that  the  studies  for  which 
Cambridge  is  pre-eminent,  did  not  lead  to  advance- 
ment or  distinction  .^  What  interest  or  concern  can 
the  University  claim  in  the  memory  of  a  Newton,  or 
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of  other  great  names,  cited  with  propriety  in  Professor 
Monk's  32d  page,  unless  that  body  had  all  along  main- 
tained its  supreme  mathematical  rank,  and  enriched 
the  church  with  divines,  who,  trained  by  the  discipline 
of  such  studies,  were  competent  to  defend  and  illus- 
trate the  sound  principles  of  religion,  and  to  take  their 
place,  with  credit,  in  enlightened  society  ?  To  the  same 
end  the  Classics  undoubtedly  lend  their  equal  aid. 
Professor  Monk  perhaps  feels  sore  because  himself,  or 
his  own  studies,  are  not  ^\xt  first  in  the  scale  of  dig- 
nity. I  observe  he  always  writes  *'  the  Classics  and  the 
Mathematics."  Hence  he  supposes  that  I  mean  to 
praise  Botany  above  every  other  pursuit,  or  to  exalt 
Oxford  above  Cambridge,  or  Edinburgh  above  both. 
How  little  is  the  mind  improved  by  study,  or  enlarged 
by  science,  that  can,  for  a  moment,  dwell  on  such  com- 
parisons! But  when  even  a  greater  failing  is  actually 
laid  to  my  charge,  and  I  am  accused,  p.  1 2,  of  perpetual- 
ly recurring  to  my  "own  unrivalled  acquirements,  and 
transcendant  reputation  as  a  botanist;"  I  surely  have 
a  right  to  demand  the  indication  of  one  sentence,  at 
least,  to  justify  this  assertion !  The  fool's  cap  sits  very 
awkwardly,  to  my  feelings,  though  the  Professor  tries 
to  bribe  me  to  wear  it  for  his  amusement. 

Having  thus  attired  his  victim,  he  tries  by  taunts 
and  misconstructions  to  seduce  me  to  enter  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  several  candidates.  This 
would  better  become  him,  who  opposes  them  to  me. 
He  declares  "  there  is  only  one  of  them,"  a  very  dis- 
creet 
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creet  reservation,  "with  whom  he  is  not  personally 
acquainted."  AVlioever  they  may  be,  I  am  tlie  last 
person  who  ought  to  canvivss  their  particular  merits, 
especially  as  I  find  them  opposed  to  me,  not  as  bo* 
tanists,  but  as  members  of  the  Church  and  University. 
Neither  do  I,  as  a  botanist,  compare  myself  with  any 
of  them,  as  Professor  Monk  very  uncandidly  insinu- 
ates. Of  some  of  these  gentlemen,  whose  names  have 
reached  me,  I  really  know  nothing.  There  is  a  great 
fallacy  in  Professor  Monk's  application,  p.  14,  of  the 
sentence,  p.  9  of  my  pamphlet,  where  it  is  said,  "  there 
might  be  men,  lorg  trained  in  the  University,  whose 
personal  characters  and  scientific  abilities  rendered 
them  competent  to  fill  the  station  in  question  with 
honour,  though  I  was  not  acquainted  with  any."  I 
spoke  then  of  the  state  of  the  case  when  I  was  first 
invited  to  canvass.  What  right  has  Professor  Monk 
to  apply  the  passage^to  any  subsequent  candidates,  and 
why  does  he  put  the  words  personal  characters  in 
italics  '^  I  surely  might  with  propriety  say  I  had  then 
not  heard  of  any  gentleman  likely  to  answer,  in  every 
point,  the  desired  purpose,  of  advancing  the  science 
of  systematical  or  philosophical  Botany,  so  as  to  do 
credit,  in  this  essential  respect,  to  the  choice  of  the 
University,  at  home  and  abroad.  Neither  have  I  yet 
been  made  acquainted  with  any  such  person.  If  by  my 
coming  forward,  I  shall  prove  the  means  of  discover- 
ing one,  the  University  will  be  obliged  to  me.  I  here 
promise  that  if  a  Cambridge  botanist  of  acknowledged 
eminence,  or  who  may  furnish  himself  with  sufficient 
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scientific  testimonials  from  competent  judges,  shall 
offer,  I  will  readily  withdraw  from  the  contest.  My 
objects  are  to  promote  science,  and  to  further  the 
view^s  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  University.  My  old 
acquaintance  Mr.  Relhan  having  been  brought  for- 
ward by  name,  in  Mr.  Monk's  pamphlet,  p.  18,  I 
think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  declare,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  sincere  than  my  testimony,  already  given, 
to  the  value  of  his  publication.  Although  I  never  knew 
of  his  having  paid  attention  to  the  physiological  de- 
partment of  Botany,  which  ought  now  to  constitute  a 
prominent  part  in  Academical  lectures,  I  nevertheless 
think  his  claims,  as  author  of  a  Flora  CantabrigiensiSy 
so  high,  that  I  would  on  no  occasion  have  stood  in 
his  way,  had  I  not  been  told,  by  every  body,  that,  for 
whatever  reasons,  he  had  no  possible  chance  of  success. 
Candidates,  of  eminent  botanical  acquirements,  are 
announced  as  likely  to  declare  themselves  in  case  of 
a  vacancy,  p.  14.  Such  a  declaration  is  certainly 
highly  desirable.  I  know  not  why  they  should  not  im- 
mediately save  me  and  my  friends  any  further  trouble. 
Professor  Monk  has  "  heard  strong  doubts  expressed," 
see  p.  53,  whether  "  three  gentlemen  alluded  to  did 
canvass  previously  to  the  year  1813,"  when  my  ex- 
ample obliged  them.  He  speaks  of  a  public  canvass 
as  indelicate,  though  such  indelicacy  ^*  is,  no  doubt, 
much  diminished,  by  having  obtained  the  previous 
consent  of  the  person  himself ;  which,  it  is  reasojiahle 
to  conclude^  was  the  case  with  Sir  J.  Smith."  I  hope 
such  a  conclusion  is  reasonable^  after  my  positive 
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assertion,  "  Considerations,"  p.  12,  that  I  did,  in  the 
first  place,  apply  to  Professor  Martyn ;  that  he  gave 
his  most  cheerful  assent,  and  even  proffered  a  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Walker's  Readership  in  my  favour.     He 
afterwards  declared  himself  ready  to  take  any  other 
step  that  might  tend  to  serve  me.     Professor  Monk 
sets  at  nought  my  logic,  I  must  therefore  rely  on  the 
force  of  plain  truth.    I  assert  therefore  that  tliree  dif- 
ferent persons  had  very  generally  canvassed  the  Univer- 
sity for  tlie  Botanical  Professorship,  before  I  declared, 
publicly  or  privately,  any  design  of  applying  for  it. 
Here  are  my  proofs.    When  I  announced  such  a  de- 
sign, in  1813,  to  several  leading  characters  at  Cam- 
bridge, I  was  answered  with  the  warmest  wishes  for 
my  success,  accompanied  by  expressions  of  regret, 
from  many  individuals,  that  their  own  votes  were  en- 
gaged.    I  have  numerous  letters  in  my  possession  to 
the  same  effect.     One  gentleman  considered  his  pro- 
mise as  '^  a  dead  letter,"  the  candidate,  to  whom  it 
was  given,   having  no  possible  chance  of  election. 
The  same  thing  is  likewise  expressed  in  several  written 
answers  to  my  solicitations.     Another  declared,  that 
the  intimate  college  friend,  to  whom  his  support  was 
promised,  having  heard  of  my  design,  "  felt  himself 
very  awkward"  in  opposing  a  professed  botanist,  like 
me,  (Mr.  Monk  will,  I  trust,  allow  me  this  pretension,) 
and  assured  me  the  principal  object  of  his  friend  was, 
to  be  enabled  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  rather  than  at  his 
Living,  and  that heprobably  would  merely  read  a  lecture 
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or  two,  it  being  extremely  unlikely  that  Botany  would 
meet  v/ith  any  attention  in  the  University,  or  even 
that  an  hour  could  be  found  vacant  for  lectures.  I 
can  never  forget  this  conversation,  as  it  discouraged 
me  more  than  any  thing  I  have  met  with  during  the 
whole  business,  not  even  excepting  the  Tutors'  re- 
monstrance, or  the  pamphlet  of  the  Greek  Professor. 
Finally,  His  Royal  Highness  the,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  who  has  many  times  conversed  with  me 
on  the  subject,  after  most  justly  declaring,  that  he 
thought  himself  peculiarly  bound  to  support  a  Cam- 
bridge man  if  duly  qualified,  was  pleased  to  explain 
to  me,  that  he  had  refused  to  give  a  preference  to  any 
of  the  three  candidates  in  question,  because  every 
one  of  them  had  voted  for  His  Royal  Highness  as 
Chancellor.  When  so  many  unfounded  charges  are 
brought  against  my  accuracy,  and  even  my  veracity,  I 
hope  these  details,  which  so  many  people  are  able  to 
confirm  or  to  contradict,  will  not  be  deemed  irrele- 
vant or  superfluous.  I  could  subjoin  some  particulars, 
concerning  subsequent  candidates,  even  more  to  my 
purpose  in  other  points ;  but  the  above  are  sufficient, 
^nd  I  wish  not  to  be  obliged  to  bring  forward  *  any 
thing  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  gentlemen,  whom  I 
tuave  otherwise,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  every  reason 
to  esteem.  I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  a  decla- 
ration, that  wherever,  in  this  work,  I  use  the  term 
opponent,  or  adversary,  I  do  not,  in  any  case,  apply  it 
to  my  fellow  candidates,  but  exclusively  to  the  few 
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principal  and  original  movers  of  the  opposition  to  my 
lectures,  in  April  last,  and  to  the  Greek  Professor  as 
their  acknowledged  agent  and  champion. 

I  am  doubly  happy  to  erase  from  my  list  of  adver- 
saries, of  whatever  description,  a  gentleman  whose 
work  I  knew  but  by  the  report  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
view, and  whose  ideas  respecting  me  I  was,  too  heed- 
lessly, led  to  believe  hostile.  I  allude  to  the  Rev. 
Latham  Wainewright,  mentioned  by  Professor  Monk, 
in  his  p.  16  and  17,  with  much  triumph,  as  might  be 
expected,  over  my  unfortunate  mistake.  Whatever 
might  be  the  apparent  meaning  of  this  writer,  or 
how  far  my  conceptions  and  those  of  the  reviewer 
were  probable,  it  is  now  superfluous  to  inquire,  the 
question  having  been  set  at  rest  by  a  very  polite  letter 
from  Mr.  Wainewright,  in  August  last.  In  this  he 
assures  me,  that  his  meaning  was  truly  what  Profes- 
sor Monk  believed;  subjoining,  \yith  a  highly  just 
and  liberal  expression  of  his  own  sentiments  and  in- 
tentions, relative  to  the  main  subject  under  consider- 
ation, the  following  sentence:  **  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
mark, that  the  note  in  question  was  written  some 
months  before  I  knew  that  you  intended  offering  your* 
self  as  a  candidate  for  the  botanical  chair,  and  before 
I  had  received  an  application  from  any  other  quarter." 

Simple  truth  and  plain  reason  must  be  my  reliance 
in  the  following  explanation.  In  p.  19,  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's pamphlet,  he  asserts  that  I  have  undertaken 
**  a  piece  of  superfluous  labour  to  demonstrate,  that 
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the  Senate  possesses  the  right  of  bestowing  the  ap- 
pointment wherever  it  pleases."     I  can  only  reply, 
that  I  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  person  connected  with 
Cambridge,  who,  on  the  first  mention  of  the  subject, 
did  not  immediately  take  it  for  granted,  that  no  one 
but  a  Cambridge  Master  of  Arts  was  eligible  to  the 
Professorship.      Dr.  Webb,   now   Master  of   Clare 
Hall,  first  satisfied  himself  and  me  on  this  head,  or 
rather,  confirmed  the  information  received  from  Pro- 
fessor Martyn.     Persons  of  long  and  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  University,  heads  of  colleges,  and 
others,  none  of  them  knew  so  much  as,  we  are  told 
p.  5,  "  might  have  been  discovered  from  a  Cambridge 
Calendar!"     With  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  ever 
exercising  this  right,  neither  I,  nor  any  literary  man 
who  may  hereafter  think  proper  to  offer  his  services 
to  the  University,  can  feel  much  flattered  by  the  cases 
put  by  the  learned  Professor  iA  p.  29.     The  "  privi- 
lege which  a  man  possesses  of  destroying  all  the  title 
•Leeds  of  his  estates — the  privilege  of  disinheriting  his 
-own  children,  who  never  offended  him,  and  of  leav- 
ing his  whole  property  to  strangers.     Of  the  same 
'description  is  the  privilege,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  our  Senate  possesses ;  namely,  that  of 
bestowing  the  office  in  question  upon  a  stranger, 
though  they  might  have  an  accomplished^  and  wiex^ 
ceptionable  candidate  among  themselves^     Such  is 
the  accurate  and  lucid  statement  of  this  logical  writer, 
who  actually  did  formerly  **  devote  some  time"  to  the 
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jTiathematics !  I  presuine  to  think,  not  mathemati- 
cally  but  medically ,  that  a  person  who  burnt  the  title 
deeds  of  his  estates  would  prove  a  madman.  But  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  nor  unjust,  to  my  concep- 
tion, that  a  parent,  whose  knowledge  lay  in  a  particu- 
lar direction,  should  seek  tutors  for  his  children,  in 
sciences  which  he  did  not  understand ;  nor  that  he 
should  employ  for  such  purposes,  a  well-recommended 
stranger,  if  he  knew  no  one  so  competent  under  his 
own  roof,  or  amongst  his  intimate  acquaintances. 
Whether  the  ^*  accomplished  and  unexceptionable 
candidate,"  be  a  Tror/ia-ig,  or  a  petitio  principii,  of  the 
learned  writer,  I  apprehend  none,  under  his  own  rank, 
of  a  Professor,  may  presume  to  decide.  I  therefore 
merely  suggest  the  inquiiy. 

I  have  recorded,  on  the  authority  of  the  present 
Professor  Martyn,  that  when  his  father  offered  himself, 
"  there  was  no  person  in  the  University,  who  knew 
any  thing  of  Botany.  Trinity  and  St.  John's  colleges 
each  produced  a  candidate,  but  their  pretensions  were 
slight.  There  was  nothing  to  be  got,  but  by  exerting 
themselves  so  as  to  lecture  with  ability,  and  they  soon 
withdrew."  Professor  Monk,  p.  21,  quotes  these 
words,  asking  whether  they  are  "  a  veiled  allusion  to 
the  present  times  .^"  I  answer,  there  is  nothing  veiled ^ 
nor  any  thing  intended,  but  what  is  plain  and  open, 
in  this  narrative.  Perhaps  Mr.  Monk  knows  of  some 
secret  transaction,  with  which  I  am  unacquainted. 
The  present  state  of  things  is  undoubtedly  different 
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from  that  above  described.  There  now  is  something 
to  be  got,  and  the  candidates  will  doubtless  be  more 
persevering.  I  flatter  myself  too,  that  the  discussion 
which  has  arisen,  will  make  the  successful  candidate, 
whoever  he  may  be,  feel  his  honour  at  stake,  in  doing 
credit  to  his  appointment.  Concerning  the  election 
of  the  present  Professor,  in  1/61,  relative  to  which 
Mr.  Monk  harshly  charges  me  with  much  ignorance, 
"  stigmatizing  the  characters  of  the  dead,"  &c.  I  must 
again  have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  my  highly 
honoured  friend,  who  permits  me  to  state  his  original 
words.  "  I  succeeded^  because  I  canvassed  with  my 
father's  resignation  in  my  pocket,  before  any  body  was 
aware  of  it."  In  what  terms  the  resignation  of  any 
or  all  of  the  three  existing  appointments,  in  my  favour, 
w^ould  have  been  drawn. up,  I  know  not,  as  I  never 
heard  of  any  being  prepared.  Such  resignation  must, 
of  course,  have  been  absolute;  but  before  the  execution 
of  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  was  there  any  harm  in 
inquiring  the  sentiments  of  the  University  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  an  inquiry  was  respectful,  and  served 
to  give  that  body  the  greater  opportunity  of  judging 
and  considering  of  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  and 
of  deciding  what  ought  to  be  expected  from  them. 
If  a  procedure  of  this  nature  were  contrary  to  usual 
custom,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  a  stranger  alone 
should  know  this,  or  that  any  candidate  would  volun- 
tarily incur  blame,  by  an  irregular,  or  unfair,  canvass. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject, 
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ject,  the  canvass  of  other  parties  having  already 
been  very  general  and  publick,  as  I  have  proved, 
necessaiily  exonerates  me  and  my  friends  from  all 
reproach.  I  am  not  anxious  to  throw  this  blame 
upon  any  other  candidate.  I  am  much  more  solicit- 
ous to  disclaim  all  disrespect  for  the  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Plumptre,  who,  it  seems,  though  I  had  not 
happened  to  observe  the  circumstance,  was  Vice 
Chancellor  in  I/O  1.  I  most  certainly  could  aim  no 
censure  at  this  excellent  man ;  for  whom,  and  for 
several  of  his  family  known  to  me,  I  have  always  had 
a  high  esteem.  Perhaps  I  might  appeal  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  his  liberal  character,  whether  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Dr.  Plumptre  would  have  stirred  up  an 
opposition  to  my  reading  lectures  for  the  Botanical 
Professor,  notwithstanding  my  avowed  disqualifica- 
tions. 

Professor  Monk  forces  upon  me,  p,  26,  an  expla- 
nation in  my  own  defence,  which,  from  real  delicacy, 
I  had  avoided.  I  intended  a  compliment  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  University,  in  mentioning  a  Jew,  who  is 
pensioned  iox  teaching  Hebrew  ;  which,  by  the  bye,  is 
not  very  unlike  "  investing  him  with  a  University 
oSlce,"  unless  sinecures  only  are  now  to  be  honoured 
witli  that  denomination.  The  Hebrew  Professor,  as 
I  understand,  enjoys  his  stipend  along  with  a  valuable 
fellowship,  his  otium  cum  di^nitaU\  in  what  Mr. 
Burke  called  ''  one  of  the  king  s  castles."  I  leave 
the  reader  to  decide  whether  I  was  justified  in  suiixus- 
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ing,  from  this  and  other  examples,  that  it  might  be 
in  contemplation  to  make  the  Botanical  Professorship 
likewise  a  sinecure ;  or  in  other  words,  to  establish  a 
radical  and  permanent  difference  between  professing 
and  performing.  If  this  question  be  decided  in  my 
favour,  perhaps  all  further  notice  of  the  pamphlet  I 
am  examining  is  superfluous  ; — but  having  gone  thus 
far,  we  may  as  well  proceed. 

There  is  much  justice  in  Mr.  Monk's  statements, 
p.  27,  respecting  the  means  by  which  electors  might 
judge  of  the  character  and  abilities  of  a  candidate  for 
any  office  of  trust  in  the  University,  of  which  descrip- 
tion, certainly,  is  that  of  an  actual  teacher,  whether 
Christian  or  Jew.  He  rightly  deprecates  the  admis- 
sion of  persons  not  sufficiently  known,  or  whose  age 
and  talents  might  **  give  them  influence  over  the 
junior  members."  In  this  respect  however  I  do  not 
labour  under  much  disadvantage,  having  been  long  as 
well  known  at  Cambridge,  or  perhaps  more  so,  than 
some  of  my  rival  candidates,  educated  there ;  and  I 
hope  Professor  Monk  has  no  reason  to  think,  reputed 
heterodoxy  aside,  which  will  be  discussed  hereafter, 
that  I  am  likely  to  prove  pernicious.  At  any  rate,  his 
very  mean  opinion  of  my  "  talents,"  which  he  has 
"  heard  doubted  even  in  Botany,"  seems  inconsistent 
with  such  serious  apprehensions. 

It  is  asked,  "Considerations  respecting  Cambridge," 
p.  49,  "  where  would  have  been  the  celebrity  and  the 
utility  of  the  foreign  Universities,  of  Edinburgh,  of 
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Gottif^'gen,  of  Pavia,  and  many  others,  had  the  choice 
of  their  Professors  been  restricted  by  any  rules,  but 
the  claims  of  acknowledged  and  eminent  ability  ?" — 
Professor  Monk,  in  quoting  these  words,  p.  31,  ob- 
serves, "  the  allusion  in  them  is  much  too  obvious  to 
have  been  unintentional."     He  proceeds  to  an  ani- 
mated and  just  defence  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
against  what  he  is  pleased  to  take  as  an  invidious 
comparison.     *'  Oxford,"  he  says,   "  is  pointedly  ex- 
cluded from  the  above  list."    But  why  ?    Because,  to 
use  his  own  words,  its  "  appointments,  with  respect 
to  rules  and  restrictions,  stand  nearly  upon  the  same 
footing  as"  those  of  Cambridge.     How  then  could 
I  include  it  amongst  Universities  not  so  restricted? 
Here  again  comes  into  view  that  narrow  feeling,  re^ 
specting  one's  own  school,  or  University,  or  pursuit, 
which,  if  it  should  appear  in  general  society,  would 
throw  a  ridicule  over  the  fairest  pretensions,  and  stamp 
a  man  for  a  pedant,  if  not  a  fool.    A  college  youth 
may  think  his  ^*  schools  the  glory  of  Christendom," 
{Evelyrts  Memoirs^  v.  2.  163,)  but  in  vain  would 
Professor  Monk  attempt   "  a  free  and  lofty  range" 
in  the  world,  should  he  appear  there  with  such  a 
mill-stone  about  his  neck,  which  he  perhaps  has  ex- 
perienced. 

Let  us  return  to  the  comparative  celebrity  of  Uni- 
versities, and  something  of  their  claims  and  history. 
Of  those  named,  each  of  the  English  ones  has  it's  own 
appropriate  reputation;  Edinburgh  and  Pavia  are  al- 
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most  exclusively  famous  as  medical  schools,  and  the 
former  is  usually  attended,  as  such,  by  every  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  student  of  medicine.  Here  therefore  rival- 
ship  is  out  of  the  question.  Cambridge  or  Oxford, — I 
^m  careful  to  avoid  all  offence  by  giving  each  alter- 
nate precedence, — may  well  stand  the  test  of  compari- 
son with  the  above-named  schools,  or  any  other.  With 
|he  history  of  Pavia,  Professor  Monk  seems  unac- 
quainted. It  was,  though  in  a  catholic  country,  pur- 
posely freed,  by  the  Emperors  Joseph  and  Leopold, 
from  all  religious  restrictions,  whether  regarding  it's 
professors  or  students,  that  it  might  be  open  to  the 
inpst  able  teachers,  and  to  pupils  of  every  nation 
in  ^e  world.  The  immediate  result  evinced  the  wis- 
dppi  of  the  plan,  and  I  believe  the  splendour  of  this 
University  is  unimpaired,  notwithstanding  the  casual 
disturbances  of  war,  which  might  for  a  while  affect  it. 
Put  though  Pavia  boasted  one  of  the  greatest  mathe- 
^aaticians  and  philosophers  of  the  age  amongst  her 
Professors,  the  late  Father  Fontana,  her  transcendent 
celebrity  has  always  been  in  medicine,  anatomy,  and 
physiology.  I  therefore  could  have  no  idea  of  contrast 
or  comparison  in  my  mind.  Surely  common  sense 
might  have  saved  me  from  such  a  charge!  Could  I  have 
any  interest  in  depreciating  Cambridge  or  Oxford.^ 
Well  may  they  be  proud  of  the  great  men  they  have 
produced  or  fostered!  If  I  am  not  a  member  of  either, 
I  am  an  Englishman,  andean  well  join  in  their  triumph. 
Nor  do  I  f^el  th]s  tfiymph  checked  by  the  reflexion, 
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tfi^t  several  of  the  persons  in  Professor  Monk's  splen- 
did list,  who  would  have  been  great  men  any  where, 
regretted,  like  myself,  whatever  was  hostile  to  the  real 
interest  or  improvement  of  the  University,  or  suffered 
at  one  time  or  another,  from  unjust  or  exclusive  re- 
strictions. From  no  feeling  of  enmity  do  I  here  ven- 
ture to  ask  those,  who  will  perhaps  put  more  candid 
constructions  on  my  words  than  my  captious  antago- 
nist, whether,  if  our  Universities  have  attained  sUch 
preeminence,  they  ought  not  anxiously  to  preserve  it? 
And  whether  this  is  likely  to  be  done  most  effectually, 
by  cherishing  invidious  distinctions,  and  enforcing  re- 
strictions, or  by  relaxing  them  in  proper  cases,  and 
with  great  deliberation,  after  the  example  of  the  wis- 
dom of  former  ages  ? 

The  subject  next  occurring  in  Professor  Monk's 
work,  p.  33,  relative  to  my  being  a  dissenter,  is  so 
important,  that  I  reserve  it  for  a  separate  chapter.  Hd 
has  treated  it  with  more  candour  than  some  other  mat- 
ters, because  perhaps  he  felt  himself  less  in  the  wrong. 
I  am  also  disposed  to  make  every  possible  allowance 
for  differences  of  religious  opinion.  I  hope  therefore 
to  explain  my  feelings  without  hurting  his,  that  if  our 
sentiments  differ,  our  behaviour  may  not  disgrace 
them.  In  this  place  I  shall  merely  notice  the  words 
stupid  bigotry,  a  strong  expression,  put  by  Mr.  Monk 
in  italics,  so  that  a  cursory  reader  might  suppose  1 
had  used  it.  Whilst  preparing  to  lecture  at  Cam- 
bridge, I  chanced  to  be  in  correspondence,  about 
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other  matters,  with  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  character, 
closely  connected  with  the  government,  and  consci- 
entiously attached  to  the  church.  He  had,  long  be- 
fore, approved  and  seconded  my  views  towards  the 
Professorship,  and  I  enclosed  in  one  of  my  letters  a 
copy  of  the  famous  remonstrance.  This  gentleman 
next  day  replied.  *'  Such  stupid  bigotry  I  never  heard 
of !  If  the  tutors  are  disposed  to  propagate  ignorance 
in  the  University,  what  a  lamentable  state  it  must  be 
in ! "  As  my  conversation  with  Professor  Monk  seemed 
to  take  an  amicable  turn,  and  certainly,  whatever  he 
may  think  of  my  character,  gave  me  a  favourable  im^ 
pression  of  his,  I  was  perfectly  explicit:  and  not  con- 
sidering the  above  censure  as  applying  to  him,  or  to 
the  tutors  who  had  made  apologies  to  me^  which  I  was 
careful  to  express,  I  read  the  passage  aloud.  I  am  not 
answerable  for  his  now  taking  it  to  himself.  I  concur 
in  his  assertion,  that  **  similar  imputations  are  very 
liberally  bestowed"  upon  him  and  his  coadjutors,  from 
persons  of  every  description,  of  which  I  met  with  no 
unfrequent  instances  during  my  ensuing  visit  to  Lon- 
don. Perhaps  when  I  go  to  town  again,  I  may  be  lilye 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  recorded  by  Stowe, 
who  found  his  opponent  so  "  laied  on  with  fistes  and 
battes,  that  he  was  faine  to  defend  him." 

I  pass  on  to  what  concerns  my  long- valued, friend, 
the  late  Dr.  Tennant,  an  honour  to  science  and  to 
mankind.  Professor  Monk  corrects  me,  for  having 
spoken  of  this  eminent  character  as  a  dissenter.  I  hope 
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the  following  statement  will  clear  me  of  willful  mis- 
representation. Dr.  Tennant  and  myself  were  much 
acquainted  during  our  residence  at  Edinburgh.  We 
frequently  met  also  in  London,  between  the  years  1783 
and  17^6,  and  more  than  once  at  Mr.  Lindsey's  uni- 
tarian chapel  in  Essex-street,  where  I  have  a  strong 
persuasion  tliat  Dr.  Tennant  first  introduced  me.  At 
least  I  know  that  he  repeatedly  expressed  there  the 
warmest  admiration  of  Mr.  Lindsey,  comparing  him 
to  the  old  reformers,  and  declaring  his  remarks,  on 
certain  points,  to  be  unanswerable.  I  knew  also  that 
my  friend  was  much  acquainted  with  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
with  Mr.  ^Vood,  an  eminent  dissenting  clergyman  at 
Leeds,  whom  I  had  heard  lament,  that  he  had  tried 
in  vain  to  persuade  Dr.  Tennant's  mother,  to  put  him 
earlier  in  the  way  of  good  classical  instruction.  By 
these  circumstances  I  might  well  be  led  into  error.  I 
have  much  more  precise  authority  for  here  asserting, 
that  Dr.  Tennant's  religious  opinions  did  not  subse- 
quently approximate  more  to  those  of  the  church,  nor 
was  this  any  secret.  He  was  but  too  open  and  sincere. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  he  never  meant  to  act 
dishonourably.  Having  been  brought  up  in  the  church, 
and  having  no  design  of  disturbing  it's  ordinances, 
whatever  were  his  theoretical  speculations,  he  might 
think  subscription  justifiable;  nor  is  it  for  us  to  judge 
his  conscience  or  that  of  any  man.  How  harsh  there- 
fore is  Mr.  Monk's  **  severe  reflection  upon  his  cha- 
racter," so  readily  forth-coming,  upon  the  supposition 
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of  my  being  correct!  I  deeply  regret  having  been  un- 
intentionally the  cause  of  this  discussion,  but  I  can- 
not take  any  blame  to  myself  for  my  mistake;  espe- 
cially as  I  have  known  many  similar  instances,  both  of 
subscribing  dissenters,  and  of  heterodox  subscribers. 
The  latter  I  have  always  found  most  ready  to  ex- 
claim ni  publick,  unawares  perhaps,  against  such 
conformity. 

U'We  now  come  to  the  still  greater  names  of  New- 
ton and  Locke.  Because  I  presume  my  speculative 
opinions  to  concur  with  their's,  I  am  more  than 
once  charged  with  rivalling  their  immortal  fame ! 
Does  my  adversary  believe  that  I  merit  these  un- 
worthy sneers.^  I  might  abundantly  retort,  but  I 
disdain  it.  Mr.  Monk  must  be  aware  that  I  have  al- 
ready disclaimed  controversy,  and  that  I  could  not  dis- 
cuss the  question  before  us,  without  entering  into  it. 
I  refer  him,  for  a  statement  of  Newton's  opinions,  to 
writers  whose  object  was  to  prove  what  I  allude  to, 
not  to  those  who  were  interested  in  concealing  it. 
Locke  adopted  some  of  these  sentiments,  not  all.  I 
am  content  here  to  repeat  all  I  before  intended  to  con- 
vey^ that  if  I  am  rejected,  or  considered  in  any  unfa- 
vourable light  at  Cambridge,  on  account  of  my  reli- 
gious opinions,  such  are  not  at  all  inore  different  from 
some  of  the  church  creeds,  than  were  those  of  the* 
above  great  men.  What  they  thought,  Mr.  Monk 
may  please  to  enquire.  I,  who  am  so  *'  ill-informed 
of  the  most  common  pieces  of  biography,"  so  super- 
ficial 
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ficial  a  reader  of  English  history,  could  not  claim  the 
attention  of  the  successor  of  Erasmus,  see  p.  47,  and 
of  Porson,  even  though  sitting  quite  at  leisure  in  their 
chair.      This   sublime  station  however,  does  not,  I 
should  suppose,  authorize  him  to  decide,  without  in- 
quiry, what  I  think  or  believe,   nor  to  stigmatize  me 
with  names  that  he  really  does  not  understand;  the 
last  shift  of  a  baffled  polemic.  I  might  ask  "  How  do 
you  know  this?  or  whence  does  that  appear?^*    But 
perhaps  I  may  conciliate  him  a  little  by  talking  about 
his  "  predecessor  Erasmus/'  and  I  have  no  objection 
here  to  be  explicit,  as  this  part  of  the  question  chiefly 
involves  the  differences  between  catholics   and  pro- 
testants.  It  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  this  celebrated 
man  hesitated,  almost  all  his  lifetime,  between  those 
two  systems  of  doctrine ;  inclining  to  the  protestants 
in  opinion,  but  loving  his  learned  ease,  and  so  much 
abhorring  the  turbulence  of  Luther,  as  to  obtain,  from 
that  useful  but  fierce  polemic,  the  title  of  atheist,  about 
as  justly  as  the  candid  and  learned  Greek  Professor 
calls  me  a  Socinian.     On  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
from  many  a  catholic,  as  well  as  protestant,  biogra- 
phical writer,  which  I  have,  ignorant  as  I  am,  now 
and  then  perused,  that  the  Romish  church  was  always 
jealous  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Erasmus,  though  he  did 
not  separate  therefrom.     Professor  Monk  says,  the 
"  doctrinal  ambiguities"  of  Erasmus  existed  dX  a  much 
later  period  of  his  life,  long  after  his  connexion  with 
Cambridge  had  ceased.     Perhaps  it  might  more  cor- 
rectly 
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rectly  be  expressed,  that  they  had  by  that  time  become 
more  publick.  But  what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  ? 
I  have  merely  asked  whether  this  great  man,  formerly 
Greek  Professor,  like  Mr.  Monk,  at  Cambridge,  would 
now  be  rejected  there,  on  account  of  those  ambiguities, 
which  became  manifest  subsequently  to  his  former 
appointment?  I  have  no  where  asserted  that  he  was 
chosen  "  in  spite  of  themr  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the 
Pope's  supremacy,  or  of  transubstantiation,  which  Mr. 
Monk,  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  Erasmus,  must  think 
would  never,  in  such  a  case,  have  stood  in  his  way. 
What  have  I  asserted  respecting  Newton  and  Locke  .^ 
Have  I  said  they  ever  ivere  excluded  for  the  reasons  in 
question  ?  By  no  means !  But  I  ask  if  such  great 
men,  with  all  their  acknowledged  pretensions,  would 
now  be  so  excluded.  Could  I  be  so  ridiculous  as  here 
to  lay  hold  of  the  argument  a  fortiori  in  my  own 
favour,  as  Professor  Monk  seems  to  imply.'^  I  think 
he  would  scarcely  have  done  so  himself.  But  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  great  absurdity  may  serve  to  make  ap^ 
parent  a  much  less  one ;  and  so,  I  trust,  every  candid 
reader  will  understand  me. 

Upon  the  next  subject  which  presents  itself  in  the 
Professor's  pamphlet,  I  must  also  rely  on  the  candour, 
if  not  merely  the  common  sense,  of  my  readers.  The 
peculiar  encouragement  given  to  my  pretensions  in 
the  world  at  large,  so  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  party  with  whom  he  has  entangled  himself,  excites 
great  indignation  in  my  adversary.     He  is  too  good 
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a  courtier  aiid  politieian  to  quarrel  with  Bishops,  or 
to  express  tliis  displeasure  at  random,  either  here  or 
dft^here,  not  knowing  wIk)  my  friends  or  patrons 
mnjf.be.  .^:It  is  therefore  heaped  unmercifully  upon 
my  unprotected  head.  .^ 

— quid  jam  misero  milii  dcnique  restat  P —       ^ 
Happily  ,] 

mens  sihi  conscia  recti, 

}^  relating  the  success  of  my  first  canvass,  whei| 
my  aims  and  my  impediments  were  generally  dis- 
cussed, I  have  mentioned  "  that  no  objection  against 
me  has  ever  been  started,  by  any  one  of  the  dignified 
clergy,  either  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  nor  by  any 
clergyman  distinguished  for  literature,  or  eminent  ac- 
quirements." Of  course  I  spoke  only  of  what  had 
occurred  in  my  canvass,  and  the  fact  is  stated  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  former  part  of  my  narrative.  I 
alluded,  more  particularly,  to  the  acknowledged  per- 
sonal disqualifications,  so  greatly  exaggerated  by  Pro- 
fessor Monk,  and  which,  to  those  who  did  not  parti- 
cularly know  me,  I  was  obliged  to  relate  and  to  ex- 
plain. I  could  only  speak  of  what  I  had  heard,  which, 
on  the  most  deliberate  retrospect,  I  find  no  cause  to 
represent  differently,  nor  does  this  formidable  phalanx 
of  tutors,,  marshalled  and  led  to  battle  by  the  Profes- 
sor of  Greek,  frighten  me  intp  a  retractation,  because 
\  attribute  their  opposition  to  any  thing  rather  than  a 
weakness  of  my  pretensions.  I  have  the  authority  of 
a  dignitary  of  the  church,  than  whom  no  one  knows 
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Cambridge  better,  nor  is  there  one  whose  name  if 
mentioned  would,  on  such  a  point,  carry  more  weight, 
that  the  real  obstacle  to  my  success  is  the  salary. 
"  Were  that  out  of  the  question,"  says  this  gentle- 
ipaan,  "  you  would  be  permitted  to  be  Professor  of 
Botany,  or  any  thing  elseT  I  quote  verbally  and 
literally.  Hence  I  do  not  find  myself  called  upon  to 
correct  what  I  have  written,  let  the  literary  rank  of 
those  who  have  subsequently  shown  themselves  ad- 
verse, be  what  it  may.  What  follows  is  most  unfairly 
perverted  by  Mr.  Monk,  because  of  his  reluctance, 
above  mentioned,  to  set  his  opinion  against  the  au- 
thorities in  question.  I  have  it  under  the  hands  of  th^ 
parties,  or  have  received  it  from  their  own  lips.  .It 
is  asserted^  p.  21  of  my  original  pamphlet,  that  "  sle* 
veral  Bishops  have  expressed  their  serious  disappro- 
bation, that  any  candidate  should  make  a  pretence  of 
religion,  to  supersede  a  person,  whose  qualifications 
were  undisputed,  and  against  whom  no  valid  objection 
had  been  attempted  to  be  raised."  Professor  Monk's 
logical  and  liberal  commentary,  liberal  in  one  sense  at 
least,  runs  thus.  "  Several  Bishops  understanding, 
either  from  Sir  James  or  his  friends,  that  other  can- 
didates had  set  up  a  pretence  of  religious  disqualifi- 
cation against  him,  with  a  view  of  promoting  their 
own  interests,  and  supposing  of  course,"  (good  easy 
Bishops),  "  this  representation  to  be  correct,  ex- 
pressed, what  every  honest  man  would  have  expressed, 
a  serious  disapprobation  of  such  disingenuous  conduct. 

the 


The  wording  of  the  sentence  bears  internal  evidence 
of  Sir  James's  own  logic ;  the  last  clause,  against 
whom  no  valid  objection  had  been  attempted  to  be 
raised^  being  a  manifest  petitio  jirijicipii:  the  whole 
question  concerns  the  validity  of  the  objections,  and 
is  assumed,  in  these  words,  as  already  settled  and  de- 
termined." 

Now  Swift's  learned  calculating  tailor  of  Laputa, 
when  he  brought  Gulliver  a  waggon  load  of  clothes, 
did  not  go  more  wide  of  the  truth,  than  the  great  rea- 
soner  just  quoted.  If  my  logic  be  so  bad,  why  will  Pro- 
fessor Monk  attend  to  it,  instead  of  plain  and  obvious 
facts  ?  If  the  Bishops,  or  the  Church,  or  the  University 
leave  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  such  a  logician  or 
defender  as  this,  I  am  greatly  mistaken.  What  I  have 
declared,  and  what  I  here  repeat,  is,  that  several  of  the 
English  bench  of  Bishops,  did  express  to  me,  byword 
of  mouth,  and  to  one,  if  not  more,  of  the  candidates, 
who  opposed  me  avoiuedly  on  this  ground  alone,  their 
serious  disapprobation,  (it  was  expressed  strongly  and 
even  indignantly,)  XhdX  in  my  particular  case,  such  an 
opposition  should  be  raised,  I  know  not  how  to  relate 
a  fact  more  distinctly.  These  prelates,  eminent  in  cha- 
racter and  learning,  have  known  me  20  or  30  years, 
or  more;  have  deigned  to  converse  with  me  on  dis- 
puted and  learned  subjects  in  religion,  more  particu- 
larly perhaps  than  most  of  my  friends,  as  I  am  never 
prone  to  such  conversations;  and  have  nevertheless 
judged  me  not  disqualified,  on  the  above  account,  to 

sit 
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sit  in  the  Botanical  chair  of  ^2/y^^r  English  University; 
much  less  have  these  truly  enlightened  men  withdrawn 
from  me  any  portion  of  their  esteem,  for  my  aspiring 
to  such  a  station,  or  for  any  of  my  opinions:  '^*^*' 

Professor  Monk  charges  me  with  much  preposterous 
vanity  and  conceit,  hut  I  defy  him  to  convict  me  of 
misrepresentation.     "What  I  withheld,  it  might  have 
seemed  boasting,  in  the  first  instance,  to  produce;  but 
now  that  my  moral  character  is  attacked,  I  must  sup- 
port what  I  have  asserted.   To  guard  as  much  as  pos- 
sible against  particular  applications,  and  wishing  only 
to  bring  forward  what  is  essential,  I  shall  be  as  general 
as  possible  in  my  citations.  What  matters  I  possess  of 
a  stronger,  or  more  particular,  nature,  might  betray 
their  respective  authors.  I  must  however  premise  thftt 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  is  not  one  of  the  parties  to 
whom  I  allude.     The  favour  with  which  he  honours 
me,  and  his  known  liberality  on  every  similar  question, 
his  love  of  learning,  and  his  zeal  for  the  increase  of  all 
useful  knowledge,  might  lead  my  adversaries  to  look 
of'course  tabim,  fo?  whatever  is  more  charitable  or 
enlightened  than  suits'their  own  standard.  I  do  indeed 
possess,  as  I  highly  value,  his  decided  opinion  of  the 
goodness  of  my  cause;  but  I  have  no  where  had  him 
in  contemplation  in  any  thing  I  have  reported,  or  shall 
hire  record. 

One  of  those  dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  ex- 
pressed the  above-mentioned  '*  serious  disapprobation," 
was  pleased  to  declare  his  opinion,  in  conversation, 
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that  "  what  I  had  published  was  unanswerable;"  with 
more  flattering  expressions  than  it  is  necessary, or 
proper  here  to  particularize.  Another  writes — "  1 
have  been  exceedingly  delighted  with  the  little  pam- 
phlet you  were  so  good  as  to  leave  with  me :"  and  in 
two  subsequent  letters — "  I  am  delighted  with  your 
account  of  your  situation  at  Liverpool*,  which  pro- 
mises abundance  of  instructive  amusement,  and  you 
will  have  no  prejudices ,  or  unfavourable  impediments, 
to  contend  with.  I  heartily  wish  you  success  in  the; 
new  undertaking  there,  which  I  am  sure  will  b^  a 
source  of  publick  honour."  Another  expresses  his  opi- 
nion of  it's  "  being  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
University,  that  I  should  have  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible;" that  I  ought  "  to  walk  over  the  course,"  and 
that  my  **  being  a  dissenter  has  notlihig  to  do  ivith  tJve 
matter'^  A  fourth  was  pleased  to  express  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  my  friends,  which  I  have,  his  pleasure  at  tlie 
encouragement  I  had  received,  and  his  full  confidence 
of  my  final  success.  -i 

T.These  facts  are  sufficient  to  make  good  my  assert' 
tion,  so  flippantly  disputed.     They  are  here  brought 
forward,  like  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  for  defence, 
not  for  parade.    All  the  opprobrious  reflexions  of  my:^ 
adversary,  if  in  every  case  reduced  to  a  similar  scrutiny^! 
would,  I  trust,  prove  equally  futile;    but  this  task'Ic 

«  Wliere  I  read  a  course  of  Botanical  Lectiirci'  at  the  n6wiy  ; 
incorporated //rj^i/u/ion  in  the  summer  of  1818.  m  i^     «^• 
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must leiv^'to  my  friends, 'or 4ny  enemies.  One  thing 
only  I  would  remark,  that  hy prepossession  and  narrow 
prejudice^  is  not  necibssarily  meant  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England,  as  Mr.  Monk,  with  his  usual 
candour  and  correctness,  is  pleased  to  explain  those 
words,  p.  82.  I  here  solemnly  declare  that  I  never 
meant  these  expressions  in  any  such  sense,  and  the 
Professor  knows,  from  the  whole  tenour'  of  tny  con- 
versation with  him,  that  I  did  not;  and  further,  that 
such  is  not  the  sense  in  which  I  am  understood  to  use 
them,  by  those  who  know  me  best,  is  evident  from 
oiie  of  the  passages  just  quoted,  which  follows  my 
meaning.  '^'^  *-^  '^^>^ 

I  here  confirm  what  I  have  said  of  the  declining 
state  of  the  Cambridge  garden,  but  without  intend- 
ing any  reflection  upon  the  University  or  any  of  it's 
members,  e^ccept  those  who  have  purposely  prevented 
the  encouragement  of  Botany.  The  late  Curator,  Mr. 
Donn,  has  often  complained  to  me  of  the  want  of  that 
encouragement,  and  of  the  small  number  of  persons 
who  ever  visited  the  garden,  or  took  any  pleasure  in 
his  labours ,  which  were  assiduous  and  scientific.  On 
his  deceas<i,  strong  efforts  were  made  to  turn  his  ap- 
pointment into  a  mere  job.  But  Professor  Martyn,  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  resisted  this,  and 
the  present  very  able  Curator  was,  on  their  recomr 
mendation,  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  Trustees. 
Hence  it  appears  that  Mr.  Martyn's  retaining  the 
place <of  Dr.  Walkers  Reader,  though,  as  Mr.  Monk 
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lightly  observes,  p.  57,  of  no  emolument  or  other  be- 
nefit to  him,  may  be  occasionally  of  great  advantage 
to  the  trust;  and  his  desire  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  is  further  evident,  from  his  proposal  of  resigning 
this  appointment,  when  he  thought  it  likely  to  be 
worthily  filled.  No  wonder  he  is  censured  and  sneered 
at,  by  those  who  have  contrary  views ! 

I  must  here  also  repeat  my  question,  as  yet  unan- 
swered, **  whether  a  Professorship  should  be  destined 
to  benefit  the  Professor  or  the  University?"  My  ad- 
versary, in  the  page  just  quoted,  terms  this  "a  pithy 
remark;"  but  instead  of  attempting  a  reply,  puts  it 
aside  by  another  question,  whether  a  stranger's  ap- 
,pointment  to  the  Professorship  would  be  beneficial  to 
,  the  University?  This  question  is  laboriously,  however 
vainly,  discussed  elsewhere.  I  must  therefore  show  to 
what  jpay  inquiry  leads,  which  may  account  for  the 
Professor's  omission. 

I  conceive  that'the  establishment  of  publick  lectures, 
originally  so  general  in  all  Universities,  is  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  the  students,  and  that  those 
.{Schools  are  most  likely  to  produce  learned  men,  wKere 
the  students  are  obliged  to  attend  such  lectures,  and 
where  a  neglect  of  such  attendance  leads  to  disgrace, 
if  not  punishment,  or  expulsion.  I  presume  not  to 
decide  whether  any  other  arrangement  at  Cambridge, 
or  elsewhere,  be  equally  beneficial  to  those  young  men 
who  are,  of  themselves,  disposed  to  study.  Grant  that  it 
maybe  so.  What  then  is  the  use  of  the  Professorships  ? 

*E  ^      Not 
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Not  siH^ely  to  benefit  the  Univeiisity,  but  the  Profes- 
sors. It  is  therefore  quite  consistent  with  this^  scheme 
of  education  that  pubhek  lectures  should  beprevented, 
and  that  sciences  which  cannot  be  taught  without 
them,  as  Botany,  should,  be  decried. 

We  now  arrive  at  ia  [somewhat  different  subjeJ^t. 
Professor  Monk  says,  p- '6b;  ;^^  Sir  !Jit7Smitli.lmvihg 
travelled  onward  as  far  as  his  48th  pag'e,  in  one  un- 
valued strain  of  egotism,  at  length  thinks  it  becoming 
to  make  some  apology.-'  I  have  already  requested 
the  reader,  not  to  take  this  charge  upon  tru^t,  ^and 
If  beg  leave  here  to  assert  that  I  mean  no  such  apology 
as  is  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  me.  My  apology  is 
for  introducing  matter,  conceriiing  myself  and  another 
University,  in  which  my  Cambridge  readers  had  tio 
dkeet  interest*  -But  Mr.  Monk's  comments  jniowjn^- 
der  necessary  a  further  explanation.  The  executor^s  x)f 
the  late  Professor  Sibthorp  of  Oxfordi,  were  directed 
to  find  out  a  person  to  make  the  descnptions,  and  to 
compose  the  historical  and  critical  parts,  of  his  Flora 
Qrm(X\  m  short,  to  write  and  publish  the  work,  for 
wbieh  he  had,  with  great  labour  and  skill,  collected 
(the  plants,  with  their  modern  Greek  names  and  places 
of  growth,  and  caused  the  drawings  to  be  made. 
His  executors  were  pleased  to  fix  upon  me;  noriWfcre 
any-  objections  made,  though  it  was  kriowfa  to  iPny 
various  acquaintances  at  Oxford  that  I,had«.*S;»idis- 
senter,  declined  entering  there,  an 4  agpiringiifi  the 
Botanical  Professorship,  some  years  befom. ;  It  ]|¥OAild 
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}n4eed  have  been  preposterous  for  such  an  objection 
>to  'have  been  started ;  yet  not  at  all  more  so  than  the 
iCambridge  tutors'  objection  to  my  lecturing  there.  I 
*  could  just  as  well  insert  heresy,  blasphemy,  immorality, 

or  any  thing  else  of  a  pernicious  nature^  into  the  Flora 

Gr<eca,  as  into  my  publick  lectures;  for  Mr.  Monk 
;34f>«s  not  attend  to  my  statement,  I  will  not  suppose 

tliat  he  wilfully  misrepresents  it,  when  he  speaks  of  me 
:-  as  merely  employed  to  publish  a  'posthumous  work,  I 
'^have  declared  that  nothing  of  the  work  in  question 
l)Was  previously  written.  If  he  had  seen  the  title  and 
^jpreface  of  the  book,  he  might  have  more  clearly  un- 
^iderstood  this;  but  I  believe  there  is  no  copy  of  the 
\ifiora  GrcBca  in  the  Cambridge  libraries.  My  friend 
oijjr.  Davies,  the  late  Vice  Master  of  Trinity,  a  good 
-ibotanist,  told  me,  two  or  three  years  after  the  first 
1«  volume  had  appeared,  that  it  was  not  then  purchased^ 
bijor  fikely,  as  an  Oxford  work,  to  be  so.  This  co- 
'  incides  with  Mr.  Monk's  great  displeasure  at  my  call- 
\^  ing  Oxford  **  an  orthodox  University,"  which  he  will 
^^iiave  to  be  "  a  sneer,"  (that  University,  as  well  as  my- 
h  sfelf,  cannot  but  feel  much  gratified  by  the  charitable 

supposition);  or  he  Is  rather  disposed  to  understand 

"  that  Cambridge  is  insinuated,"  p'oh  pud&r!  "  to  be 
"deficient  in  orthodoxy."  How  could  I  suspect  the  latter, 
'  after  the  signal  manifestation  of  the  contrary  by  the 

remonstrating  tutors,  who  are  represented  by  their 
'j'bolkague  as  speaking  the  pure  sense  of  the  whole 
hifcto^fi  I  can  hardly  treat  this  foolish  question  gravely. 
'"'»"'  E  2  I  might 
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I  might  have  passed  it  in  contempt,  but  in  justice  to 
myself  I  must  declare,  that  I  used  the  word  orthodqpBi 
seriously,  and  in  a  good  sense,  as  a  just  tribute  to  th^.  -' 
correct  principles  of  Oxford,  while  I  was  praising  kef^ 
liberality*^,  and  not  one  idea  of  comparison,  or  corij-j* 
trast  with  Cambridge  came  across  my  mind.    I  kno)^^  ' 
that  both  Universities  have  evinced  their  fidelity  tj^^j 
their  trust,  on  the  most  trying  occasions,  and  I  revei:fy[ 
their  conduct.   I  do  not  wish  or  "  expect  to  meet  witl^, 
indifference  and  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, or  with  any  disposition  to  suffer  inroads  upon 
the  real  defences  of  the  establishment"  at  Cambridge. 
These  are  base  and  unauthorized  suppositions  of  Pro- 
fessor Monk.     I  wish  for  nothing  but  what  may  (Jp  T 
honour  to  that  body,  in  every  respect,  and  should  d^^j.^ 
spise  it  if  I  there  found  religion  a  cloak  for  want  pf j^ 
principle.     I  request  the  reader  to  observe,  that  I  n,p[., 
where  charge  any  of  my  opponents  with  such  faults  as 
these.    I  believe  them,  as  far  as  religion  is  really  Qom^^ 
cerned,  to  be  actuated,  as  I  have  said,  by  "  honest  pre- 

*  A  friend  has  lately  brought  under  ray  observation  an  instance 
of  this  liberality  recorded  in  a  German  life  of  the  great  Haller, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Dillenius,  in  174-7,  was  invited  to  succeed 
hira  in  the  Botanic  chair  at  Oxford,  but  declined  leaving  Got- 
tingen.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  J.  Gesner;  EpisL 
ad  Hallerum,  v.  2.  334.  Here  was  an  invitation  to  a  foreigner, 
of  a  different  church,  who  must  have  had  an  Oxford  medical  de-' 
gree  to  render  hira  admissible ;  and  it  shows  Oxford  to  have  been 
duly  attentive  to  the  interests  of  science,  as  well  as  free  from  an 
exclusive  or  bigoted  spirit. 

possession 


possession  and '  prejudice/*  nor  can  I  perceive  the 
**  singularity'*  of  such  an  epithet,  (see  Professor  Monk, 
p.  81).  Many  honest  people  are  greatly  prejudiced; 
and  however  excellent  the  church,  state,  or  opinions 
that  they  mean  to  support,  they  may  widely  mistake 
the  best  means  of  defence.  But  granting  this,  I  can- 
not attribute  either  to  honesty  or  to  prejudice  Mr* 
Monk's  declaration,  p.  61,  that  a  "  habit  of  inaccurate 

.  tit 

statement  and  unsound  reasoning,  pervades  the  whole 
of  my  publication.    I  must  leave  him  to  redeem  some ' 
character  for  accuracy  himself,  by  proving  this  better^ 
than  he  has  hitherto  done. 

upon  the  remainder  of  Professor  Monk's  pamphlet 
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I  shall  be  very  short,  for  I  must  confess  that  the  more^' 
closely  I  examine  it,  the  less  I  find  it  worthy  of  a  scru-- 
tiny.    From  p.  62  to  the  end  chiefly  concerns  the  op-^'^ 
position  to  my  lecturing,  in  any  shape,  at  Cambridge|.'^ 
and  the  substance  of  it  is  either  refuted  already,  or' 
will  be  in  the  following  chapters.     I  recommend  the' 
learned  Professor  to  write  an  eulogy  on  Sir  Isaac 
Pennington,  in  heroic  verse,  as  "the  essence  of  poetry,'* 
as  Waller  said  to  King  Charles,  "  is  fiction."    I  could 
well  maintain  what  I  have  asserted,  were  I  at  liberty  to 
do'So;  which  I  am  not,  nor  am  I  solicitous  to  strip 
the'dead  or  the  living  of  their  honours.  I  only  wish 
not  to  be  sacrificed  at  their  shrines.,      ,      .    , 

Tlie  remonstrance  ofthe  tutors  I  have  already  printed, 
but  would  not  publish  their  names,  which  Mr.  Monk 
has  given,  p.  77*  Wliatever  motives  I  have  attributed 
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to  him,  or  to  other  people,  particularly  respecting  the 
interests  of  their  friends,  for  which  he  calls  me  to  so 
severe  an  account,  p.  81  and  82,  are  founded,  either 
on  the  words  and  behaviour  of  the  parties  to  myself, 
or  oti  the  relations  X3|f  otjherjji  iv^ipse  knowledge  atid 
Veraicity  are  unquestionable.      Those  who  retracted 
will,  1  hope,  be  made  manifest  on  some  future  occa- 
^6W.'"  The  language  of  fny  ceiistrres,  indignant  I  c6h- 
feisis,  biit  not  more  so  than  was  hierited,  is  studiously 
6Bihposed  of  what  literally  fell  fi'oin  one  or  other  Cani^ 
brfcJge  man  on  the  Occasion,  th^!t  style  being  fMi- 
delled,    (the  learned  critic  says,)  after   "  the  loW^st 
efftisions  of  the  newspapers."    However  this  may  he, 
1  feel  le^s  inclination  to  alter  or  retract  thdt  paragraph, 
than  any  6ther  in  the  book.     The  "learned  friend j" 
p.- 87,  is  fully  able  to  justify  his  o#n  "  lame  "afid  impo- 
tent cbnclusioh,"  as  Mr.  Monk  calls  it,  aiid'I'l^^e 
ithem  to  discuss  that  point  together. -4-  -^  Mi^nni  b 
>:  1 1    -nu  o  i  _      noqt;  ts^m  ol  ^rti 

ii^jil  [fifiJDffigo'^  mm  3i6l9i9rfi  I     .Jos^di/?* 

tr/HiimoBt  i  fjsfi  ^cn  baB  ^dtiiudt^  is  smsb 

i^ijjl  01  h  '      '    rmaum  s  ni  ,sijdf 

-nu^eB  iff^*  ......   .,..,.   and  3l     .yiropnr 

«r;  H^bui  5q  scb  isdi  >lnroM  nveftiioi^ 

?aofli  fijj  nom  dlivar  b9eQqmot>  8«^V^i(ft^ ' 

'■^^udlij  iinc  ,Jlood  Sfblb'^ 

iJnvy    to   abo(Ai   \U<!.aA   bfifi   9r'.o<  ot 

»i   ff^Jiiw  iiBw  Jsirfqracq  Yffi  iBdi  i>uu  /i^v 

>  oi  adxnocn  ^^idi  :4cjoi  itvr'.s'f o r*T  ^di  d-^iuu\t 
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bciB  ei^twlwofl}!  t3li AFTER  III. 

hsJofiii*)!  offw  3eoiiT      .^iujj/ioj: 

M)( >  'iKilin  '^ffi<»;»  fin  IpHi^Inpf'T    sf 
Y  religipus  disqualifications  for  taking  the  degree 
.^  Master  of  Arts  at  Cambridge,  having  been  brought 
forward,  though  unjustly,  against  my  holding  the  Bo- 
t^ical  Professorship,  or  even  reading  lectures  under 
_j^e  f^uthority  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  the  present 
5^o|(fj^$pi:,j,it  becomes  necessary  for  me  very  clearly 
Jf^fjCpml^P-the  full  extent  of  those  disqualifications. 
^I,^)[^jfipti  tp  submit  to  the  gratuitous  and  erroneous 
^sertions  of  my  opponents,  in  this  respect,  though, 
tijl  sqmi^f^xing  of  the  kind  were  brought  forward,  in 
a  tangible  shape,  I  thought  it  not,  incunibent  upon 
me  to  enter  upon  a  question,   irrelevant  to  the  main 
subject.     I  therefore  mentioned  my  occasional  atten- 
dance at  church,  and  my  having  taken  the  sacrament 
there,  in  a  manner  that  I  hoped  might  lead  to  further 
inquiry.     It  has  had  this  effect,  and  I  can  assure 
Professor  Monk  that  the  passage,  which  alludes  to 
this,  was  composed  with  more  deliberation  than  most 
of  the  book,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  attributed 
to  "  a  loose  and  /lasfi/  mode  of   writing."     It    is 
very  true  that  my  pamphlet  was  written  in  ten  days, 
though  the  Professor  took  three  months  to  answer  it. 
HJAl)  I  ^»ad 
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I  had  a  plain  honest  tale  to  tell,  principles  and  senti- 
ments to  express,  which  required  no  disguise, 'and  thei 
whole  flowed  spontaneously,  like  the  present  work^i 
with  scarcely  a  word  of  consultation  with  any  one ; 
for  indeed  I  considered  that  small  space  of  time 
thrown  away,  from  more  worthy  and  pleasing  occu- 
pations, for  which  life  is  too  short.  Professor  Monk, 
on  the  contrary,  was  under  the  necessity  of  devoting 
much  time,  and  all  his  acuteness,  which  in  such  an 
undertaking  I  allow  to  be  very  considerable,  in  per- 
verting, and  garbling,  misrepresenting  sentiments, 
and  disguising  facts.  This  is  a  crooked  path,  full  of 
pit-falls,  and  necessarily  to  be  trod  with  caution  and 
deliberation.  I  despise  it,  and  could  ill  submit  to  its 
trammels.  I  wTOte  much  from  recollection ;  I  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  elaborate  research,  or , 
extensive  illustration,  nor  have  I  now.  If  what  I  say, 
or  have  said,  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  my  main 
argument,  it  is  all  I  care  for ;  the  subject  deserves  no 
more.  In  the  preceding  chapter  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  is  said  to  refute  Mr.  Monk*s  principal 
calumnies  and  distorted  statements,  though  I  might 
have  greatly  extended  the  discussion.  I  wish  now  to 
forget  that  unwelcome  part  of  my  task,  and  to  mieet 
my  opponent  on  more  respectable  and  important 
ground,  where  the  subject  requires  more  considera- 
tion, and  inspires  more  indulgence  and  forbearance. 

Professor  Monk  has  understood,  I  know  not  from 
whona^thatl^TOs  *'  a  member  of  a  congregation  of 

dissenters. 


dissenters,  who  assume  the  title  of  Rational  Chris- 
/toiif.Bii  I^dits  he  has  been  partly  misinformed,  and 
has  moreo\*er  mistaken  the  meaning  of  that  title ; 
for  he  avows  his  ignorance  of  **  what  points  of  belief 
or  unbelief,"  or  what  degrees  of  difference  from  the 
church,  characterize  **  this  sect,'"  In  fact,  the  above 
appellation  characterizes  no  sect  in  particular.  I  can 
scarcely  blame,  but  I  rather  wonder  at,  Mr.  Monk's 
being  so  slightly  informed  of  the  history  of  contro- 
versy, as  not  to  be  aware,  that  the  title  of  Ratioiml 
Christians  is  assumed  by  all  who  allow  of  the  use  of 
reason  in  studying  the  Scriptures.  I  have  therefore 
always  understood  it  as  one  of  the  proudest  distinc- 
tions of  the  Church  of  England^  in  opposition  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  Calvinism,  and  to  fanatical  sects 
of  eveiy  description.  I  know  not  how  protestantism 
can  maintain  itself  for  a  moment,  without  claiming 
this  right  of  private  judgment ;  and  those  protestants 
who  slight  or  reject  it,  are  mere  papists  in  disguise, 
though  they  may  not  bow  to  a  Pope  of  Rome,  or  of 
Geneva.  This  sacred  principle  is  always  the  first 
thing  that  ill-designing  men,  who  wish  to  promote 
schism,  and  raise  a  sect,  try  to  undermine,  or  to  discre- 
dit. The  fanatics  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  made  use  of 
such  an  artifice  but  too  successfully.  Doubtless  many 
good  people  among  them  thought  they  were  really 
seeking  the  Lord,  though  unfortunately,  venia  sit 
dicto^  they  sometimes  found  the  Devil.  Yet  even  to 
them,  and  to  those  like  them,  who  spring  up  from 
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time  to  time,  rational  christians  are  gr-eatly  rindebted, 
a($  they  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  recurrence 
to  moral  principle,  of  the  neglect  of  both  which  thei^. 
opinions  and  their  conduct  alike  afford  examples.  .    jt 
7  /In  the  above  sense  indeed,  I  humbly  profess  myself 
%  Rational  Christian,  in  common  with  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  very  foundations  are  laid  in  this  prin-. 
ciple.     God  grant  it  maymeyer  be  shaken!     Onliie 
same  ground,  however,  I  claim   a  right  of  being  a 
national  Dissenter  from  that  church ;  nor  can  this 
be  denied  me,  so  long  as  it's  own  claims  to  authority 
rest  on  the  right  of  private  judgment.    Nevertheless,  I 
can  cordially  conform,  as  a  christian,  to  it's  mode  of  wop- 
ship,  and  with  the  more  ease  and  satisfaction,  as  being 
known  to  differ  from  it's  creeds,  in  any  point  of  l^^ 
importance  than  the  authority  of  our  Saviour  himself. 
If  I  felt  any  hostility  to  the  church,  any  wish  to  over- 
throw it,  the  case  would  be  very  different.     But  while 
fliCQiKidet  it  as  promoting  the  great  objects  of  chris- 
,^ao  instruction  and  moral  improvement,  I  ca^  con- 
template and  profit  by  the  example  and  wisdom  of 
it's  professors,  and  can  reverence  it's  martyrs,  without 
ftbject  and  unauthorized  sulDmiss^qn  to  every  tittle  of 
^iJieir  opinions.     Still  it  would  be  %  very  diffexent 
niJWwg.tp  giv^jfny  solemn  assent  to  t^ose  o(pinJ^9^^„.9n 
gi^hich  great  and  good  men  have  always  differed,  and 
^jtp  which,  however  imperfect  my  knowledge  or  judg- 
yement  may  be,  I  cannot  submit  ray  conscience.     I 
^ipould  not  indeed  ^v^rship.s^t  all  \yitJUthosf; whose, tenets 
g/^  strike 


sdriRd  at  the  y^ty  r6bi  trf^mwal  Ihiprovement,  of  eT«# 
mcifal  tespottsiWIity,  and  cf^rtainfly  of  ali  well-founded 
piety  ^ttd  i^^aWty  ;^  sd(?h  as' Antinomianfe,  oir  any  other 
fanatkJsv  i/ii\\&'(idtn^  Us  Hfeigit ' thdse  as  they  dare.     Un- 
der ^;^ildi  I' d6  fiOt  scriifle'  to  dass  «//  who  consider 
pArii(*f^\^T^  Opinions,  of  whatever  description,  as  the 
eH^,  iiot  the  fnean^,  of  reh^gion  ;  atid  this  is  the  onl^jf 
difference  whidl  I  esteem  of  Vital  importance,  between 
^ne  christian  alid  another.     I  have '  tio  'qUttrrel  with 
th6se  truly  Worthy  people,  who  assert  and  prove  thatW 
right  faith  will  iYievitably  produce  a  right  conduct.  No 
iniitter  by  What  means,  under  God,  the  great  ends  of 
Faith,  flope  ahd  Charity,   and  the  desired  fruit  of 
^6d'  Works/  ^1^6  alined.     No  iiiatter  how  the  thie 
^Hs^ian  charactet'  is  "  built  up,"  nor  what  the  scaf- 
■foldW^'  df  a  commodious  edifice  has  been  made  of.    • 
' 'Let  me  not  however  be  charged  with  indifferencfe 
l!o*the  sacred  cau^e  of  truth,  nor  with  irreverence  for 
any  viftUou's  '^tid'  charitable  search  after '  thafe  "  pearl 
of  great  pri6e.*'     Such  may  be  pursued  in  peace  by 
5(ihtii"chm(sh  and 'dissenters.     Honest  and  candid  iri- 
^Ve'Hi^atibn,  u'itli  mutual  deference,  and  mutual  indiil- 
^'gehtye,  ihlist  produce  good.     At  any  rate  such  In- 
<![d?fyf  k  s^fv^  to  "trim"  and  keep  bright,  from  time 
"tfotiVr^i'lfffe'** shining  lights"  of  revelation,  on  which 
^^an  dtft^^fefetht^'knd  hopes  dependJ'   I>t  christians 
^ttipfei-ateif' tya^;  ^atid  fhiankfully  ertjoy,  'that  lYberty 
of  WHsHeridi^, 'i^hith' "the  government  of  this  happy 
ddiihtry,  aft^r  many  a  hard  strti^g!e,  allows  them. 

As 
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As  they  cannot  .wellitfear):joi»^:  another's  bodies  to 
pieces,  let  them  scorn  to  wan  against  the  soufecnja 
think,  with  all  their  human  imperfections,  religious 
disputants  are  grown  milder  than  they  were.     At  one^ 
period,  the  question  of  using  a  surplice,  or  wearing  ti 
wig,  was  supposed  to  involve  the  risque  of  eternal 
perdition.     Now  these  pious  people  only  sometimi 
refuse,   to  those  who  differ  from  them,  the  title 
Christians,  as  if  their  own  character  or  temper  did  so 
much  honour  to  that  name,  as  always  to  render  it  a- 
worthy  object  of  competition.     It  is  however  a  great-* 
advance,  towards  a  good  and  christian  spirit,  that  they 
110  longer  presume,  on  every  quarrel,  to  wrench  th^^^ 
thunder-bolt  from  the  hand  of  Eternal  Justice  5  liopn 
do  I  believe  that  they  much  recreate  their  fancier,  in 
private,  with  the  ideas  or  feelings  of  a  great  American 
Calvinist,  who  thought  the  reward  of  the  elect  would 
consist  in  contemplating,  to  all  eternity,  the  torments 
of  the  damned. 

I  cannot  but  think  the  differences  now  permitted, 
and  mutually  understood,  between  christians,  in  ge- ' 
iieral  society,  are  admirably  calculated  to  promote  re-^  ' 
ligious  truth  and  liberty,    and  they  certainly  are  ^''' 
povyerful  inducement,  to  both  parties,  to  do  honour^  ^ 
to  their  respective   creeds,  hy  their  characters  antlrf"" 
moral  conduct.  Human  nature  moreover  is  so  good  a'f 
thing,  that  it  very  often  overcomes  the  effects  of  a  bad'^^ 
and  intolerant  faith.  As  God  is  pleased  to  reclaim,  by^>'' 
means  of  religion,  those  vrho  stray  from  the  paths  of  ' 
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virtue,  so  he  permits  the  good  feelings,  and  right  in^ 
clinations,  df  the- heart,  to  counteract,  and  often  tbl 
cure,  the  perverse  and  mischievous  errors  of  the  head!^ 
That  good  people  may  be  of  different  opinions,  and 
that,  so  far  from  persecuting  or  injuring  those  whose 
creed  is  unlike  our  own,  we  have  no  right  to  blame,  or 
disesteem,  them  on  that  account,  nor  to  love  them  at 
all  the  less,  should  be  taught' children  with  the  Lord'»^ 
prayer.  This  is  a  very  difficult  lesson,  I  well  know.  tO 
is  all  I  ever  attempt  in  the  way  of  conversion,  and  in-t^it 
deed  the  spirit  of  this  lesson  is  the  end  of  conversiort" 
itself.    Professor  Monk's  remarks  on  this  head  are  un- 
exceptionable, and,  like  the  charity  they  breathe,  will,>fi 
no  doubt,  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.     **  Bigotry  or  iii^^ 
tolerance,"  says  he,  p.  35,  **  in  any  shape,  is  not  only^ 
foreign  to  my  feelings,  but  is  an  object  of  my  perfect 
abhorrence.  The  dissenters  I  sincerely  respect  for  their 
sincerity,  and  deeply  lament  their  conscientious  sepa- 
ration from  us.    At  the  same  time  I  shall  not  conceal^*^ 
my  decided  conviction,  that  it  is  our  duty,  so  long  as 
that  disagreement  continues,  to  keep  the  doors  of  the 
Universities  closed  against  them."     Undoubtedly  if 
dissenters  go  to  the  Universities,  or  remain  there,  witl^i' 
aview  to  disturb  established  ordinances,  right  or  wrong,* 
those  bodies  would  do  well  to  prevent  their  admission, 
or,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  their  expulsion.     But  if 
they  are  able  men  and  virtuous  characters,  known  to 
labour  under  certain  privations  or  inconveniences,  for 
the  sake  of  principle,  they  afford  surely  no  bad  ex- 
ample 
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ample  to  the  y(\unger  piait  Qf/|thfi,  aoeiety,]  who  may 
Ip^rn  from  thence  to  stand  to.  what  they  themselves 
believe  and  profess.  Indeed  many  young  men  study  at 
Cambridge,   since  subscription  at  matriculation  has 
been  abolished,  who  are  professed  dissenters,  known, 
on  that  account,  to  be  disqualified  for  ajdegree.  They 
cannot  contaminate  the  honesty  of  their  companions. 
It  is  good  for  the  latter  to  know  that  there  are  worthy 
people,  who  differ  from  themselves  in  opinion.    Such 
an  intercourse  may  shield  them  from  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  when  they  afterwards  meet  with  dissenters  in 
jithe  world.    Ignorance  is  not  orthodoxy,  nor  mncbari- 
tableness  piety,  though  adorned  with  a  mitre.    With 
respect  to  my  own  case,  therefore,  I  cannot  account 
for  the  apprehension  of  so  much  danger  fro«i  my  ad- 
emission,  and  I  therefore  can  never  believe  that  appre- 
hension ueaL  Instead  of  any  inquiry  into  my  rdigidus 
/character  or  sentiments,  from  the  most  unexception- 
^iible  authorities  at  Cambridge,  who  had  countenanced 
Imy  pretensions,  and  were  therefore  responsible  for 
me,  such  as    tlie  Vice   Chancellor,   the   Bishop  of 
Bristol,  and  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  to  each  of  whom*  I 
i  had  been  fully  explicit,  (I  hope  tfeey  will  on  sucb  an 
occasion  forgive  my  using  their  names,)  instead  of  cdn- 
'^  suiting  these  gentlemen,   or  numerous  others,   still 
^nore,  and  longer,  intimate  with  me;  my  opponents 
were  pleaded  to  form  their  own  ideas  of  my  faith j  and 
to  act  upon  those  ideas.    This  surely  was  no*  less  ufe* 
wisey  for  their  own  sakes,  than  unfair  tdwaids  me. 
im^v37  They 
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They  wer^  not' even  justified  by  law,  in  the  ground  of 
their  opposition,  as  I  had  conformed  to  the  church 
J jeottunun ion,  though   I  would  not  do  so^  if  required, 
slor  the  sake  of  their  eleqticMi.     Aware  of  this,  they 
thouglijt  fit  to  combine  wit^  the  above  reason,  that  of 
in)<  not  being  a  member  of  the  University,  though  they 
well  knew,  and  I  have  puoved,  the  latter  was  no  ob- 
jection at  all,  and  if  it  were,  might  in  a  moment  have 
'been  removed.     Suppose  I  had  introduced  into  iT)y 
lectures  any  thing  aimed  at  the  doctrines,  laws,,  or 
forms  of  the  Church   or  University;  must  it  n^t  at 
once  have  blasted  my  character  and  my  hopes  ?  Vain 
is  tlie  attempt  to  conceal,  that  quite  contrary  effects 
j  .were  apprehended  from  these  lectures ;  and  tliat  those 
-{wIk)  wished  to  keep  me  out  of  the  Professorship,  or 
tojbring  any  other  person  in,  found  themselves  obliged, 
at;  jail:  hazards,    to., set  a  decbive  step  and  silence 
raeuat/oncei'Tliis  has  been  avawed   to  me  by  a 
Dparty  concerned.     Professor  Monk  likewise  betrays 
litlie  same  opinion,  by  declaring  that  lecturing  would 
^fhaye  given  me  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  other 
candidates!  j  ,doxw7o^l4  ban  JuJ^iiS 

And  now  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  tp  call  upon 
.ith^ae  who  objected  to  me,  to  produce  any  authority 
Ijfoi-  their  ajjpreliensions,  through  me,  for  the  safety  ef 
pitbos«i  ytinei'al)le  establishments,  which  Professor  Monk 
zealausly,a«d  I  believe  conscientiously, gawds.  I  think 
I  may  defy  any  body  to  icite,  from  any  publication, 
writing,  or  conYorsation  of  mine,  a  word  of  a  contra - 
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y^sial  nature^  ih  relj|[i©iii*imich  kss  q-tiyrektadk^  oarice- 
flection  upon  the  church  doctrinesSiT^Ndybung^pei'sdn, 
Jjvhose  confidence  I  •  hfeve  enjoy ed^  has  ever  Wdih  at- 
s/fempted  to  be  unsettled  by  n\^.   Thfe  f^tm  of  ,WorsWp 
-flvhich  I  am  known  to  prefer,  is  no  longer  illegal,'  but, 
•to  use  the  great  Lord  Mansfield's  expression,  **  like 
the  church,  establisJied'''    It  is  legally  protectfed,  •  if 
^^Ot  rewarded,  by  the  state.    A  consistent  dissenter  can 
never  wish  to  have  hjs  own  opinions  exclusivdy  sup- 
port;ed,  or  paid,  by  temporal  rulers.  The  veiy  essence 
^.pf  his  dissent,  is  the  renunciation  of  all  human  au- 
TTfhdrity  in  religious  concerns.     He  may  respect  and 
«ftdopt  the  sentiments,  or  expositions,  of  a  Bishop  or  a 
jft>{>e;  but  he  does  not  allow  them  to  dictate  his  creed, 
or  direct  his  devotions.     The  state  has  ordained  that 
he  shall  be  protected,  and  the  church,  as  a  part  of  the 
state,  a  part  indeed  which  he  contributes,  as  much  as 
any  other  person,  to  support,  is  bound  to  concur  in 
\^li\2X  protection.     Each  party  has  a  right  to  teach  and 
defend  it's  own  peculiar  doctrines,  but  not  to  attack, 
censure  or  condemn,  any  more  than  to  bum,  one 
another.  It  would  be  well  if  points  of  agreement  were 
more  sought  out,  and  inculcated,  than  points  of  dif- 
ference. Instead  of  this,  the  Sacrament  itself,  in  which 
gjf  in  any  one  thing,  all  christians,  as  such,  are  eom- 
Jj^nanded  to  unite,  is   prophanely  made  a  test  of  dis- 
j Junction.     Instead  of  being  perforiped  "  in  remem- 
brance of  Christ,"  or  of  any  thing  belonging  to  his 
precepts  or  example,  it  becomes  a  badge  of  an  anti- 
^^  christian 


christian  spirit,  and  on  both  sides  a  form  of  exclusion 
from  our  christian  brethrefa/foinrfo  ^dl  noqn  noil!)9ft 
•>  The  congregation  in  which  I  have  been  educated, 
has  habitually  been  frequented  by  members  of  the 
church,  and  has  always  had  amongst  it's  own  mem- 
bers many  magistrates,  who  are  bound  to  conform 
to  the  church  Communion.  The  monthly  sacramental 
lectures,  preached  at  the  various  churches  in  Norwich, 
were  founded  by  a  dissenter,  of  this  same  congregation, 
whose  descendants  are  still  amongst  us;  though  his 
name  of  Hall,  probably,  causes  that  foundation  to  be 
generally  attributed  to  our  illustrious  Bishop.  Many 
dissenters,  on  the  other  hand,  decline  the  above  con- 
formity. Happily  they  can  no  longer  be  forced,  and  it 
excuses  them  from  burthensome  offices,  or  heavy  cor- 
poration fines.  I  firmly  believe  they  have  scarcely  ever 
been  actuated  by  these  considerations,  and  though  I 
differ  from  them  in  opinion,  I  respect  their  principles. 
I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  with  a  word 
of  advice  to  Rational  Christians  of  every  description, 
and  I  trust  I  may  henceforth  use  that  term  with- 
out offence,  or  without  it's  being  liable  to  the  shame- 
less interpretation  of  the  Quarterly  Heview,  that  it  "im- 
plies the  church  from  which  I  dissent,  to  he  irrational!''^ 
But  I  forbear,  for  the  present,  to  notice  that  curious 
performance.  I  am  now  treating  of  christians,  rational 
beings,  and  honest  men.  I  have  already  observed,  that 
the  most  radical  distinction  between  Christians,  seems 
to  me,  whether  they  make  opinion  or  conduct  their 
'  »  great 
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great  object.  It  is  best  to  avoid  names,  lo.  avoid- of- 
fence. Such  are  seldom  perhaps  correctly. applied. 
The  whole  history  of  mankind  shows,  anditisr  ja^Tery 
curious  fact,  that  ru)  church  or  sect  can  ever  support 
itself  entirely  by  conduct.  It  may  produce  good  men, 
but  •  not  .party  spirits.  Besides, .  it's  publich  funds 
of  sterling  virtue,  might  sometimes  prove  deficient ; 
and  therefore  badges,  creeds,  and  ;  sounding  names, 
are  put  forth,  like  bank  notes,  as  a  kind  of  substitute. 
These  are  often  forged,  or  lose  their  value.  Quakers 
alone  have  disclaimed  such  contrivances,  except  in 
externals,  which  are  harmless;  and  they  are  the  only 
people  whose  character  has  rendered  respectable  a 
title  originating  in  contempt  and  derision ;  while  such 
appellations  as  have  been  selected  for  themselves,  by 
other  sects  or  parties,  have  sooner  or  later  become 
opprobrious.  Opinion,  falsely  called/«2V/z,  keeps  people 
very  powerfully  together,  though  it  may  be  erroneous 
or  fictitious,  and  the  more  obsaire  or  unreasonable, 
the:more  it  is,  commonly  cherished.  Mystical  religion 
is  a  sort  of  dram-drinking,  a  deceitful  stimulus,  which 
a  perverted  taste,  or  uneasy  conscience,  prefers  to 
wholesome  substantial  food,  to  the  bread  of  life,  or  to 
medicinal  reformation. 

This  false  coin,  of  mystery  and  faith  being  always 
current  in  the  world,  and  continually  proffered,  if  inot 
as  a  commutation  for  virtue,  at  least  as  it's  essential 
companion,,  it  becomes  necessary  for  those  who, -believe 
that, the  -Gospel  of  Ghrist  is  an  illvimination,.and;not 

a  con- 
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a/CoiiUadictioiij  of  reajjon  ^nd  cpusci^acey. 
^retpndeiV  by  itlvo^|fl|(fi^  gifts  of  God,  ^^^in  all  sim- 
plicity tuid  (jlt)dly.8inc«;ity,"    Whatevt^r  is  hostile  to 
4h^ir  interests,  sIkhiW  be  avoided ;  whatever  decries,  or 
kifttreiidies  upon,   their  divine  authority,  is,  by  that 
*v€ry  testy  pitQved  fake.  God  and  Christ^iappeal  to  that 
authority,  and  command  us  to  be  guided  l>y}it.  -^hall 
,weothen  resign  it  to  the  inventions  of  mea  ? 
;j  TEhe  Church  of  England,  by  a  singular  felicity,  hte 
♦acquiixid  sufficient  strength  to  support  itself  upon  the 
great  truths  of  Christian  revelation  and  Protestant 
r^eformation  ;  and  may  teach  real  piety  and  morality, 
as  it  does,  in  safety,  without  being  obliged  to  assume 
feijtitious  importance,  from  any  affected  peculiarity  of 
doctrine^  much  less  from  making  opinion  paramount 
to  conduct.     It's  most,  formidable  enemies  are  not 
those  :who  claim  the  use  of  reason,  but  those  who 
prostitute  their  reason,  and  excite  weak  biethren,  to 
vain  and  unprofitable  discussions.     But  above  all  are 
dangerous,  those,  whether  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it, 
who,  as  much  as  they  dare,  decry  all  virtue,  unless, 
perhaps,  leagued  with  their  own  profession  of  faith. 
To  these  persons  rational  dissenters  ^re  more  particu- 
ikirly  obnoxious,  and  not  without  sufficient  grounds. 
Such  characters  must  necessarily  dread  every  honest 
•man,  and  must  svspect  every  sensible  one  to  be  against 
them.  Aclvorchdei^man  of  this  description  has  been 
knJDWu)  to'  declare,  that  ^'  he  would  rather  associate 
1  with  the  moBt  open  re^)robate  tlmn  with  a  Unitarian ; " 
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and  pother  asserted,  "  be  would  pledge  his  own  sal- 
V^ion,"  that  a  deceased  unitarian  divine,  of  the  mosjt, 
moderate  description,  and  njos^ .  mild.  aj[>d  exemplary^ 
character,  whose  printed  sermons,  I  am  told,  are  mucl^ 
used  by  the  church  clergy,  was    **  now  burning  ii^, 
hell."    These  are  precise  matters  of  fact,  which  th(?^ 
world  ought  to  know.     Such  monsters  should  be, 
branded  in  the  forehead  with  mystery,     I  have  no  ^ 
doubt  that  the  great  body  of  the  church  as  much,^ 
detest   such  sentiments,  as  my  dissenting  brethren 
despise  them.     Very  lately  an  Antinomian  fanatic, , 
who  happily  has  left  the  church,  is  reported  to  have  / 
disturbed  a  school  in  the  west  of  England,  where  the 
children  were  singing  the  following  verse  of  a  hynxx^j^^j 
written  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  religious  of  qripp^^ 

^^  Lord,  what  off' ring  shall  we  bringyisisl^b  11b  dJiw 
At  thine  altars  when  we  bow?  qx'>  ^sm  rnoil  laftlb 
Hearts,  the  pure  unsullied  spring,^^;ji  |[^  ;jg  aJ  n^g 
Whence  the  kind  affections  ^^^ \,.^^^l^^\,  ^^Bf!  I 
-^i.  Soft  compassion's  feehngsoul^^  ^.  aldlboB  .fbindo 
By  the  melting  eye  exprest;  ^     , 

^■qL^    or  .  »      1   »it»iq   7in  10  briuoT2 

'^6*^     Sympathy,  at  whose  controul,         i    ^  ^ 

Sorrow  leaves  the  wounded  WekA?*^^"^''^   ^^ 

.rp!T!  n\  [••),' 'f''i'ji!^r!!i  ion 
These  being  iinyral  sentiments,  wece^thegefore  flfeme^  ,> 

hostile  to  reUgwnl  ;^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Such  a  spirit  being  abroad,  I  am  very  happy  to  p^r-^^^ 

ceive  that  the  truly  enlightened  and  virtuous  member^  ,_. 

of  the  church  are  on  their  guard,  and  have  made.  ^^ 

sioial  exertions  to  repel  it.  If  these  principles  should 

J^      'T-^m  8uoi;tnaAoo  bnfi  tow  ^o  zvi\'^^'  .•  ^'1:^ 


o^^spread  th^-^st^blishment,  thdt  venerable  fabrick, 
S(6  long  bUildihg  lip  in  mttrfetatlon  and  piety,  would 
b^i^iWi'^'i  volcahb,  ^vhtdh  liiigbt  indeed  bum  itself 
out,  but  the  cattse  bf'^6'6d  kense,  liberality,  learning' 
and  virtue  would  expire  in  it*s  asbes ;  and  the  whole' 
tribe  of  rational  dissenters,  hated  by  unbelievers,  as 
niuch  as  by  bigots,  for  being  reasonable,  and  by  hypo- 
crites for  pieaching  morality,  would  be  among  th^  fir^ 
victim's  ^**  'i^"!"^!^  ^^^^  ^^  i^^^  ^^^"^S  ^^^^  ^^"^  aduob 

It  was  vast  tay  original  purpose,  on  this  occasioiL 
to  enter  ort^^atf;^' subjects  of  a  controversial  nature; 
but  as  I  have  no  sentiment  that  I  wish,  on  my  own, 
account,  to  conceal,  and  only  desire^  what  perhaps  na 
mkti  m  such  circumstances  has  a  right  to  expect,  to  ^ 
be^ktibu^h  and  understood  for  what  I  really  am,  I  shall, 
with  all  deference  and  indulgence  towards  those  who 
differ  from  me,  explain -iw  much  of^^mjp  own  ideas  as 
can  be  at  all  material.^  b-IIn.nir  ^-tluj  .,1)  ..hhoH 

I  have  declined  subscription  to  the  articles  of  the 
church,  and  this  is  the  whole  of  my  offence,  tbe  whole 
ground  of  my  pretended  ineligibility  at  Cambridge. 
The  prejudices  of.  education  perhaps,  but ,  certainly 
not  unsupported  by  inquiry,  and  which  cannot  but  be 
"  liohest  prejuciices,**  have  taugtit  me^' that  many 
things  are  therein  asserted,  about  which  tbe  human 
mind' 4s  neither  required,  nor  competent,  to  form  any 
judgrneriil'  lHany  of  tliese  points  are  indifferent,  and 
may  or  may  not  oe  as  tn^re  denned  ;  some  appear  to 
me  presumptuous,  intruding  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
the  decfebns  of  weak  and  contentious  men.     Hence, 

I  humbly 


make  a  prominent  feature  in  creeds  on  eitlier^'id^.* 
Thei'e  are  doctrines  not  so  indifferent.  WhaieVerseen^ 
tWWe'taintrericKon  thfe'jtistic^  br  goodrieis^  6T God,' ai* 
e&dtion  aiid  reprobation,  vicarious  ^'tihishiheritjhejcefs'^ 
sity,  or  eternal  damnatio'ti  ^,  it  Svduld  surely  be'ciimiiifeff 
to  admit.  On  these'  subjects  many  wise  and  exemplarjA- 
christians,  in  all  ages,  and  in  the  Church  of  England' 
itself,  think  or  have  thought,  as  I  do ;  I  am  not 
the  less  aware  thatimany,  as  wisfe^^nd' <gd6d,  are  of  a 
different  opinion,  atid  understand  several  doctrines, 
which  shock  me,  in  a  light  entirely  consistent  with 
the  purity  and  perfection  of  God.  Why  should  we 
judge  amiss  of  each  other  for  any  causes  like  these  .^ 
l^e  possibility,  or  rather  I  should  say  thfe  inevitable 
Utjr;  of  such  differences,  in  matters  so  abstruse/"!^ 
doubtless  intended  to  train  us  up  in  forbc^at^nce^rid 
charity.  They  ought  not  to  be  made  badges  bfaiitr- 
pathy,  nor  tests  of  a  man's  understanding ;  much  less, 
of  his  moral  worth.  It  is  no  new  opinion  of  mine  that 
christians  are  not  authoriized  to  ^kcbmrtiunibate  6^h 
another,  or  to  separate,  upon  the  points  iti  qtte's^idfi. 
Several  learned  divines  have  asser'ted'this  doctfme!   ' 

Such  being  my  own  principles  and  sentiment^  on 
sacred  subjects,  which,  but  for  this  acdd^ritaV  dis- 

^'*^^lQ^'  \  ''v'xi^v  ^"  'i^i:''  ^ij'>'v-n'' '  "iojvi  -ji(j7  i;i^.Ji 

*  When  the  Articles  of  the  Church  were  reduced,  m  Queen 
Elizabeth's  rei^n,  from' 4'^  to  3^,  one  6P  those  withdrawn  Wks 
"  Jll  men  not  to  he  sakfednt  Inst.''  This  alteration  shows,  that 
the  final  salvation  of  all  mankind  is  not  a  prohibited  opinion. 
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closure,  might  have  gone  with  me  to  the  grave,  and 
my  habits  of  intimacy  with  churchmen  or  dissenters 
luiving  been  hitherto  imembittered  by  any  hostility; 
it  is  not  vnthoiit  surprize,  and  a  new  feeling  of  con- 
temptuous indignation,  that  I  have  found  this  part  of 
my  character  attacked.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it 
was  first  necessary  grossly  to  misrepresent  me,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Professor  Monk  received,  from 
interested  parties j  or  their  connexions,  erroneous  ac- 
counts. Perhaps,  as  I  had  never  explained  myself,  even 
thosB  parties  were  excusable.  But  yet  I  think  my 
uniform  testimony  given,  according  to  my  little  abi- 
Kty,'  to  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
whenever  the  study  of  nature  afforded  an  opportunity; 
my  invariable  disclaiming  of  a  sectarian  spirit,  of  pole- 
jnical  feelings,  and  of  persecution  in  every  shape, 
ppaight  have  justified  some  fiiend,  who  knew  me,  in 
shielding  me  from  such  unchristian  malevolence,  and 
misrepresentation.  I  might  perhaps  have  looked  for 
this  justice  from  Cambridge  men  who  have  known 
pie  all  my  life,  and  who  on  many  an  occasion,  when 
^terest  was  out  of  tlie  question,  have  commended 
those  sentiments,  for  which  I  am  now  obliged  to  claim 
indulgence.  My  peculiar  pui*suit8  have  given  me  a 
range -in  spciety^  (I  beg  Professor  Monk's  pardon) 
which  few  people  enjoy,  and  have  introduced  me  to  a 
great  variety  of  characters,  with  a  degree  of  intimacy, 
.,tibat  hardly  any  thing  else  could  have  accomplished. 
t>A  man  who  contemplates  human  hearts  under  the 
influeWce  of  g6od  tastes  and  principles,  though  of  dif- 
'  ferent 
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fefent  opinions,  soon  loses  his  fastidiousness  about.. i 
the  latter,  in  his  admiration  and  love  of  the  former.;) 
Nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  privileges  such  a  man  imayrfi 
enjoy,  to  soften  animosities,  and  remove  preposterous! b 
prejudices,  in  good  people,  as  ignorant  of  each  other&i^ 
real  characters  and  principles,  as  an  Arabian  is  of  a^q' 
Chinese.  When  I  have  been  seriously  told,  that  dis*v)D 
senters  train  their  children  to  hypocrisy,  by  making* 77 
them  frequently  behold,  with  unaltered  countenances^-O 
the  most  ridiculous  grimaces  and  distortions  of  persons.  ^I 
hired  for  that  purpose ;  I  have  wished  some  such  educa-ilfi 
tion  had  actually  been  my  lot,  that  I  might  have  preserved  in 
a  decent  degree  of  gravity;  for  it  may  well  be  conceived;  o 
that  I  was  puzzled  for  a  serious  refutation.  Nor  havfrd 
I  been  much  less  surprized,  or  mortified,  to  find  how^q 
difficult  it  is  to  impress  persons,  kept  apart  from  theio 
society  of  accomplished,  elevated,  or  dignified  church*i;d 
men,  with  a  belief,  that  such  are  not  perpetually;  jh 
hating,  despising,  or,  if  possible,  oppressing,  all  w^ho  lo 
honestly  obey  the  dictates  of  conscience.  ArgumentiiJ 
may  do  little,  in  either  case,  to  correct  the  judgment ;  ji 
but  a  few  simple  facts  or  anecdotes,  treasured  up,  and  o 
brought  forth  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  re-/io 
quire,  touch  the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  and  do  moreiT 
good  than  the  most  elaborate  reasoning.^  bij-i  idgfad  nYi 
Whatever  maybe  thought  of  the  abstract  evidences^ni 
of  religion,  of  the  importance  of  particulai-  opinions,  >] 
or  the.a,uthority  of  recorded  truths,  the  great  end  ofo 
all  is  to  correct  the  conduct,  and  improve  the  heart,  iri 
This  existence  is  a  school,  where  we  are  to  be  rendered 

more 
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more  fit  for  a  better,  to  which  the  grace  and  mercy lafel 
God  ha.^  destined  us.     Moral  quahties  can  on\yi,[imh 
the,  very  nature  of  things,   he  acfptired.    We  shall'^ 
doubtless  go  on  **  from  one  degree  of  perfection   to   ' 
another,"  to  all  eternity ;  still  infinitely  short  of  His  \ 
perftetions,  who  is  infinite  in  all  things*     I  cannot  i 
conceive  that  one  rational  soul  will  be  lost,  as  that  I 
would  imply  a  failure  in  the  power  or  the  goodness  of-^ 
God,  who  could  have  no  motive,  but  infinite  benevo- 
lence, for  making  any  creature  at  all,  and  who  being 
all-wise  and  all-powerful,  cannot  suffer  disappoint-   1 
meiit.i    WjB  nmst^  under  his  providence,  work  out   r 
our  own  salvation.     If  moral  perfection  could  have  • 
been  spontaneously  given,  he  certainly  would  not  liave 
permitted  either  natural  evil,  which  is  for  instruction, 
or  joooral  e\dl,  which  is  imperfection.     So  if  mankind 
had  {earlier  been  capable  of  receiving,  and  turning  to  - 
any  account,  the  sublime  trutlis  and  pire  pnnciples   i 
of  revelation,  Christianity  would   unquestionably  not   • 
have  been  so  long  withheld  from  the  world.  But  now    ■ 
it  no  sooner  came^  than  it  was  perverted,  and  its 
celestial  flame  has  been  struggling  with  pestiferous  ' 
cloods(jand  darkness,  for  near  two  thousand  years.    * 
These  will,  no  doubt,  in  due  time  be  dispersed,  and 
it's  bright  radiance,  I  speak  not  of  opinions,  but  of 
moral  tnith  and  c^oodness,  will  illuminate  and  perfect 
all  intellectual  existence.  Then  shall  every  purpose  of 
out «  Heavenly  Father  be  fulfilled,  and  every  prophecy  « 
and  whisperhig  of  his  Spirit  be  accomplished. 

hdidbiidi  ad  oJ  31H  tiw  t^iailw  eWibii  ^  «ii  'juniJHAP- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1  HE  particular  investigation  which  I  have  thought 
proper  to  hestow  on  Professor  Monk's  pamphlet, 
might  render  superfluous  any  notice  of  the  Quarterly 
Keview,  which,  in  No.  38,  for  January  1819,  professes 
to  give  an  account  of  my  publication  and  his,  but,  in 
fact,  takes  notice  of  the  latter  only.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
had  read  a  page  of  my  pamphlet ;  or  if  he  had,  it  was 
to  very  little  purpose^  and  entirely  w4th  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Monk  himself.  Not  a  word,  nor  an  idea,  is  no- 
ticed but  what  that  gentleman  had  already  brought 
in.to  view;  nor  is  any  remark  or  suggestion  of  his 
varied  or  corrected,  except  that  eveiy  attack  upon  nie, 
and  my  pursuits,  my  acquirements,  abilities,  ot*  moral 
character,  is  aggravated;  the  insidious  and  cautious 
misstatements  of  Mr.  Monk,  assume  the  form  of  im- 
pudent falsehoods;  and  the  Reviewer  seems  to  differ 
fromthd  writer  he  fo]l6w&,  chiefly  in  being  more  un- 
restrained in  malice  and  intended  mischief,  because, 
being  anonymous,  he  has  no  character  at  stake. 

Hence,  more  than  One  or  two  persons 'have  sug- 
gested to  me,  that  the  author  of  this  article  is,  very 

probably. 


probably,  no  other  than  the  Rev.  Professor  himself,  or 
at  least  some  one  writing  under  his  unmediate  super- 
intendance,  which  in  this  case  makes  no  difference. 
Such  an  idea  I  cannot  but  be  very  reluctant,  on  all 
accounts,  to  admit.  In  the  iii'st  place,  because  of  the 
circumstances  above  mentioned,  which  would  betray 
a  character  such  as  I  cannot  willingly,  for  a  moment, 
suppose  PrbfessoT  Monk  to  deserve.  •  Neither  ctinti 
believe  that  a  gentleman  in'' his 'stalfio^V  were  it  even 
possible  to  depend  on  pmfound  iind  eternal  conceal- 
ment, could  descend  so  to  compliment  his  own  per* 
formance,  his  **  judicious  and  well-expressed  remai'ks, 
his  jiist  observations,  clear  and  satisfactory  statements, 
satisfactory  and  conclusive  answers,  &c:&C. '5V -terms 
which,  if  he  should  ever  come  to  light,  as  the  author, 
must' stick  to  him  as  a  badge,  for  never-failing  deri- 
sit^n;  whenever  he  should  in  future  open  his  mouth. 
I 'f^l'lalso' an  internal  evidence,  that  my  silence  linder 
my  adversary's  severe  afnd  unmerited  attacks^  my 'de- 
clining hitherto  all  controversy  with  him,  and  leaving 
the  point  in  dij^pute  to  the  calm  unbiassed  decision 
of  the  publick,  and  especially  of  the  judicious  and  en* 
lightened  part  of  the  University,  must  ha^^  disarmed 
\mi ttnger,  and  have  given  time  for  his"  antipathy  to 
subside.'  I  am  aware  indeed  that  those  who  injure 
never  forgive,  for  which  I  need  not  cite  authorities  to 
the  Creek  Professor;  but  it  is  sea  redely  human  to  keep 
the-  mind  festering  in  cherished'  vengeance,  over  an 
unresisting  and  defeated  adversary,  as  the  reviewer, 
yWj:doi(|  whoever 
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vMSmb  mi^^^^Mei^  rite  ;'^3^^^ptfiidgetf  m  powe¥ 
of  that  adversary  be  still  dteaded,  and  eveW  considerea^ 
as  in  reality  iinconquei-ed ;  perhaps  gaining  strei^R^ 
from  the  injuries  already  received:-  ^     -^^'(^  ^'"^  "^^^"^ 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cifctirristances/iiJcB?^ 
cative  rather  of  littleness  than  criminality,  which  iri-^ 
fuse  into  my  mind  an  irresistible  feeling  of  the  possi-^ 
bility  of  Professor  Monk,  and  no  one  else,  havin^^ 
communicated  this  article  to  the  Quarterly  Revie^t^'^ 
It  begins  with  a  puff,  of  the  importance  of  "  a  cort^-'''^ 
troversy  between  a  President  of  the  Linnsean  Society;^ 
and  a  Regius  Greek  Professor."     But  the  former  i^^'^ 
soon  thrown  aside  in   contempt,  as  having  *'  htt^^ 
tempei^ately ^  but   decisively  answered  by   Pi'ofessoP^ 
Monk!"     ^i  t^^^  -4  ti>ii>iJi^^  ^i  i<>  iioiauiofioD  ijuT 

That  the  aiithor'of  Ibis  article  is  a'CambridgermaliJ^ 
and  one  who  is  jealous  of  the  mathematics,  appear^" 
from  many  parts,  especially  and  decidedly  from  th^^ 
note  to  p.  438,  the  end  of  p.  439  and  beginning  oP^^ 
p.  440;  alluding  to  matters  chiefly  16^,^ ^hd  ndJP^^ 
worth  transcribing.  Professor  Monk  more  personall^^^ 
appears  in  the  sneer  at  the  Vice  Chancellor  s  "  ususfP^^ 
love  of  precedent,"  p.  436 ;  and  in  the  artful  mentioti^' 
of  ^'^^'the  tutors  of  fourteen  colleges''  having  signeS^"^ 
theTemonstrance;  by  1  which  the  reader  of  the  reviet^  ^ 
is  wished  to  understand,  that  a/l  the  tutors  of 'IfHbfe^^^ 
colleges  are  included.  Tliis  remarkably  coitTcide.i^itH^^^ 
the  studied,  but  veiy  fallacious,  representation  of  Mr'j 
Monk  in  his  78th  page ;  so  laboured  and  so  false^  that^ 

*Ti8^q>-  if 


if  iiobody  else  can  ji^dge  of  tb^  matter  m  dispuj^i 
the  tutors  themselves,  whether  acting  with  Mr.  Monk 
or  against  him,  cannot  but  see  liis  true  character  with 
their  own  eyes.     I  should  hope  few,  very  few,  will 
concur  in  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  or  si^binit  to 
the  possibility  of  being  suspected  to  do  s(^^(>iJfiil^j 
sur^  J  could  relate  many  circumstances,  happening 
even  on  the  Sunday  when  this  pious  act  of  the  reverend 
tutors  was  put  forth,  and  on  several  following  days, 
which  would  have  indemnified  me  for  much  greater 
disappointment  and  censure  than  I  had  just   expe- 
rienced, mid  which  prove  that  9na7ii/  tutors,  by  TkQ^n 
me^rjLS  agree  with  the  sentiments,  or  reverence  the 
coiiduct,  of  Professor  Monk  and  his  prime  movers,  sw«i4 
The  conclusion  of  the  article,  p.  446,   is  perhapS; '^ 
more  remarkable  than  any  other  part,  but  much  less 
like  the  performance  of  Mr.  Monk,  or  of  his  weafc jjq 
and  servile  copyist  and  panegyrist,  (if  **  he  hitRself  btb-ii 
not  his  parallel,'')  in  the  former  part  of  this  compositoii 
tion.     This  concluding  paragraph  is  really  excellent  ,<l 
and  if  the  reader  has  understood  any  thing  of  myr),> 
preceding  chapter,  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  my,  ., 
ideas  and  intentions  would  altogether  concur  with/ 
those  of  this  writer,  and  tliat  the  Church  of  England  !,► 
as  here  recommended  to  be  supported,  would  never 
experience  any  thing  but  cordial  co-operation  and 
reverence, from m^4     Whether  the  **  one  University" i^j , 
allude^  to  }n  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  in  que^j^^t 
tion,  be  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  does  wt  by  auy  meai^l/'. 

appear. 
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.appear,  but  the  eentiments  expressed  bbroughout  are 
'Worthy  of  a  Lawrence,  or- a  Marsh,  >or  of  tbe  wisest 
<and  best  champions  of  the  church  in  any  age.-  They 
are  quite  incongistbnt  with'  the  narrow  bigotiy  of' the 
former  parts  of  the  article,  as  well  as  with  the  grofis 
injustice  which  directs  those  parts  against  me,  withotit 
'the  slightest  knowledge  whether  theyapplytonneornot. 
Jt  is  painful,  after  the  sentiments  I  have  just  perused, 
.to  revert  to  the  bulk  of  the  article  before  me,  which 
I  must  now  do,  taking  leave  of  Professor  IMonk  with 
^a  hope  that  he  can  dear  himself  of  all  suspiciorjiof 
JD^ving  had  any  hand  in  it's  composition,  and  thatuif 
fhe  can  do  so,  he  will  give  me  credit  for  a  very  coBsi- 
derable  idegree  of  satisfaction,  in  being  conseqi>eiitly 
freed  from  the  disgust  of  beholding  a  man  of  ediica- 
tion  and  talent,  in  so  very  painful  and  odious  a  l^bt. 
I  could  by  anticipation  beg  his  pardon  for  the  s<uppo- 
^itio»,Min  the  confidence  that  lie  cannot  deserve  ^e 
.chai'ge. 
..^^giAl though  the  accusations  in  this  review  are,  as  has 
-been  mentioned  already,  all  drawn  from  Profeissor 
Monk's  pamphlet,  without  the  shadow  of  a  sanction 
or  justification  from  mine,  yet  most  of  them  come 
forth  with  so  much  assumnce  and  positiveuesa,  tliat  a 
comnK)n  reader  cannot  but  suppose  they  uiustiihave 
some  foundation  in  truth.     Thus  in  the  beginning, 
after  a  sorry  attempt  at  wit,  in  confounding  the  Lin- 
tt^an  and  Horticultural  Societies  with  ';' GoosebeiiTy 
,societ[ies>(  tuliprfanciers,  aad  iprize-^uricula-menyb  as 

well 
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iKeUasj^^aytotematic  ;iri  mdclassificatious/' 

i|widi'*6|)Btfint*ver4'uai'utoibiuui-. pruning  hooks,"  tlje 
/jeyiew.er;  proceeds,  -.1     ,. 

u     **.Fortuuately  for  PrnH^'N^nr  \r()uk,  he  has  hud  to 
coi|te»d  .with   Sir  Jan.  single-handed,  ^l- 

jfehough.utpiweik^wi^iiSir^ffmes  by.  tl^  language  in 
\vhich  Ji^.<^ei(^/cs  vf  A'wf^^lJW^/i^i  9X  least,  equivalent 
,i|||^be  re^t  of.  tJbe  Lhuisean  Society  put  togetlu^r, 

^^^^'      Uniis  (jul  mulii  mnlli^  i/i^tur  er'it. 

t«Jti»e^r«d,  assucedlyy  no  trifling  degree  of  Self-^confi- 
tideticie»4o   advance  a  serious  and  vehement   charge 
against  a  University,  which,  unquestionably,  boasts 
.  iimongst  its  members  as  many  men  of  talent  and  in- 
tegrity, as  can  be  produced  by  any  academical  insti- 
<(^tion  in  Europe."     The   sequel  of  the  paragraph  is 
ttfejkwv  notice.  •■  If  the  writer  of  what  I  have  quoted  liad 
' '  read  my  pubhcation,  no  more  preposterous  misrepre- 
sentation can  be  produced  in  the  same  compasS'of 
-  words.  If  he  had  not,  tlie  ruhede  guerre  of  Professor 
H'Monk,  becomes  in  this  writer's  hands  a  malignant 
i  I  falsehood.     Where  have    I   advanced  any  "  charge 
'f  against  the  University  ?'^   My  whole  desire,  aim,  and 
interest  all  along,  have,  most  evidently  been,  to  pre- 
vent any  blame  being  laid  upon  that  feody;  to  repre- 
/;  sent  the  act  of  the  four  or  ^wa  tutors  who  took  the 
iilead.  herein,  us  entirely  their  own;   which  the  Vice 
/ 1  Ckancelk)r  hinwelf,  when  tlie  matter  was  first  »ien- 
''i  tionttd  tO'<him,  warned  them  against,  as  bringing  no- 
''  ixth^  thing 
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thing  but  disgrace  upon  the  movers,  and  as  a  pro- 
cedure which  they  must  take  upon  themselves  by  a 
formal  subscription,  that  he  might  have  nothing  per- 
sonally to  answer  for.  The  mention  of  this  fact  is  due 
to  his  character,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  Mr. 
Monk  states  it,  p.  76.  That  general  censure  which 
the  world  is  so  ready  to  bestow  upon  bodies  of  men, 
for  the  mis-conduct  of  any  of  their  members,  it  has 
all  along  been  my  study^  on  every  occasion  to  repel. 
This  is  the  declared  aim  of  my  pamphlet,  at  the  very 
outset.  Indeed  I  had  every  possible  motive  for  this 
line  of  conduct;  for  when  I  have,  over  and  over  again, 
been  told  by  men  of  the  first  reputation  for  literature 
and  abilities,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  I 
had  *^  met  with  what  I  might  have  expected,  and  had 
judged  much  too  favourably  of  the  parties  concerned;" 
that  "  they  ought  to  be  left  to  themselves,  as  incorri- 
gible;" &c.  I  have  felt  my  own  honour,  as  it  were, 
attacked.  I  have  repelled  the  unfounded  charge,  as  it 
regarded  the  character  of  the  University,  and  of  my 
numerous  friends  there.  I  have  considered,  as  I  now 
do,  my  steady  perseverance  in  the  contest  for  an  ap- 
pointment there,  as  the  most  decisive  pledge  that 
could  be  given  of  my  sincere  respect;  without  which 
feeling,  and  a  persuasion  that  I  should  neither  be  un- 
welcome nor  uncomfortable  at  Cambridge,  I  must 
again  declare,  that  nothing  should  tempt  me  to  any 
connection  with  the  University,  as  I  could  reap  neither 
honour  nor  satisfaction  there.    What  are  to  me  the 

distinguished 
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dititingulslicd  incu  tlwit  Cainbiul^r  lias  formerly  pio- 
ducod?  It  is  with  licr  liviui;  uinaiuents,  who  would 
coucui-  in  the  advaiicoment  uf  science,  that  I  sliould 
be  proud  to  associate',  lending'  my  hvuuhle  assistance 
to  sv'pQrtian  of  the!  ^anie  i;itat  objects.  Should  1  find 
tJii^7M)t  tlHJ  general  aim,  1  mii;ht  think  I  had  a  fof- 
tjifi^te'jescape.  It  is  ca.s\  to  p^rqeiye  that  my  disapr 
pointmenjt  would  bring  it's  own  cure,  and  that  no 
disgrace  or  responsibiUty  <;Quld  attach  to  me  by  such 
a  lamentable  disclosure. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  Jr^yitiwer,  whose  "  histpry, 
of  the  controversy"  is  bji^t  top.  Jike  Professor  Monk's; 
writing;  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to , con^radi^c^ 
the  assertion  that  Professor  Alartyn  has  "  for  the  la^^. 
twenty  years,  enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  his  office^ 
without  performing  any  of  it's  duties."  If  his  desirt? 
to  procure  lectures  to  be  read;  dnd  his  earnest  wishes^ 
repeated  to  me  at  different  periods,  that. I  would  un- 
dertake this ;  his  permission  formerly  given  to  an- 
other gentleman,  to  the  same  effect;  be  all  reckoned 
for  nothing;  I  know  that  he  has  ever  had  the  interest 
of  tlie  public  garden  in  view,  and  has  been  obliged  tp 
exert  huiiself,  from  time  to  tinie,  in  it*s  support  and 
defence,  especially  in  the  appointment  of  worthy  Cu- 
rators, in  opposition  to  Cambridge  ineiiy  as  he  informs 
me,  who  were  totally  unfit  for  the  ofhce.  I  cannot  but 
quote  one  of  his  animated  and  sensible  letters,  received 
a  few  days  ago,  which  at  least  serves  to  induce  a  hope, 
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that  those  who  are  to  choose  his   successor  are  still 
likely  to  have  sufficient  time  for  deliberation. 

"  A  day  or  two  before  I  received  your  letter,  I  was 
thinking,  how  negligent  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  I  had 
been,  when  we  recoinmended  Donn  to  the  Curafcor- 
ship,  not  to  enquire  whether  he  was  an  Orthodox 
Churchman;  especially  as  he  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
therefore  might  be  a  Presbyterian.  So  also  again  of 
Biggs.  Who  knows  but  these  men,  having  the  super- 
intendance  of  Hemlock  and  Henbane,  of  Deadly  Night- 
shade and  Aconite,  might  have  poisoned  half  the 
University  bodily,  as  you  were  to  do  spiritually!  lam 
in  charity  with  all  sects  of  Christians  as  you  gtre." 
March  o,\8\9, 

I  am  charged  with  "  imputing  the  worst  of  motives" 
to  my  opponents.  Although  I  know  the  alledged  mo- 
tives to  be  justly  imputed,  I  certainly  do  not  think 
them  the  worst  possible,  nor  the  most  uncommon  or 
unjustifiable  in  publick  bodies,  being  chiefly  founded  in 
a  regard  to  their  own  interest  or  emolument.  I  only 
.find  fault  with  the  narrow,  or  merely  personal,  views, 
which  do  not  contemplate  the  true  interests  of  the 
University,  oir^i^f  science,  on  a  large  scale,  so  as  to 
ascertain  what  is* most  for  their  benefit,  not  on  the 
present  occasion  only,  but  on  others,  such  as  the 
erection  of  an  Observatory,  and  almost  every  thing 
else  of  the  kind,  which  is  sure  to  be  checked  ai^d  op- 
posed in  one  quarter,  however  well  recommended  i^ 
another. 

The 
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'  The  sapient  reviewer  *^  proceeds  to  consider  the 
more  prominent  features  of  the  subject;  first,  the 
comparative  importance  of  Botanical  pursuits;   se- 

''odnHl^i'^the  propriety  -of  conferring  an  academical 
office  upon  a  persort,  who  is  both  an  aUen  to  the  Uni- 
versityj  and  a  dissenter  from  the  established  church." 

'  I  wave  the  compliments,  as  well  as  the  comparison  of 
Botany  with  other  sciences,  referring  my  readers  to 
the  latter  part  of  my  first  chapter,  till  I  come  to  the 
following  passage,  p.  437.  "  Every  man's  personal 
observation  will  have  informed  him,  that  the  reputa- 
tioh  of  an  extremely  good  botanist  may  consist  with  a 
very  moderate  portion  of  intellect;  such  a  portion,  in 
short,  as  would  never  have  made  it's  professor"  (the 
learned  writer  possibly  means  possessor,  if  a  man 

-  frith' nay  ^♦moderate  portion  of  intellect"  may  presume 

^tb  judge;  but  he  is  so  full  of  the  Professor!)  **  a  pro- 
found scholar,  or  an  able  mathematician :  and  accord- 
ingly the  world  in  general  thinks  more  highly,  and 
with  justice,  of  those  who  have  arrived  at  eminence 
in  these  departments  of  literature,  than  ofdnewho 
cMln  run  through  the  whole  nomenclature  of  Toume- 
fort  or  Linnfeus."  I  must  allow  that  if  this  were  a 
fair  representation  of  Botany,  the  opinion  of  ^*  the 
world  in  general,"  as  here  stated,  would  be  far  more 

:-jtiit  tbft»  it  usually  is.    If  mere  nomenclature,  even 

improved  by  learning  and  correctness  to  its  highest 

perfection,  which  has  not  been  ill  essayed  within  a 

century  past,  were  the  whole  of  Bota  ly,   or  other 
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branches  of  Natural  History,  and  if  names  conveyed 
no  ideas,  such  a  pursuit  would  indeed  be  but  laborious 
trifling.  And  does  any  body  believe  this^  or  suppose 
that  such  a  representation  will  be  believed  by  others  ? 
Freally  think  this  possible,  from  the  reviewer's  men- 
tion of  Tournefort,  a  plain  proof  of  his  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  subject.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  nomen- 
clature of  Tournefort  ?  a  vmter  who  altogether  de- 
clined this  department  of  science,  enumerating  all  the 
known  species  of  plants  by  the  casual  and  irregidar 
appellations  of  former  authors,  without  attempting 
either  uniformity  or  correction !  But  this  critic  hap- 
pens to  have  heard  the  names  of  two  botanists,  and  is 
really  as  ignorant  of  what  they  have  done  in  their  sci- 
ence, and  of  what  that  science  is,  as  a  working  gar- 
dener might  prove  of  the  merits  of  Euler  or  La  Place. 
Let  us  try  whether  he  knows  more  of  Botany  as  con- 
nected with  classical  literature. 

On  the  subject  of  Virgil's  Acanthus,  happening  to 
have  made  some  notes  for  an  article  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopcedia,  I  threw  out  a  hint  in 
writing  my  "  Considerations  respecting  Cambridge," 
those  notes  being  before  me,  rather  to  point  out  that 
much  still  remains  unsettled  in  classical  botany,  than 
to  decide,  with  any  authority,  upon  what  I  was  then 
investigating.  I  was  aware  that  the  poet  might  speak 
of  more  than  one  plant  under  this  name,  as  the  re- 
viewer rightly  observes.  Indeed  Virgil  being,  as  every 
one  knows,  a  collector  of  sentiments  and  images,  from 

the 
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the  Grecian  poets  especially ;  and  nothing  being  mo»e 
vague  or  general  than  their  name  oiuKav^og  or  ctnuvQuy 
which  occasionally  means  almost  any  prickly  tree, 
shrub  or  herb,  though  restrained  by  Dioscorides  to  the 
Brank-ursine;  more  than  one  or  two  plants  may  be 
alluded  to,  in  the  writings  of  Virgil,  llie  errors  and 
confusion  of  manuscripts  too,  are  peculiarly  great 
respecting  such  names ;  and  if  hyacinthi  be  the  true 
reading  of  Georg.  book  4.  lin.  137,  instead  of  acanthiy 
which  seems  much  the  most  probable,  considering  the 
context,  this  one  passage  is  put  out  of  the  question. 
So  I  find  some,  instead  of  baccas  semper  frondenits 
acanthi^  Georg.  2.  \\^ ,  x^'^A  sempei' pendentis ,  This 
is  but  another  symptom  of  great  uncertainty  about 
what  is  intended.  Inquiry  is  vain  till  readings  are 
settled.  I  agree  however  with  Heyne  and  the  reviewer, 
that  some  plant,  exotic  in  Italy,  must  here  be  meant, 
and  consequently  not  the  Holly.  But  I  am.still  inclined 
to  believe  the  other  passages  in  Virgil  where  the 
Jlcanthiis  is  named,  as  Georg.  4.  123.  Eel.  3.  45, 
and  4.  20.  JEn.  1.  653  and  715,  may  answer  to  the 
Holly  as  well  as  to  any  thing  else,  and  certainly  much 
better  than  to  the  Brank-ursine,  or  Acanthus  com- 
monly so  called,  the  ukooi^u  of  Dioscorides.  Nor  is 
j)iy  opinion  at  all  changed  by  that  of  an  intelligent 
writer,  who  has  taken  much  pains  about  this  matter, 
in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  for  March  1819;  for 
if  such  laxity  of  interpretation  be  allowed,  as  this 
critic  practises,  to  make  the  Brank-ursine  answer  to 
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Virgil's  Acanthus  in  general,  almost  any  meaning 
may  be  supported,  and  we  may  at  last  not  know  a ' 
holly-bush  from  a  singing-bird,  an  error  which  he  i^  ' 
half  inclined  to  attribute  to  me,  but  which  the  Ct/cIo- 
p(Edia  will  show  I  have  not  committed,  all  the  pas- 
sages which  I  had  extracted  for  consideration  being 
there  recorded.     Neither  can  this  writer's  borrowed 
explanations,    however   ingenious,    reconcile  Virgil's 
Acanthus,  of  his  Georgics  2.  119,  (whether  we  there 
read  frondentis  or  pendentis,)  with  the  ocKccv^og  of 
Theophrastus,  book  4.  chap.  3,  which  is   agreed  to 
be  the  Gum  Arabic  tree.  Mimosa  nilotica  of  Linnseus, 
Acacia  vera,  Willd.  Sp.   PI.  v.  4.    1085.      These 
epithets  are,  both   of  them,  peculiarly  unsuitable  to 
this  tree,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  either  ever- 
green, or  perpetually  putting  forth  leaves,  whichever 
be  Virgil's  meaning  here.  On  the  contrary,  the  Gum 
Arabic  tree,  whose  young  branches  alone  are  leafy, 
should  seem,  like  many  other  trees  or  shrubs  of  it's 
hot  and  arid  country,  to  be  verdant  during  a  smaH 
part  of  the  year  only.     Neither  can  pendens  apply, 
except  perhaps  to  the  pod,  and  that  certainly  for  a 
short  space  of  time  only.     The  branches  spread  up- 
wards, and  are  very  rigid,  any  thing  rather  than  pen- 
dent.   But  above  all,  the  haccce,  or  berries,  appear^ 
most  irreconcileable  to  this  Acacia,  nor  d6  the  forced 
explanations  of  that  word,  as  possibly  applying  t6  the 
drops  of  gum,  or  buds  of  flowers,  satisfy  me.    There-* 

is  nothing  in  Theophrastus  to  authorize  such  an  ex-  ■ 
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plaiiation,  nor  had  Virgil  seen  the  tree  in  it's  native 
situation,  so  as  to  have  taken  any  original  or  pictu- 
resque ideas  from  it's  appearance.  I  conclude  therefore 
that  the  Acanthus  of  the  Georgics,  2.  11 9,  is  some 
thorny  berry-bearing  evergreen  tree,  not  yet  deter- 
mined. It  should  seem  that  the  berries  of  this  Acan- 
thns  were  imported  by  the  Romans,  like  various  bal- 
saras;  and  unquestionably  the  mention  of  these  two 
productions  in  conjunction,  does  favour  the  opinion  of 
the  Delphin  editors,  of  the  word  baccas  meaning,  in 
this  place,  the  globules  of  Gum  Arabic.  But  there  are 
thorns,  of  various  kinds,  which  do  produce  berries, 
or  pulpy  fruits,  which  might  be  brought  to  Italy,  for 
medidual  or  economical  uses.  Such  are  the  Nahca 
of  the  Arabians,  Alpin.  u^gypt.  16.  t.  19,  which  Sal- 
masius,,  de  Homonym,  chap.  2.  takes  for  this  Acan- 
thus, pf  Virgil ;  it's  branches  are  pendulous ;  the  yei- 
lovy-dyeing  berries  of  liharnnus  infectorius;  and  the 
Aux/jo>!./ySAW«'Wl^^tev(Br  it  might  be,  which  Dioscorides 
mit;ption$as  a  spinous  shrub,  whose  seeds  were  esteemed 
a  CQuntei-poison.  The  reviewer  remarks,  that  the 
above  passage  ip  the  Georgics  is  the  only  place  where 
Virgil  mentiojLis  the  berries.  This  is  true,  but  the 
epithet  (;ri^ceuSy  in  the  Mx\.  book  1.  653  and  715,  is 
eqviivf^lent,,  a^.,rnost  probably  alluding  to  the  berries; 
and  that  of  ridens.  Eel.  4.  20,  strikipgly  expresses  the 
bright  and  gay  aspect  of  these  berries,  accompanying 
the  fohage.  I  wdll  not  conceal,  that  the  fruit  of  the 
Braok-ursine,  Acanthus  of  Linnaeus,  axav^a  of  Dios- 
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corides,  which  these  critics  may  not  have  seen,  is  of 
tawny  yellow,  not  properly  croceiis,  but  as  this  Greek 
author  describes  it,  o-tis^^jloc  ^yiKivov,  the  colour  of 
honey.  It  perhaps  still  more  precisely  resembles  the 
hue  of  Mountain  wine,  or  of  the  finest  sort  of  opal 
when  the  latter  is  held  against  the  light.  Such  a 
precious  stone,  found  in  the  ruins  of  Adrian's  villa,  is 
in  the  possession  of  Miss  Coke  of  Holkham^  and  is 
perhaps  the  choicest  specimen  extant,  if  it  be  not  the 
very  opal  of  Nonnius,  celebrated  by  Pliny,  book  37. 
chap.  6.  The  variety  and  beauty  of  it's  sparkling  re- 
fracted colours,  when  looked  upon,  cannot  beexceeded, 
though  the  gem  is  of  one  uniform  tint  when  looked 
through.  Nothing  can  more  resemble  the  highly 
polished  capsule  of  the  Acanthus  of  Linnaeus,  and  of 
Pliny,  of  which  the  spinous  species,  or  rather  perhaps 
variety,  abounds  in  Greece.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
the  name  Pmderota^  attributed  to  this  herb  by  Pliny, 
might  be  deduced  from  Pcdderos  the  opal,  no  other 
etymology,  though  conjectured,  being  authenticated. 
As  to  it's  serving  for  the  edgings  of  flower-beds,  no- 
thing can  be  less  fit  than  a  creeping-rooted  plant, 
of  so  large  a  size,  and  so  rank  a  habit;  and  the 
text  of  Pliny,  thus  understood,  is  too  obscure,  and 
probably  corrupt,  to  determine  that  fact.  On  this 
part  of  the  subject,  already  too  long  extended,  yet  not 
half  exhausted,  I  shall  only  add,  that  my  reading  of 
Dioscorides,  uKotv^oc,  not  uKoc\i9og,  is  supported  by  the 
edition  of  Saracenus,  generally  esteemed  the  best; 
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and  especially  by  the  most  famous  manuscript  in  the 
world,  of  this  author,  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Vienna,  accompanied  with  figures  of  the 
plants,  engravings  of  which,  unpublished,  are  in  my 
possession.  Tliat  marked  uKav^ot  e^TrocKoc^Oa  is  pre- 
cisely Acanthus  mollis  *. 

One  matter  only  remains  to  be  discussed,  relative 
to  the  above  elucidation  of  Virgil,  and  that  particu- 
larly concerns  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  writer  says, 
p.  439  ;  "for  our  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  berry-bearing  Acanthus  of  Virgil  is  no  other 
than  the  7ru^a^av5a  of  the  Greek  Botanists,  which  is 
so  great  an  ornament  to  our  walls.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Ciofanius  on  Ovid's  Met.  13.  701."  Now 
it  might  be  supposed,  by  this  passage,  that  the  classi- 
cal Greek  botanists,  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides, 
had  some  plant  under  this  name  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  Tlie  ornamental  shrub  to  which  the  learned 
writer  alludes,  is  really  the  o^vaKclvOa  of  Dioscorides, 
and  perhaps  of  Theophrastus,  book  3,  chap.  6;  it's 
name  of  Pyracantlia^  (though  such  a  word  occurs, 
without  any  possibility  of  precise  determination,  in 
Nicandefs  Theriaca^-^^  being  of  modern  origin,  or 
at  least  of  modern  application,  as  appears  from  Clu- 


*  It  is  strange  that  Salmasius  should  deny  the  existence  of 
any  thing  like  a  thyrsus  in  this  plant,  whose  inflorescence  is  truly, 
as  Dioscorides  says,  ^v^a-oeiSrjf. 

t  Ad^scu  xa)  irupaxavflav,  Us  f  Xo/jt8  cUfpevos  av^yv. 
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sius  and  Lobel='^.  Dioscorides,  indeed,  mentions  that 
some  give  the  appellation  of  irvQivyi,  fi^ry^  to  his 
o^vocTcckv^ccr  This  doubtless  alludes  to  the  colour  of 
it's  berries.  But  Lobel  attributes  a  very  base  and 
mongrel  derivation  to  the  word  Pyracantha,,  no  other 
than  the  latin  Pyrus^  and  the  greek  ukuv^zl,  from 
it's  thorny  habit,  and  the  resemblance  of  it's  leaves 
to  a  pear-tree.  Dutch  gardeners  seem,  by  Clusius's 
expressions,  to  have  manufactured  this  name.  Are 
these  **  the  Greek  Botanists"  to  whom  the  Reviewer 
alludes  "^  It  is  but  fair  to  put  this  learned  reference 
into  the  opposite  scale  to  the  reasons  which  induce  a 
suspicion  of  Mr.  Monk's  having  written  this  article. 
The  plant  in  question,  Mespilus  Pyracaiitha,  Linn. 
Sp.  PL  685,  is  moreover  as  wild  in  Italy  as  the  Holly, 
or  any  common  thorn,  especially  about  Sienna^)",  noCi. 
is  it  confined  to  the  south  of  Europe.  .^i. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  reviewer  is  pleased  to  1 
make  the  following  assertion.     "  Sir  James  says  that 
he  is  the  first  person  who  has  elucidated  that  beau- 
tiful apostrophe  of  our  Saviour,  '  Consider  the  lilies^v 
of  the  field,  how  they  grow,'  &c. ;  which  is  commonly 
supposed  to  apply  to  the  White  Lily,  or  the  Tulip,  by 
referring  it  to   the  Amaryllis  lutea^  or  Autumnal.. 
Narcissus,  with  which   the  fields  of  the  Levant  are 
overrun.     We  wish  to  remind  Sir  James,  that  Sou- 

*  Clus.  Hist.v.  1.  64.     Lob.  Mvers.  438,  .'^ 

f  Sm.  Toar  on  the  Continent,  ed.  2.  v.l.  340. 

ciet 
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ciet  {Recuetl  dc  Dissertations  criticp/cs,  p.  155.)  has 
observed,  that  the  Lily  mentioned  in  Scripture,  is  not 
what  we  call  by  that  name,  but  rather  the  Lilium 
Persicum,  or  Crown  Imperial,  which  is  common  in 
Palestine.  And  perhaps  this  is  as  probable  a  conjec- 
ture as  that  of  Sir  James." 

Now  really,  to  throw  one's  self  away,  in  sharpening, 
vice  cotisy  such  wits  as  these,  is  a  mortifying  waste  of 
time.  Whatever  Souciet's  authority  may  be,  I  know 
not  that  the  Crown  Imperial  is  recorded,  by  any  bo- 
tanical traveller,  as  growing  in  Palestine  at  all.  It  is 
not  mentioned  by  Linnaeus  in  the  Flora  Palo'stina^ 
Am,  Acad.  v.  4.  454,  nor  has  he  indicated  (except 
Persia,'  with  a  mark  of  doubt,)  the  native  country  of 
this  ftower,  in  his  Spl.  P,  435 .  Let  it  be  observed 
also,  that  the  true  Liliiim  persicum  of  most  old  bo- 
tanists, Bauhin,  Dodonaeus,  Lobel,  Dalechamp,  and 
Tabernsempntanus,  is  Fritillaria persica  of  Linnaeus; 
and  it  evinces  a  strange  ignorance  of  plants  and  of 
books,  to  use  that  name  for  his  Fritillaria  imperia- 
lis,  though  applied  to  it,  as  a  surname,  by  Clusius. 
Neither  do  I  announce  myself  as  the  first  pei-son  who 
has  elucidated  this  text*,  though  such  a  pretension 
may  possibly  hereafter  be  admitted.     I  only  presume 

•f\i,    jiifj/  .fvl     /lii   1 

♦  Some  commentators  have  taken  the  Lilium  Martagon  for 
the  flower  alluded  to,  but  without  any  foundation ;  others  the 
Convallnria  majalis.  Neither  of  these  finds  a  place  in  the  Flora 
Palcestina. 

to 
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to  say,  Consid.  38.  "  There  is  a  celebrated  text, 
great  beauty,  to  which  I  have  ventured  to  apply 
botanical  elucidation.  Our  Saviour  says  to  his  disci- 
ples, Matth.  chap.  6.  ver.  28,  *  Consider  the  lilies  of 
the  field  how  they  grow.'  This  is  commonly  supposed 
to  apply  either  to  the  White  Lily  or  the  Tulip,  neither 
of  which  is  wild  in  Palestine.  It  is  natural  to  pre- 
sume the  Divine  Teacher,  according  to  his  usual 
custom^  called  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  some 
object  at  hand ;  and  as  the  fields  of  the  Levant  are 
overrun  with  the  Amaryllis  lutea,  whose  golden 
liliaceous  flowers,  in  autumn,  aiford  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  gorgeous  objects  in  nature,  the  expres- 
sion of  Solomon,  i7i  all  his  glory,  not  being  arrayed 
like  one  of  these,  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  I  con- 
sider the  feeling  with  which  this  was  expressed,  as  the 
highest  honour  ever  done  to  the  study  of  plants  ; 
and  if  my  botanical  conjecture  be  right,  we  learn  a 
chronological  fact,  respecting  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  sermon  on  the  mount  was  delivered."  Pro- 
fessor Monk  mentions  this  opinion  in  handsome  terms, 
but  without  entering  into  the  question.  The  reviewer 
opposes,  as  above,  a  mere  conjecture,  without  copying 
one  of  my  arguments.  I  did  not  at  first  perceive  the 
reason  of  this ;  but  it  is  evident,  on  a  little  consider- 
ation, that  he  could  not  give  my  statement,  without 
taking  away  all  foundation  for  the  calumny  he  had 
in  reserve,  which  will  come  under  our  notice  here- 
after.    The  writer  of  the  above  passage  could  not 
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decently  be  charged  with  ** a  half- discovered  infidelity/* 
nor  be  called,  abusively,  "an  acknowledged  Socinian ;'' 
though  he  is  happy  to  take  this  opportunity  of  de- 
claring his  perfect  indifference  whether  such  calum- 
niators may  repeat  these  charges,  or  invent  any  new 
ones  whatever.  He  will  sit  down  content  with  any 
thing  but  their  commendation. 

The  writer,  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  to 
whom  I  have  already  adverted  respecting  the  Acari- 
thtts,  has,  in  the  preceding  number  of  that  publica- 
tion, for  Febmary  last,  controverted,  in  unexception- 
able terms,  my  opinion  respecting  the  above  Amaryl- 
lis,  coppng  the  whole  of  my  statement.  He  contends, 
that  the  Lilies  of  the  field  are,  as  commonly  supposed, 
the  Lilium  candidum  of  Linnaeus,  our  AVhite  Lily; 
founding  his  opinion,  that  this  plant  is  wild  in  Pales- 
tine, upon  the  F!o7*a  Paltpstina  above  cited,  where 
it  IS  enumerated,  as  having  been  found  by  RauwoJf 
at  Joppa;  nor  is  there  any  other  authority,  that  of 
the  Sp.  PL  being  doubtless  the  same.  On  turning 
to  this  old  German  author,  I  find  he  was  at  Joppa 
chiefly  in  September  and  October,  when  assuredly  the 
Lilium  candidum  could  not  be  seen,  nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  it  in  that  part  of  his  narrative,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover.  But  he  gives  a  wooden  cut  of  a  mon- 
strous variety  of  this  flower,  which  is  described  in 
p.  125  of  his  Travels,  in  a  chapter  allotted  to  curious 
plants,  previously  noticed,  if  I  understand  him  right- 
ly, either  wild  or  in  gardens,  chiefly  about  Aleppo. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  may  be  the  truth  respecting  Rauwolf, 
nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  determine  where 
so  favourite,  and  universally  cultivated,  a  flower  is 
truly  wild.  Mr.  Hawkins,  indeed,  the  learned  and 
accurate  companion  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  met  with  the 
White  Lily  in  the  vale  of  Tempe,  in  a^yild  state; 
but  I  know  of  no  clear  authority  for  it's  being  really 
so,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  One  would  expect 
to  find  this  plant  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Cau- 
casus, but  it  has  not  been  observed.  Olaus  Celsius, 
Hierobot.  v.  1.  386,  quotes  Tavernier,  v,  1.  418,  to 
prove  that  White  Lilies  abound  in  Persia.  The  words 
of  this  celebrated  traveller  are :  **  Les  fleurs  de  la 
Perse  n'ont  rien  de  comparable  a  celles  que  Ton  cul- 
tive  en  Europe,  ni  pour  la  diversite,  ni  pour  leclat ; 
car  depuis  qu'on  a  passe  le  Tigre  en  tirant  vers^'fe 
Perse,  on  ne  trouve  que  des  roses  et  des  lys,  et  qufel- 
ques  autres  petites  fleurs  du  pais."  He  evidently 
speaks  here  of  their  garden  flowers ;  and  the  fruits 
are  next  enumerated.  I  would  remark  also  that  the 
words  of  the  Evangelist,  rd  ytpiva  tcv  aypcv,  the  lilies 
of  the  fields  is  a  definite  expression,  contrasting  them 
with  the  ^  lilies  of  the  garden,  always  called  simpiy 
xuivoi^  unless  expressly  distinguished^  as  in  Theocritus, 
Id.  1 1.  lin.  56,  by  the  epithet  Ki^jKoi  white, ^  I  do  not 
dispute  the  Liliinn  candidum  being  the  tl^Ivov^  or  Uly^ 
usually  meant  in  Scripture,  as  well  as  in  the  classic 

*  Thtn  would  I  lilies  white,  and  roses  bring.  Creech  Theocr.  65. 
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poets  ;  where  it  is  so  often  celebrated  for  it's  elegance 
and  fragrance.  As  to  the  text  before  us,  I  cannot  but 
persist  in  my  original  opinion  ;  for  though  the  writer 
in  the  Cshristian  Ilenienibrancer  tries  to  depreciate  the 
beauty  of  tliis  j^maryllisy  I  am  not  singular  in  think- 
iiig'ita  plant  of  great  elegance  and  splendour.  A 
large  quantity  of  it's  golden  flowers,  covering  the  fields 
after  harvest,  expanding  in  the  sunshine,  and  con- 
trasted with  Uie  dark-green  shining  leaves,  then  sprout- 
ing, must  be  altogether  dazzling. 

The  reviewer  winds  up  his  Botanical  strictures,  upon 
which,  I  flatter  myself,  sufficient  notice  has  been 
bestowed,  with  observing,  **  that  arguments  for  the 
great  importance  of  Botany,  drawn  from  a  few  eluei- 
(J^Uo;is  of ,  Scripture,  are  of  no  great  weight,  since 
t;hei[€;  ar^^iin^py  oth^r  arts  and  sciences  which  may  rpst 
t^if  ^19134015,  to  distinction  upon  similar  ground?.'* 
Most  und^ipbtedly!  Nisi  utile  est  quod  facimuSy 
stulta  est  gloria.  He  then  talks  of  "  more  abstruse 
aqd^iifiore  intellectual  pursuits,"  as  if  he  had  any  con- 
cern \vith  them,  or  as  if  I  had  meant  to  depreciate,  or 
suiperse^ti,  any  ,suf?b>  or  bad,  ii>  any  one  place,  skt- 
te^^ipted  to  exalt  my  study  above  others.  He  repeats 
Prpft;$sor  Monk's  sneer  at  the  credit  of  the  Mathe- 
jU^fi^igSj  and  betrays,  or  ahi>ost  avows,  complete  igno- 
i;a^Xc^  9^  tl^e  J^jtei;ary  history  of  Sweden,  a  country 
wj^p^e  systenjis  of  education,  and  acadeipical  arrange- 
ments, are  sanctioned  and  illustrated  by  the  produc- 
Jipn^^/ ^np>e  great  men  in.  the  yaripus  departments  of 
;;»*(]  learning 


learning  and  science,  than  any  other,  so  limited  in 
extent  and  resources,  in  the  world ;  where  the  King, 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  did  not  disdain  to  com- 
memorate the  merits  of  Linnaeus;  and  where  Natural 
History  is  peculiarly  esteemed,  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  mind  to  observation,  discrimination,  a 
love  of  truth,  and  acuteness  in  discovering  it,  like 
the  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  which  are  proved  by 
long  experience  to  have  the  same  good  effects.  The 
writer  I  am  combating,  really  seems  as  shallow  in  one 
subject  as  the  other;  as  ignorant  of  every  thing  out 
of  the  walls  of  Cambridge,  as  the  Greek  Professor 
himself,  from  whom  he  pompously  cites,  as  a  matter 
of  importance  to  the  learned  world,  what  can  be  but 
of  local  interest,  and  ought  to  be  the  constant  study 
of  the  tutors,  without  any  boasting,  "  an  improved 
method  of  examination."  None  but  a  tutor  would 
have  thought  of  repeating,  or  dwelling  upon,  such  a 
circumstance. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view is  already  answered  in  my  examination  of  Mr. 
Monk's  pamphlet,  of  which  it  is  a  counterpart ;  see 
chap.  2.  If  the  author  be  the  Professor  himself,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  that  he  had  entirely  exhausted  all 
his  powers  in  the  original  pamphlet;  if  otherwise, 
the  reviewer  must  be  some  shallow  and  ignorant  scrib- 
bler, who  could  not  supply  a  single  new  idea,  nor 
give  any  additional  force,  to  what  Mr.  Monk  had  ad- 
vanced.    This  writer  indeed  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
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reckoned,  in  any  sense,  "  a  rational  christian."  Let 
his  own  creed  be  what  it  may,  no  one  who  reads  his 
p.  441,  will  lay  rationality  to  his  charge.  As  to  the 
names  he  has  brought  together,  by  way  I  suppose  of 
reproach,  I  disclaim  them  totally,  not  caring  how  like 
or  how  unlike,  my  opinions  may  be  to  the  creed  of  any 
other  Christian,  so  long  as  they  have  been  honestly, 
however  mistakenly,  formed,  from  a  complete  sub- 
mission to,  and  trust  in,  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  With- 
out such  a  faith,  and  the  hopes  it  sanctions,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  nothing  in  this  world  can  be  really  enjoyed 
for  a  moment.  I  know  there  are  many  wise  and  vir- 
tuous men,  who,  disgusted  with  the  abuses  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  the  bigotry,  or  rather  hypocrisy,  of 
such  professors  of  this  pure  and  holy  religion,  as  the 
writer  I  am  controverting,  do  rashly  discard  it's  evi- 
dences, and  trust  to  what  they  call  a  natural  religion, 
fondly  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  light  of  nature, 
and  their  own  consciences.  These,  I  am  willing  to  allow, 
are  always,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  harmony  with 
revealed  religion ;  but  the  latter  establishes  and  con- 
firms what  nature  had  but  partial  authority  to  teach. 
Such  good  men  are  little  aware  of  what  they  have  de- 
rived from  the  light  of  revelation,  and  how  much  their 
most  splendid  systems  owe  to  it's  effect.  How  else 
comes  it  that  mankind,  before  this  light  arose,  have, 
in  the  wisest  nations  of  antiquity,  advanced  nothing 
but,  what  they  themselves  declare  to  be,  uncertain 
conjectures,  respecting  any  future  state  of  existence  ? 
»'  H  This 
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This  Subject,  howevety  I  must  leave  in  abler  hands,  to 
treat  as  it  deserves;  thankful  that  it  i^  to  me  but  a 
curious  object  of  speculation.  With  a  few  u%rds 
more,  I  shall  for  ever  close  my  controversy  with  the 
Quarterly  Review. 

This  writer,  speaking  of  my  attending  the  worship 
and  the  communion  of  the  church,  exclaims,  "  Isit 
possible  that  any  man,  who  persuades  Aimself' thathe 
is  sincere,  can  sanction,  by  his  presence  and  partici- 
pation, the  peirformance  of  a  solemn  rite  and  act  of 
adoration,  the  whole  tenor  of  which,  in  his  heart,  he 
disbelieves  and  disapproves  ?  This  it  is  to  be  a  rational 
'tchristian !  "  (I  am  sure  this  is  not  to  be  a  christian 
'reaso^er,)     "This  circumstance,  however,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  Sir  James,  it  seems,  would,  in 
the  event  of  his  election,  subscribe  to  the  necessary 
declaration  that,  *  he  (is  vjdlling  to)  conforai  to  the 
^Ijiturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  esta- 
ttlished,'  we  are  not  disposed  to  dwell  upon,   -It  4s 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  such  a  declaration  would 
come  with   singular  grace  and  propriety  from  the 
^inouth  of  a  professed  dissenter;  and  could  not  fail  of 
encouraging,  in  the  breast  of  the  youthful  student, 
-i^he  virtues  of  sincerity  and  consisteney."-^What  rea- 
Hsoning  is  here,  and  what  charity!  I  reply,  that  no  man 
can  possibly,  in  the  nature  of  things,  "  persuade  him- 
self he  is  sincere"  without  being  so;  and  I  ask,  if  I 
atn  such  a  villain  as  is  here  supposed,  what  has  all 
along  hindered  my  subscribing  the  39  articles  ?  Had 
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Jitliought  it  right  to  do  this  originally,  I  could  not  have 
failed  becoming  Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sibthorp.  And  what  does  this  scandalous 
reviewer  mean  by  "  the  solemn  rite  and  act  of  adoration, 
the  whole  tenour  of  which"  I  am  asserted  "  to  disbe- 
dieve  and  disapprove?"  Can  he  allude  to  the  popish 
adoration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  so  particularly  dis- 
claimed in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer?  Is  tliis  his 
own  pretended  creed  ?  There  is  no  adoration  or  sup- 
plication, throughout  the  whole  of  this  fine  service, 
except  on  Trinity  Sunday,  but  of  God  the  Father 
jdone,  precisely  expressed,  as  that  very  exception 
proves.  The  most  strict  unitarian  therefore  may  join, 
if  I  mistake  not,  but  I  speak  only  for  myself,  in  every 
prayer  throughout. 

The  rest  of  the  passage  I  shall  examine  by  a  test 
afforded  me  by  Professor  Monk.  I  therefore  assert 
that  the  whole  is  **  a  manifest  petitio  principii,''  Qf  the 
grossest  kind.  "  The  question  is  assumed  sls  already^ 
settled  and  determined."  My  readers  will  be  startled 
when  they  hear  what  this  assumption  is-  No  less  than 
that  all  christians  are  precisely  agreed  about  the  sense 
in  which  every  individual  text  of  scripture  is  to  be 
taken !  Does  any  one,  but  a  Roman  Catholic,  believe 
that  the  bread  and  wine,  or  every  portion  or  drop 
thereof,  is  literally,  without  any  .quibbling,  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  our  Lord.'^  Certaiidy  not.  Protestants 
iput  theij^  own  sense  upon  those  veiy  plain  words, 
•1  thb.is  my  body,"fand  "  thia  is  my  blood;"  which  if 
t  j  H  2  they 
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they  have  not  a  right  to  do,  they  are  schismatics  and 
heretics,  in  the  worst  sense.     So  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  protestants,  conscientiously,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  opposition  to  their  temporal  interests,  differ 
among  themselves,  in  the  understanding  of  many  ob- 
scure or  ambiguous  texts.     But  they  none  of  them 
can  misunderstand  the  command  "  do  this  in  remem- 
hrance  of  me,'''  any  more  than  that  other,  equally 
plain,  "  do  unto  others  as  yon  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  you^     Some  christians  think  it  wrong  to 
offer  any  addresses  or  homage  to  our  Saviour.     I  do 
:not;  and  I  think  they  make  their  *^  divine  honours," 
^s  they  call  them,  of  much  too  great  importance,  and 
jthp.s,  in  their  very  scruples,  border  on  presumption. 
Christ  himself  commands  us  to  pray  to  the  Father, 
which  is  one  of  our  highest  privileges ;  but  it  is  surely 
impossible  to  restrain  our  grateful  aspirations,   our 
warmest  affections,  when  we  meditate  on  the  Captain 
of  our  Salvation ;  and  to  suppose  that  he,  our  Shep- 
herd, our  guide,  and  our  judge,  is  unconscious  or  re- 
gardless of  our  present  trials  and  conduct,  seems  to 
me  more  absurd  than  transubstantiation  itself. 

What  authority  then  has  the  reviewer  for  the  odious 
crimes  he  lays  to  my  charge  ?  No  greater  injustice 
can  be  done  to  any  man,  than  to  form  an  idea  of  his 
character  without  foundation,  and  to  condemn  him 
without  inquiry.  Many  persons  may  read  the  per- 
formance of  my  malicious  calumniator,  who  will  never 
see  this  justification,  but  for  that  I  must  take  my 
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chance.  Wliat  I  h^ve  written  is.  to  prevent  misun- 
derstanding, and  not  by  way  of  apology  for  my  coiit- 
duct  or  my  opinions,  for  both  which  I  appeal  to  a 
far  higher  tribunal.  Still  less  is  it  to  procure  me 
any  favour  or  patronage  at  Cambridge.  I  believe  my 
sentiments  required  no  such  explanation  there,  any 
more  than  in  the  sight  of  those  of  my  various  intimate 
friends,  with  whom,  when  circumstances  lead  to  it,  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church.  I  shall  certainly 
not  ask  permission  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Professor  Monk,  nor  of  much  higher  au- 
thorities, for  continuing  to  worship  there  or  elsewhere, 
according  as  I  may  find  expedient. 

As  I  am  answering  reviewers,  I  take  up  the  British 
Review,  No.  25,  for  February  1 8 1 9,  a  publication  that 
never  fell  in  my  way  before,  and  probably  never  may 
again.  Here  I  find  an  article,  p.  28,  concerning  Pro- 
fessor Monk's  pamphlet,  wi-itten,  as  it  appears,  with- 
out the  writer  having  even  looked  at  mine,  so  that  he 
takes  every  representation  of  it  from  my  adversary, 
whom  he  praises  with  almost  as  little  reason  as  he 
censures  me.  Of  his  view  of  the  points  in  dispute,  I 
have  ho  motive  nor  inclination  to  take  any  notice,  as 
I  could  only  repeat  the  substance  of  my  preceding 
pages.  I  think,  however,  that  an  honest  and  tmly  re- 
ligious man,  as  this  writer  seems  to  be,  ought  to  have 
read  my  work,  before  he  formed  his  opinion ;  but  this 
is  his  own  concern.  I  only  hope  he  will  be  more 
cautious  in  future,  lest  he  should  draw  upon  himself 
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the  vengeance  of  more  irascible  authors,  who  might 
justly  call  him  to  an  account  for  such  absurd  repre^^ 
sentations  as  those  in  his  33d  page;  the  supposed* 
"general  attack  upon  the  University,"  and  other  mat-  . 
ters,  all  blindly  taken  from  Professor  Monk,  and  all  > 
erroneous.    For  the  following  ridiculous  passage,  he> 
himself  must  answer,  and  he  must  have  a  good  repu- 
tation to  support  him.     *'  We  are  disposed  to  regard 
the  tone  of  rtioderation  with  which  Mr.  Monk  has 
governed  himself  in  the  controversy,   under  provo- 
cations y  and  possessing  advantages  that  might  na- 
turally, in  an  inferior  mind,  have  led  to  reproachful 
exultation,  with  great  respect!"  Where  is  this  modc'^ 
ration?  where  these  provocations  and  these  advan- 
tages? Surely  the  reviewer  has  read  scarcely  more  o^i- 
this  moderate  Vvoiess^ox's  book  than  of  mine!  Thereiot 
is  nothing  but  what  some  people  will  say,  because  : 
doubtless  they  find  there  is  nothing  that  others  will 
not  read  and  believe;  and  Mr.  Monk  has  talked  of, 
his  own  fine  qualities,  till  this  good  man,  in  spite  of 
his  senses,  takes  them  for  granted! 

When  the  reviewer  uses  his  own  judgment,  he 
combats,  very  successfully,  some  of  the  Greek  Pro- 
fessor's most  arrogant  pretensions,  and  establishes 
one  of  my  most  important  assertions,  which  is,  that 
the  stipend  of  the  Botanical  Professorship  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Monk  and  his 
aHies.  "  These,"  says  the  reviewer,  p.  38,  "  are  the  en- 
dowments and  advantages  which  are  so  precious  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  Greek  Professor."  And  a  little  further, 
**  We  can  do  nothing  against  dissenters  by  the  display 
of  our  church'inilitary  apparatus ;  the  contest  must 
be  amurdly  maintained  on  the  floor  of  our  comrnon 
Chris tia/iiti/:  the  endowments  of  our  Church  signify 
nothing  to  them  ;  our  learning  and  rhetoric  will  avail 
but  Httle,  imless  we  can  show  ourselves  better  with 
these  things  than  they  are  without  them,  and  that 
what  they  consider  as  trappings  and  incumbrances, 
neither  embarrass  our  motions  nor  delay  our  speed, 
while  they  elevate  devotion,  strengthen  what  they 
adorn,  and  impart  dignity  without  damping  exertion.'* 
The  writer  afterwards  complains  of  "  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Monk  expresses  himself,  as  savouring  some- 
what too  much  of  that  interested  hmnage,  which  with 
too  many  of  our  staunch  Church  of  England  men, 
goes  by  the  name  of  orthodoctyr — ^This  really  seems 
a  viery  good  honest  kind  of  writer.  I  cannot  exactly 
follow  him  when  he  gets  among  "the  Seraphim,"  and 
**  the  golden  candlesticks,"  nor  do  I  desire  to  debase 
my  reason  to  his  standard,  when  he  touches  upon  the 
favourite  topic  of  **  rational  christians  ;  a  title,"  says 
he,  "of  portentous  meaning." — I  have  heard  it  well 
remarked,  that  **  all  christians  appeal  to  reason,  when- 
ever they  think  it  on  their  side."  By  tlie  same  rule  I 
must  allow,  that  the  writer  before  me  is  most  abun- 
dantly justified  in  rejecting  this  best  gift  of  God. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  honesty   of 
this   writer,  it  is  lamentable  to   perceive  that  the 
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great  cause  of  R^Hgioh  should  ever  be  entrusted  to 
such  hands.  I  discover,  indeed,  by  his  own  account,* 
p.  38,  that  he  is  hot  an  accredited  champion.  But  a 
formidable  enemy  of  the  Church  of  England  has  too 
justly  observed,  that  "  fools  will  be  meddling*;"  and 
the  consequences  of  this  folly,  the  wisest  may  not  be 
able  to  prevent.  The  real  strength  of  the  Church,  I 
sincerely  believe  t6  conisist,  in  that  extensive  body  of 
generally  learned,  enlightened  and  exemplary  clergy, 
by  which,  like  a  lofty  tree  of  the  forest,  it  is  rooted  in 
the  hearts  and  judgment  of  the  nation  at  large.  These 
may  support  it  through  many  a  storm,  even  though 
it's  leafy  honours  should  be  scattered,  for  a  while,  by 
the  winds,  as  heretofore,  and  those  possibly,  who  dwell 
in  it's  loftiest  branches  be  scared,  and  take  their  flight. 
Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  in  vital  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  built  upon  a  rock.  So  far  as  it  is  de- 
fended by  sound  argument,  and  proved  useful  by 
publick  instruction  and  improvement,  it  has  no  need 
to  fear  any  dissenters,  whether  rational  or  irrational. 
The  former  will  co-operate,  as  they  ever  have  done, 
if  not  foolishly  persecuted  or  insulted,  in  every  good 
and  salutary  work ;  while  the  spiritual  dram-shops  of 
the  latter,  will  vanish  before  the  influence  of  sound 
precept,  enforced  by  good  example. 

To  ensure  these  most  desirable  ends,  the  cause  of 
Christianity  and  the  Establishment  must  not  be  left 

*  Priestley's  Letters  to  Burke,  l^. 
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in  the  hands  of  hot-headed,  though  perhaps  honest, 
polemics,  a^d  still  less  in  those  of  anonymous  party 
reviewers.  Tlie  imbecility  of  the  one,  and  the  sordid 
interests  of  the  other,  will  always  lead  them  to  excite 
the  passions  instead  of  influencing  the  judgment,  than 
wliich  nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  a  good  cause. 
Disputandi  pruritus  est  ecclesiaruin  scabies^  was 
thought  so  important  a  truth  by  the  virtuous  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  on 
his  tomb*.  The  scriptures  aftbrd  us  abundance  of 
facts  and  principles,  about  which  we  are  all  agreed,  to 
lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  his  providence,  and 
revelation,  sufficient  to  guide  and  support  us  through 
this  state  of  trial,  to  "  build  us  up"  in  piety  and  vir- 
tue, and  to  justify  our  cheerful  hope,  and  firm  reliance, 
concerning  what  is  to  be  our  fate  hereafter.  These 
are  the  treasures  we  shall  find  never  to  fail  us,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  particulars  of  our  creed,  de- 
rived perhaps  from  erroneous  early  impressions,  and 
certainly  never  to  be  considered,  even  by  the  wisest, 
and  best-informed  man,  as,  in  his  own  case,  infallibly  or 
exclusively  correct.  But  shall  any  one  who  has  erected 
a  good  house,  yielding  as  much  accommodation  to 
himself  and  his  friends  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
and  from  the  windows  of  which  he  enjoys  the  most 
glorious  prospect,  raze  it  to  the  ground,  because  of 
any  alleged  imperfection,  or  real  mistake,  in  the  scaf- 

•  In  the  chapel  of  Eton  college. 
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folding?  or  shall  he  take  any  part  in  the  contentions 
of  the  quarrelsome  animals,  whose  troughs  are  made 
out  of  his  old  scaffold  boards  ? 

And  now,  I  flatter  myself,  I  may  be  allowed  to  take 
a  final  leave  of  Professor  Monk,  and  of  these  reviewers, 
whoever  they  are.  Whatever  I  have  said  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  I  beg  may  be  applied,  as  I  mean  it,  only 
to  the  article  in  question.  I  have  heard  the  theolo- 
gical subjects,  in  this  publication,  attributed  to  a  gen- 
tleman for  whom  I  have  a  great  respect,  and  who 
cannot,  I  am  confident,  have  written  this  account  of 
Mr.  Monk's  pamphlet,  except  perhaps  the  excellent 
concluding  paragraph.  I  form  this  opinion^  not  only 
from  the  injustice  and  illiberality  of  the  article,  but 
also  from  what  relates  to  "  the  Lilies  of  the  field," 
'about  which  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  allude  has 
thought  my  opinion  worth  adopting.  The  Quarterly 
Review  seldom  falls  in  my  way,  but  I  find  among  my 
papers  an  extract  from  one  of  it's  numbers  relating 
to  Alison's  sermons,  the  sentiments  of  which,  respect- 
ing the  use  of  reason  in  religion,  are  worthy  of  Locke 
or  of  Tillotson.  I  remember,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  seen  in  some  other  number,  an  assertion  that 
"a  dissenter  cannot  be  a  good  Englishman;"  a  harm- 
less falsehood,  while  any  history  of  England  remains 
extant. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  party  vmters,  nor 
do  I  pledge  myself  to  answer,  or  even  to  read,  any 
thing  that  may  appear  further  in  this  controversy.    If 
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it  should  seem  to  me  fit,  on  any  future  occasion,  to 
touch  again  on  some  of  the  more  important  and  in- 
teresting discussions,  into  which  I  have  been  led,  it 
will  not  be  with  any  reference  to  my  present  adversary 
or  adversaries,  whose  enmity  I  hope  to  forget,  as 
readily  as  I  have  repelled  their  censures,  and  refuted 
their  reasoning.^  eb^^itjcfB  jd  {^uta  ^'hj  i  ,ff^tsn%ii 

1 1     "J'/Kd    I       AloiU-^Up  ill    ihluu  '^iL  Uli 
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Norwich,  March  18,  1819.  i4*,i)^nm|  ^mbui'jiiO} 
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